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COST ESTIMATES 


Like weather predictions, 
Occasionally’ Prove correct. 

But when a storm-center _ 

fe Starts from that ‘‘iusteas-good” ink 
The job will crack i in the middle 
Trying to make both ends meet. 
‘The best friends of Ullman’s Inks 


- Are those who have tried others. 


* 


Sigmund Ullman Co. 


_ New York 


Philadelphia : Cleveland 
Chicago a - Cincinnati 


























MTT, Butler line a Covers is the greatest 


Ft your command. It is replete with tasty, 
serviceable, commonsense Covers, embracin 
twenty-six distinctly different qualities, 
indievee variety of colors, many sizes, finishes 
and thicknesses, affording a complete range 
fo meet all demands. 

There is nothing in our stock so freakish 
or expensive that if 1s impractical. We brefer 
not to burden you or ourselves with a lot of 
bapers which lead fo extravagance and ill 
judgment. Our prices are based on stock 
that sells which means that you are nots 
obliged to pay an extra overhead charge 
on “dead” oe. : 

We will welcome a letter or bostal from 
you expressing a desire fo learn more about 
Dutler” Covers. 


J.. BUTLER PAPER Co 


HICAGO. 
BRANDS’ G CENTRAL MICHIGAN PAPER CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
jin. ESTABLI SH ED MUTUAL PAPER CO. Ss. hi 
e AMERICAN FOUNDERS CO. w 
AMERIC, ‘OUNDI CO., Vancou a 


1844 

















STANDARD PAI 

INTERSTATE PAPER CO., Kansas City. Mo. 
SOUTHWESTERN PAPER CO., Dallas, Texas 
SOUTHWESTERN PAPER CO., Houston, Texas 
PACIFIC COAST PAPER CO., San Francisco, Cal. 









































Kamargo Quality Plus 
Kamargo Advertising 
Brings You More Business 
















By establishing your reputa- 
tion for distinctive catalog work you can 
easily increase the volume of your business and make 
greater profits. Even the most skilled art printer, with the 
most completely equipped plant, cannot produce rich, attractive and 
durable catalogs and booklets by using ordinary, flimsy, unserviceable 
cover stocks. Kamargo Mills Covers enable you to attain unusually beauti- 
ful effects, impossible with any other covers. They make your work better and 
easier — your estimates lower, and your profit larger— please your customers and 
reflect credit upon you. @ Kamargo Advertising is educating catalog buyers to use 

Kamargo Mills Covers. In “SYSTEM” alone we are using twelve full pages in 1911 — 
reaching over 100,000 executives— probably 300,000 cover-paper purchasers. This adver- 
tising brings you new customers, and Kamargo Mills Quality enables you to hold them. 


Kamargo Mills 


FOUNDED 1808 


Catalog Covers 


The wide variety of wonderfully rich tones, shades and colors of Kamargo Mills Covers, makes easy, 
unique, striking, printed and engraved effects. @ For big service catalogs, for dainty brochures, for 
small or large folders— any booklet where artistic display p/us permanence and durability are desired. 
Long experience has demonstrated the value of Kamargo Mills Covers to banks, railroads, publishers, 
art dealers, jewelers, and large corporations — your most exacting and particular customers. Q You 
can not use more economical and more satisfactory covers than Kamargo Mills Covers. It is not 
mere surface attractiveness that constitutes Kamargo value. It is attractive quality backed up 
by sterling service quality—an unequaled combination of beauty and strength that is abso- 
lutely unique in cover-papers. 


You Need Our Sample Book 


Don’t take our word about Kamargo Mills Covers. It is impossible to describe them 
adequately. They must be seen, felt, handled. Our Kamargo Mills Samples de 
Luxe form an interesting exhibit of quality cover schemes. Their treat- 
ment shows you how various colors and inks can be blended, giving 
striking effects to your catalog work. Get your full share of the 
new business we are creating for printers who use Kamargo 
Mills Covers. Q This beautiful, helpful, Sample Book 
is yours upon request. It will pay you to write 
for it on “~ eo letterhead 









































Knowlton Bros., Inc. 
Cover Dept. B 


Watertown New York 














The Paper Ahead 
The House Ahead 


That’s the story in a few words. 
BROTHER JONATHAN BOND is ahead 
in quality and everything which makes for 
fine commercial stationery producible at 
minimum cost. No paper is so successfully 
made for the express purpose. No paper is 
so completely satisfactory in every respect. 


BROTHER JONATHAN 
BOND 


has been accepted and recognized as the standard paper for high- 
class business stationery ever since it was first placed on the 
market, over twenty-six years ago. 


PRINTERS and STATIONERS 


will gain the approval and confidence of their customers by 
recommending and supplying the paper that they know about — 
BROTHER JONATHAN BOND. 

This paper is to be had in white and eleven beautiful tints in 
plain and linen finish; envelopes to match. Write for samples 
and prices. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF ‘‘BUTLER BRANDS’’ 


Standard Paper Co. . . . Milwaukee, Wisconsin Mutual PaperCo.. . . . Seattle, Washington 
Interstate Paper Co. . . . Kansas City, Missouri American Type Founders Co. . Spokane, Washington 
Southwestern PaperCo. . . . . Dallas, Texas American Type Founders Co. . Vancouver, British Col. 
Southwestern Paper Co. . . . Houston, Texas National Paper & Type Co.. . . New York City 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. . San Francisco, California (Export only) 

Sierra Paper Co. . . . .« Los Angeles, California National Paper & Type Co. . City of Mexico, Mexico 
Oakland Paper Co. . . .  . Oakland, California National Paper & Type Co., City of Monterey, Mexico 
Central Michigan Paper Co. .Grand Rapids, Michigan National Paper & Type Co.. . . Havana, Cuba 


Address Division 1 


J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY 


Established 1844 


CHICAGO 























@ ‘‘ Listen!’’ When acompetitor is noth- 
ing but an imitator he should bea “Jap” 
and steal name-plate and all. 


@ ‘‘ Listen!”’ Those who imitate and 
never originate are simply back 
numbers. They are never up with the 
procession. 


@ ‘‘ Listen!” We have originated all up- 
to-date improvements in paper-folding 
machinery during the past thirty years. 
It is our one and only specialty. 


Brown Folding Machine Company 


Erie, Pa. 


NEW YORK, 38 Park Row CHICAGO, 345 Rand-McNally Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA., J. H. Schroeter & Bro. 

















There is a certain rustle in the true 
Bond Paper---Something that makes 
you realize that you have found what 
you are after---you find it in 


Qld pimpshiredBo 


A rustle with a ca// in it—to the man who buys his 
own stationery —- to the man who buys the firm’s---- 
to the printer who buys for somebody else — 


a call to own our new sample-book containing the 
fourteen colors and white of Old Hampshire, show- 
ing fine examples of Modern Business Stationery, 
lithographed, printed and engraved -— 


and a call to buy Old Hampshire Bond when 
stationery is needed 


ae 
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Hampshire Paper Company 


We are the only Paper Makers in the fy. mips) Ire | 
world making Bond Paper exclusively {)} ond 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts as 














New Model No. 3 Smyth 


Book-Sewing Machine 


HE popular machine for edition work, catalogues, school books, 

pamphlets, etc. Performs several styles of sewing — will braid over 
tape, sew through tape with or without braiding, or sew without tape or 
twine. No preparation of the work necessary before sewing. 

Its fine construction, interchangeable parts, simplicity and rapid 
operation, have made it the most popular machine for Bookbinders the 
world over. Will produce from 25 to 40 per cent more work than any 
other make of machines. 

Other sizes to suit every requirement. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK 





























| The 28x42 Two-Color Harris 
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_ THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS Co 
—_— 








HY buy a large single-color, fifteen hundred per hour flat-bed 
cylinder press, when you can buy a ae Harris Auto- 
matic, four thousand per hour rotary press which will enable 

you to turn out as good a job of printing as you can get off of any 
printing press built and at more than double the speed, with four 
times the output? 


Harris Automatic Printing Presses 


Now Built in: 


28x42 Two-color 25x38 Two-color 28x 34 Two-color 
28x 42 Single-color 25 x 38 Single-color 28x 34 Single-color 
22x30 Two-color 15x18 Two-color 
22 x30 Single-color 15x18 Single-color 


Thirty Other Models for Special Purposes 


Write for Particulars to 








THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS Co. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
CHICAGO OFFICE ore 1579 Fulton 


Manhattan Building NILES, OHIO Hudson Terminal Building 














Art Printing Inks & 4 a d Rubber Transfer Cylinder Hand Press 
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LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES av” INKS 
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MACHINERY 1°” LITHOGRAPHERS »”® PRINTERS 


: Te FUCHS & LANG MFG C. 


150° N. FOURTH ST. sf 29 WARREN ST. J 328 DEARBORN ST. 


NEW YORK 


CHICQGAG0 Lf YY f/ 
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Ruling Machines | - Giant Hand Press 





> SPEEDLIMIT« 


BLACK-INK 


(MEANS ALL THE NAME IMPLIES) 


aMARVELOUS QUEEN CITYpninrincinkcoPRODUCT 


FOR USE ON ENAMELED AND COATED PAPERS 


SETS atmostINSTANTLY 
DOES NOT REQUIRE SLIP SHEETING 
DOES NOTDRY HARD ON THE PRESS 


PERMITS oF PRINTING TURNING PRINTING 
AND BINDING— ALL THE SAME DAY. 



































THE AEQUEEN CITY PRINTING m K C0 


CINCINNATI 075 ILO7-NCTO) BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 












$250.00 in Cash Prizes 


THIS IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
1 Q To those in the State of Pennsylvania, 5 To those in any state west 
or any state on the Atlantic Coast. of the Mississippi River. 
1 QO To those in any state west of the first men- 
tioned states and east of Mississippi River. LY 
e 

To be eligible to secure any of these prizes, you mighbe in some way 

identified with the printing trade or allied industries. Ly 











The prizes will be awarded to the first one from sections mentioned 








to send the correct solution to the list below. OY 
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“NPAT OF JE ME UTUEANIDOI  ORUEITHUAD I GSHTII © TLEt/Til 
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THE ONLY OTHER CONDITION @3 THA®M YOU “Hit 2 0 SA 





ANE VET EESS Ch IW) C11 Al IAN TING INT, CPEIEE TEEAN 
FE ENTET® ANE NOWMFE AEE O09 ACU HE PTE ME ISHIMEN TS \l 
Pt REED EPEC ESS TE Vo VIIQPEINTINGT TEANES) AND THAT 
YOU GIVE THE NAME OF E CERN WITH WHICH YOU ARE 
CONNECTED, OR THAT WENCH YOU WERE CONNECTED AT 


SOME TIME DURING PAST ey ARS. 
THE KEY PLATE TQeHI ILL APPEAR IN AT LEAST ONE OF 
THE PRINTING TRA JOURNALS SEPTEMBER, 1911. 








If you figure ou OQfore THEN the correct wording of this page, it 





will give you a rouse advantage. 


Biss youre Ponce, 111 | IMUL is SPEEDLIMIT,when 
properly filled” in. 
Address, SPEEDLIMIT INK DEPARTMENT 


THE QUEEN CiTy PRINTING INK Co. 
1925 South Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
























Sheridan’s New Model 


Automatic Clamp—Improved—Up to Date 
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Write for Particulars, Prices and Terms 


T. W. & C.B. SHERIDAN CO. 


Manufacturers of Paper Cutters, Book Trimmers, Die Presses, Embossers, Smashers, 
Inkers, and a complete line of Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery 


NEW YORK . . . 56 Duane Street 
CHICAGO ... 17 So. Franklin Street 
LONDON .. .. 65-69 Mount Pleasant 









































The Seybold 20th Century 
Automatic Cutting Machine 





SEYBOLD PATENTS 
REAR SIDE VIEW — 38-in., 44-in. and 50-in. Sizes. 


The above illustration affords an excellent idea of the Automatic Clamp Friction 
Device, one of the many original Seybold construction features contained in the Twentieth 
Century Cutter. Extending, as it does, the full width of the machine and driving both 
ends of the clamp simultaneously from a central position, absolutely uniform pressure 
throughout the entire surface of the clamp is assured and guaranteed. 


Simple and convenient provision for adjusting the friction device and regulating the 
clamping pressure to meet actual requirements, is an incidental but desirable feature. 


Please ask for our little booklet ** Testimony’”’ and full particulars. 








THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CO. 


Makers of Highest Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper Mills, 
Paper Houses, Paper-Box Makers, etc. 


Embracing — Cutting Machines, in a great variety of styles and sizes, Book Trimmers, Die-Cutting Presses, Rotary 
Board Cutters, Table Shears, Corner Cutters, Knife Grinders, Book Compressors, Book Smashers, 
Standing Presses, Backing Machines, Bench Stampers; a complete line of Embossing 
Machines equipped with and without mechanical Inking and Feeding devices. 


Home Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 


BRANCHES: NEw York, 70 Duane Street; CHICAGO, 426 S. Dearborn Street. 

AGENCIES: J. H. SCHROETER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. MorRISON Co., Toronto, Ont.; TORONTO TyPE Founpry Co., Ltp., Winnipeg, Man.; 
KEYSTONE TyPE FOUNDRY OF CALIFORNIA, 638 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 

BARNHART TYPE FounpDRY Co., 258 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. 
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Paper Knives 


are just enough better to warrant inquiry 
if you do not already know about them. 
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“New Process’ quality. New package. 
““COES” warrant (that’s different) better service and 


No Price Advance! 


In other words, our customers get the benefit of all 
improvements at no cost to them. 


LORING COES & CO., Inc. 


DEPARTMENT COES WRENCH CO. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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New York Orrice —W. E. ROBBINS, 21 Murray Street 
Phone, 6866 Barclay 


— 








COES RECORDS 


First to use Micrometer in Knife work . ° 

First to absolutely refuse to join the Trust . 

First to use special steels for paper work . 

First to use a special package . ° e e e e e e 

First to print and sell by a ‘‘printed in figures’’ Price-list . ° ‘ - 1904 
First to make first-class Knives, any kind . . - » « 1830 to 1905 


COES is Always Best! 
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OSWEGO CUTTING MACHINES 
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THE HIGH SPEED OSWEGO 
AUTOMATIC CLAMP 


Making 27 cuts a minute, is another one of the BROWN & CARVER line that has a 
reliable clamp, and cuts fast and accurately 





This pictures only one of the ninety sizes and styles of cutters that are made at Oswego as 
a specialty. Each Oswego-made Cutter, from the little 16-inch Oswego Bench Cutter up to the 
large 7-ton Brown & Carver Automatic Clamp Cutter, has at least three points of excellence on 
Oswego Cutters only. Ask about the Vertical Stroke Attachments for cutting shapes. 

It will give us pleasure to receive your request for our new book No. 8, containing valuable 
suggestions derived from over a third of a century’s experience making cutting machines exclusively. 
Won’t you give us that pleasure ? 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 


OSWEGO, N. Y. 


CUTTING MACHINES EXCLUSIVELY 




















THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. 


John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. 


Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 168-172 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO 


Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Missouri; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha, Nebraska; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minnesota; St. 
Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis, Missouri; Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington, District Columbia; The Barnhart Type Foundry Co., Dallas, Texas; 


National Paper & Type Co., City of Mexico, Vera Cruz, Monterrey, and Havana, Cuba. 


On the Pacific Coast—Pacific Printers Supply Company, Seattle, Wash. 








The Babcock Optimus 
The Babcock Optimus 








The faults of the four-track arrangement bar it from 
the Optimus. Every four-track press we ever saw gut- 
ters on heavy work. The Optimus is the only two-revo- 
lution that does not gutter no matter what the form. 

Presses gutter be- 
cause they are weak. 
Though not always 
done, it is not very 
difficult to make the 
cylinder and its sup- 
ports sufficiently 
strong. The bed sup- 
port is the real prob- 
lem, wherein the 
tracks figure impor- 
tantly. Only the Op- 
timus has solved it. 

One need not go 
far to find an old Op- 
timus that today is 
doing better work on 
heavy forms than 
any other press made 
much later, and sup- 
posedly especially to 
meet the condition. 
The reason is in the 
perfection of the Optimus bed supports. These are, 
mainly, the heaviest and strongest impression girt in 
use, and six tracks better calculated to enforce and 
maintain rigidity than any others. 

At no other point in the press is equality of bearing 
of more vital concern than in the tracks. The usual 
practice is the use of four tracks, each as long as the 
full travel of the bed. It is impossible to accurately ad- 
just these tracks to compensate for wear. The middle 
tracks wear faster than those outside; even if little, it 
is enough to make trouble for the form and add time 
to make-ready. As the wear cannot be corrected it 
must grow worse. The condition is always aggravated 
by a weak center-girt, and guttering is set up to ruin 
forms and degrade work. 

All Optimus presses, except ponies, have six tracks 
under impression line—two long roller tracks and four 
short wheel tracks. Each wheel track contains three 


L 


Tracks and Impression Girt of Optimus Press 


five-inch wheels, each wheel almost instantly adjustable; 
and the two long tracks are more quickly and effect- 
ively corrected for wear than if they were a part of a 
four-track device. The steel used is of our own special 
analysis, a high 
grade, best for the 
purpose quality that 
gives stubborn resist- 
ance to wear in this 
trying service. There 
is nothing better to 
be used; it fits the 
duty exactly. 

The wheel track is 
far more durable 
than the same length 
of roller track, and 
will retain adjust- 
ment longer. The 
wheels have three 
times the wearing 
surface of a straight 
track as long as their 
diameters. Three 
wheels five inches in 
diameter are equiva- 
Jent to a track four 
feet long. Four feet of straight track cannot be con- 
centrated under the impression line; but: it is easily 
possible to place at this point of intense strain a track 
of wheels having four feet of track surface on their 
circumferences. Why a wheel track is more durable 
than any other device is quickly seen. In fact, the 
advantage of wheels for this purpose has been recog- 
nized at all times by press builders; but the difficulty 
in their use has been lack of accurate adjustment, 
and this we have successfully accomplished, positively, 
quickly, and simply. 

The massive impression girt and the six patented 
tracks, in conjunction with details of construction cal- 
culated to render all of supreme rigidity, give the Opti- 
mus a six-track support of sturdy structural integrity, 
wholly unique in its matchless strength. The machine 
is beyond the weakness of guttering, and does not grow 
old as others do. 








The Babcock Optimus 





SET IN AUTHORS ROMAN 

















ELAPSED TIME 





Calculagraph Company 





is what you buy from your employees. Do you snow that 
you get what you pay them for? 


ELAPSED TIME 
enters into every operation of every product of your plant. 
Do you know what it costs you? 


Knowledge—accurate information— not someone’s 
guess —of the Elapsed Time you receive and distribute 
will enable you to stop leaks, increase production without 
an increase of expense, and enlarge your profits. 


THE CALCULAGRAPH 


records Elapsed Time. It also records the time-of-day, 
but that is of lesser importance. 


Ask for our booklet, “‘ Accurate Cost Records’? — 
it’s free. 





1460 Jewelers Building 
New York City 
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No. 33. For Booklet and other General 
Printers’ Stitching. 


SIMPLICITY of con- 
struction explains the 
small cost of renewal 


Over 30,000 in use 


ACCURACY AND SPEED 


is a combination in wire 7 
stitchers to be found only in 
“BREHMER’” machines. 





parts. 



















WRITE OUR 
“SERVICE 
BUREAU” 








No. 58, For heavier work u 


special gauge for Calendar Work 


CHARLES BECK COMPANY 


609 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 











34-inch. Can be fitted with 

















Are You Thinking of Installing a 


Monitor Standard Foot-Power Perforator. 


Binderyr 


Let Latham Figure 
with You 








Complete Bindery 
Outfits 


Write for Estimates 
Wire Stitchers Perforators 
Punching Machines 
Box Stitchers 
Paging and Numbering Machines 
Embossers 
Standing Presses 
Creasers 
Job Backers Table Shears Monitor Rotary Creasing and Scoring 
etc., etc. Machine. 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 


306-312 So. Canal Street, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK, 8 Reade Street - 


BOSTON, 220 Devonshire Street 











Thirty Thousand Pounds of Type 











For One Chicago Printery was cast by 
them on one NUERNBERGER-RETTIG 
TYPE-CASTING MACHINE. Most of 


the above was small sizes and was old 
foundry type recast. 





What was it worth as old metal ? 
What is it worth as new usable type, equal to 
foundry quality ? 





WHY NOT RECAST YOUR DEAD TYPE INTO 
TYPE SPACES—QUADS—LOGOS— BORDERS 
SIX TO FORTY-EIGHT POINT SEND FOR SAMPLES 





Nuernberger- Rettig Typecaster 


COMPOSITYPE MATS CAN BE USED 








Universal Automatic Type-Casting 


Machine Company 
321-323 North Sheldon Street 3 33 CHICAGO 








































Danish Ledger 


WRITES WELL 
RULES WELL 
ERASES WELL 





To those who desire a high-grade ledger at 
a moderate price, we recommend DANISH 
LEDGER. Send for new sample-book. 


LIST OF AGENTS. 


Miller & Wright Paper Co., New York City 
Donaldson Paper Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 

The R. H. Thompson Co., Buffalo, New York. MANUFACTURED BY 

O. W. Bradley Paper Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Tileston & Livermore Co., Boston, Mass. 

B. F, Bond Paper Co., Baltimore, Md. B. D. RISING PAPER CO. 


Crescent Paper Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Te Chop Seen Per Co Beri, Mich. ]QUSATONIC, BERKSHIRE COUNTY, 
The Hudson Valley Paper Co., Albany, N. Y MASSACHUSETTS. 




















Sell Your.Waste Paper 
' to 
= the Mills 


They want it, 
and are willing to 
pay a good price 
for it. 

Selling waste 
paper is 100% 
profit. It costs you 
nothing and brings 

you enough to 

practically pay 
your rent. 


“The Handy”’ Paper Baling Press 


is the greatest little money-maker for retailers ever devised. 


ae eee STEEL PLATE TRANSFER PRESS 

















It is built of the best kiln-dried maple, natural finish. For Transferring Impressions from Hardened Steel Plates or Rolls 

Makes a bale weighing from 100 to 750 Ibs. Perfectly USED BY THE FOLLOWING CONCERNS 

easy to remove bale. Press occupies minimum floor space. es ae, eee 

. . merican Ban ote Co., New York - ved sad id 

Made in five sizes, $40, $50, $65, $75 and $85. John A. Lowell Bank Note Co., Boston - 1 
R . Western Bank Note Co., Chicago 2 
Write for full particulars Thos. MacDonald, Genoa - - 2 
1 
1 


E. A. Wright Bank Note Co., Philadelphia 
Richter & Co.,Naples- - + = = «© 





The Handy Press Co. 


251-263 So. Ionia St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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 Manufaete urers of 


Le tter, LPPOML an Lihiograp hie. 


INKS 


CINCINNATI New Yorn witness. 
ST.LOUIS BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA 
- MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
-TORONTO HAVANA CITY oF MEXICO 
eng? ARES PARIS LONDON 


























The Greatest Newspaper Press 
Ever Built 


Go and see this new machine in operation in the new plant of 


THE WORCESTER TELEGRAM 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


you have no idea how fine a newspaper press can be built until you have inspected the new 


SCOTT “Multi-Unit” PRESS 








Se appaRRE FET IAL 





SCOTT ‘MULTI-UNIT’? DOUBLE-QUADRUPLE COMBINATION OCTUPLE PRESS 


THE SACRAMENTO BEE 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


after a 15 months’ thorough investigation of every make and style of newspaper press, and after watching 
every run of the WORCESTER TELEGRAM for a week, placed their order with us for a duplicate. 
Mr. V. S. McClatchy, the publisher (who is also a director of the Associated Press) and Mr.W. H. James, 
the business manager, who inspected the press, stated that it is the most perfectly designed, most carefully 
and accurately constructed, and finest newspaper press built. 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS, DETAILS, ETC., OF THIS NEW MACHINE TO 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 41 Park Row e CHICAGO OFFICE, Monadnock Block 


























New Ideas in Attractive 


Advertising 


The printer should examine this big line of BLOTTING 
PAPERS. 

The WORLD, HOLLYWOOD and RELIANCE suggest 
big advertising possibilities. 

VIENNA MOIRE (in colors) and Plate Finish, the acme 
of art basis. 


Our DIRECTOIRE, a novelty of exquisite patterns. 


ALBEMARLE 
HALF-TONE BLOTTING 


a new creation, having surface for half-tone or color process 
printing and lithographing. Made in white and five colors. 
Samples of our entire line will be mailed upon request. 


The Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 


Makers of Blotting Richmond, Virginia 


Edwards, Dunlop & Co., Ltd., Sydney and Brisbane, Sole Agents for Australia 

















We Manufacture 
Printers’ Roller 
Machinery 


on the basis of knowing the actual 
requirements of to-day. If you con- 
template installing a plant, large or 
small, we want to figure with you. 


Our New System 


will interest you, and, mark you —at 
the right prices. 


Our machinery embraces improvements 
on weak features of others—therefore, 
the life and satisfactory service of Roller- 
making Machinery depends upon how 
built. 


We also build and design special 
machinery. We carry, ready for quick 
shipment, repair parts for the Geo. P. 
Gordon Presses. 


Louis Kreiter © Company 
313 South Clinton Street : Chicago, II. 























The HEXAGON 


Universal Saw and Trimmer with Router and 
Jig Saw Attachment Makes 
a Complete Machine 





and Trimmer with 

gauge from 1 to 50 
picas and our linotype slug 
holder to cut plates, fur- 
niture, rules and linotype 
slugs to accurate point 
measure. 
A Jig Saw for inside mor- 
tises for insertions and all 
regular sawing. 
A Radial Arm Router for 
routing out plates for color 
work and cutting out high 
parts of electrotypes. 
A Beveling Attachment 
for beveling plates on edges 
for tacks and patent plate 
hooks or undercut bevel. 
Furnished as individual 
machines or in a complete 
combination the attachments of which are readily and quickly 
taken off or swung to one side, enabling the printer todo many 
kinds of work. 
Our confidence in this machine is so great that we are prepared 
to give you a thirty days’ free trial. If at the end of that 
time you are not fully satisfied with it, you can return it at 
our expense. Send for booklet. 


HEXAGON TOOL COMPANY 


DOVER, N. H. 


A CIRCULAR SAW 


NEW YORK: 321 Pearl St. CHICAGO: 1241 State St. 














A Special Motor for Every 
Machine in Your Print-Shop 


Our ‘‘STANDARD”’ Motors are now being used with 
great success on Linotype machines, presses, cutters, binders, 
staplers and similar machines. 

Hundreds of printers have secured more efficient power serv- 
ice and at a much lower cost by installing 


Robbins 2Myers 





AW AU eles 


We have specialized on small motors —3; to 15 horse-power 
— for more than 16 years. The entire output of our big factory 
is centered on this type of motors, making it possible to quote 
the /owest prices consistent with superior quality. We carry 
a big stock of “STANDARD” Motorsand can fill rush orders 
with dispatch from our big factory or our eight branch houses. 


Special booklet on ‘ STANDARD” Motors will be sent you for the asking. 
rite for it. 


The Robbins & Myers Co. 


Factory and General Offices : 
1325 Lagonda Avenue 
Springfield, Ohio 
BRANCHES: 

New York, 145 Chambers 
street; Chicago, 320 Monad- 
nock block; Philadelphia, 
1109 Arch street; Boston, 
176 Federal street; Cleve- 
land, 1408 West Third street, 
N. y.; New Orleans, 318 
Carondelet street; St. ‘Louis, 
1120 Pine street ; Kansas 
City, 930 Wyandotte street. 
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OFFSET PRINTING 


AND THE 


HOE ROTARY OFFSET PRESS 


SUITED FOR ANY MAKE OF AUTOMATIC FEEDER 


Cy = printing is the newest product of the printer, and the Hoe 
Rotary Offset Press is, like all other Hoe machines, the finest product 
of the manufacturer’s skill in meeting the printer’s demands. This we can 
prove to you, and that it will produce more and better work at less cost 
than any other machine of the kind made. 


You Take No Risk with a Hoe 





R. HOE &CO., 504-520 Grand Street, New York City 


7 Water St 143 Dearborn St. 160 St. James St. 109-112 Borough Road 8 Rue de Chateaudun 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, II, Montreal, Can. London, S. E., Eng. Paris, France 









































CROSS 


CONTINUOUS FEEDERS 
They Run While You Load 





The number of machines sold in 1910 was twice the record of 
sales in 1909 and sixty per cent. were REPEAT orders— from 
those who were already users and who mew their value. This 
tells the efficiency story. 


Presses and folders are fed economically by Cross Continuous 
Feeders because of their ready adjustment to size changes and their 
adaptability to all kinds of stock. 


Write us for Booklet 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


200 Fifth Avenue 431 South Dearborn Street Fifth and Chestnut Streets 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


Brintnall & Bickford, 568 Howard Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


185 Summer Street Dodson Printers’ Supply Co. The J. L. Morrison Co. 
BOSTON ATLANTA, GA. TORONTO, CANADA 
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A PROFIT-PRODUCER 





CATALOG BOOK 
PARALLEL FOLDER 


Twenty-three distinct forms—6 to 32 pages—including Right Angle, 
Parallel and Oblong work—can be folded on this machine. 


You can take bindery business “as it comes” and keep a No. 290 Type 
of Folder busy a// its time. When your special types of machines are 
overloaded, the No. 290 will help them—its Profit-making time is a/l/ 
the time. 


Write us for Booklet 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


200 Fifth Avenue 431 South Dearborn Street Fifth and Chestnut Streets 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
185 Summer Street Brintnall & Bickford, 568 Howard Street 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
Dodson’s Printers’ Supply Co. T. W. & C. B. Sheridan The J. L. Morrison Company 
ATLANTA, GA. LONDON, ENG. TORONTO, CANADA 






























Hand 
Bundling 










Write for 


Prices 








Be 


HICKOK 
Paper- Ruling Machines 


“» Ruling Pens 
Bookbinders’ Machinery 


The W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
HARRISBURG, PA., U.S. A. 


INCORPORATED 1886 





ESTABLISHED 1844 

















Every Printer should have 
our Free Samples of 


COMMENCEMENT 


Programs, Invitations, 
Diplomas, Class Pins 


For 1911 


The Samples are now ready for distribution and will be 
sent PREPAID FREE upon request. These samples 
will enable you to secure the orders from the GRADU- 
ATING CLASSES of the high schools, etc. 

Send your request to-day, even though you do not 
need the Samples until a later date, and we will reserve 
a set for you. 


CALENDARS aavertising Purposes 


Here is the opportunity you are looking for. It will 
increase your earnings. Your Advertising Merchant will 
buy if you show him our samples, because they are care- 
fully designed for advertising purposes. NOW is the time 
to solicit Calendar business. Write for our Proposition 
if interested. 














CHICAGO, ILL. 






Suit Dismissed 


The United States Circuit Court for 
the Southern District of New York 
dismissed the suit instituted against 
Watzelhan & Speyer, representing the 


Mechanical Chalk Relief 


Overlay Process 








for alleged infringement of the Gilbert, 
Harris Co.’s metallic overlay, rendering 
decision decidedly against the Gilbert, 
Harris Co. 

The Mechanical Chalk Relief Over- 
lay Process now stands pre-eminent over 
all known overlay methods, both hand 
and mechanical. 








For Further Information, Samples, Etc., Address 


WATZELHAN & SPEYER 


183 William St., New York 



































As to the value of other things, 
most men differ. Concerning the 


Anderson Bundling Press 





all have the same opinion. 


The high pressure produced and the ease of obtaining it, is ONE reason 
why so many ANDERSON BUNDLING PRESSES are used. Many 


binderies have from two to twelve. 





Write for List of Users in your locality 


C.F. ANDERSON & CO. 394-398 Clark St., CHICAGO 
































The Feeder Question Solved 


— > THE KAVMOR <—_ 
High-speed Automatic Platen Press 


Built in Two Sizes, 11x17 and 14x20. 


FEEDS, PRINTS and DELIVERS all grades of paper from French Folio to Boxboard 
at speeds up to 


5,000 Impressions per Hour! 














Flat ; a _ Short runs 
Type : wv . A handled 
Forms 7 a ms quickly 


Electros Pom Bia «ii Self- 
a , | | PW | Feeding 

necessary oe 7 /¥ 

a | i Self- 

Ordinary , {2 | eit 
Flat ' re 

Electros 


when desired 
(not curved) 


Less 
Wages 

Perfect “4 ae a ; ; Less 
Registry | « ey E Waste 


oe | i B | Distribution 
two horse- aes . . a8 
power. Be 8 : ‘ unsurpassed 


Requires no Rog i Costs no more 
machinist “ a ' to operate. 














PRODUCES MORE WORK THAN FIVE JOBBERS. 





The Kavmor Automatic Press Company 
Office and Showrooms, 346 Broadway, New York 


Western Agency — JOHN C. LASSEN, Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. Eastern Agency — RICHARD PRESTON, 167 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
Southern and Southwestern Agency — DODSON PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
Canadian Agents— MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto, Can. Pacific Coast Agents — BRINTNALL & BICKFORD, San Francisco, Cal. 

















THE GOLDING ART JOBBER 


Sizes 12x18 and 15x 21 inside chase 





Art Jobbers — April Sales — 
Styles Nos. 18 and 21 





RINTERS, users of this style of the Golding 

Jobber, tell us the press will give a daily, 

weekly or monthly average product of high- 
grade work—¥% greater than the best other platen 
press of our contemporaries. 

The Golding Art Jobber’s increased product alone 
pays for the press in a year’s time. They are actually 
the best investment in the line of job presses on 
the market. 

Our booklet, “For the Man Who Pays,” should 
be read by every printer interested in the question 
of Cost and Profit. It is free—ask us for a copy. 

The Golding Jobber is made in four sizes and 
three styles. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


GOLDING MANUFACTURING CO., FRANKLIN, MASS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


1 P. L. Abbey Co., Detroit, Mich. 

2 Cleveland-Akron Bag Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
1 F. H. Brown & Co., Greenfield, Mass. 

1 FF, W. Gourlay, Athol, Mass. 

1 Boston Rubber Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
1 H.C. Miner Litho. Co., New York, N. Y. 
1 International Ticket Co., Boston, Mass. 
2 McMillan Ptg. Co., Monroe, Mich. 

2 W. L. Packard, Geneva, N. Y. 

1 J. C. Hall, Providence, R. I. 

1 Jno. M. Betsch, Dayton, Ohio. 

1 Attleboro Press, Attleboro, Mass. 

1 W. F. Caldwell, Piqua, Ohio. 

1 Arthur A. Allen, Greenfield, Mass. 

1 Interstate Ptg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

3 Hailman Ptg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

1 Ocean Grove Times, Ocean Grove, N. J. 
1 H. E. Wright, Chicago, Ill. 

1 Langston Press, Chicago, III. 

1 North Chicago Ptg. House, Chicage, III. 
1 Miller & Richard, Hamilton, Ont. 

1 Miller & Richard, Toronto, Ont. 

1 Gintzler Ptg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

1 American Brake Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

1 Review Ptg. & Emb. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

2 Thompson-White Co., Chicago, III. 

1 Daniels Ptg. Co., Boston, Mass. 

















PEARL PRESS .*. OFFICIAL PRESS .*. GOLDING AND PEARL PAPER CUTTERS .*. TOOLS, ETC. 
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The 
; Four Magazine Linotype 
QUICK CHANGE MODEL 9 


FOUR MAGA- 
ZINES, all inter- 
changeable. 


> © ¢ 


EIGHT FACES, 
four fonts of two- 
letter matrices. 





* ¢ @ 


720 CHARACTERS 
from a Standard 
Keyboard of only 
90 keys. 


¢o ¢ @ 


ALL FACES mixed 
at will in the same 
line. 


¢* ¢ @ 


ALL BODIES, 5 to 
36 point; all meas- 
ures, 4 to 30 ems. 


¢ ¢ @ 


UNIVERSAL 
KNIFE BLOCK. 


¢* ¢ ¢ 


UNIVERSAL 
EJECTOR. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


WATER COOLED 
MOLD DISK. 


¢ © ¢ 


PRICE $4,000 


(F. O. B. New York) 














MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS TORONTO: CaAnapbIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED 
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ANNUAL LIST 


OF 


NEW AND IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS 


SELECTED FROM THE 
MONTHLY BULLETINS 
1906-1907. 





REFERENCE BOOKS. 
Encyclopedias. Directories. Guide Books. Atlases. Dictionaries. 
Anthologies. Quotations. 


Each year the Library adds many handbooks, annuals, and other 
works of a similar character, but most of them are not entered here 
because they are serial publications. They are, however, valuable addi- 
tions to the year’s literature. Most of the titles of such works will be 
found in the List of Periodical Publications currently received (1903). 





XOXOXSOXSOXTSOXTSOXTSO ISO LOLOL SO LS LOLS LOLS TS TSOXLSTSTOLOGS XS TOLexrexrcexrs 


Allen, Charles Grant Blairfindie, 1848- Southern Germany (Wurtemburg and 
1899, and George Charles William- Bavaria). Handbook for travellers. 
son. 1858-. 1oth edition. Leipzig, 1907. Maps. 

Cities of northern Italy. Boston, 1906. Plans. B.H.Ret.273.15 (2839.81) 
2v. Portraits. Plates. [Travellovers’ Bailey, Liberty Hyde, editor. 


library.] 2769.120 : : : 
Contents. — 1. Milan. 2. Verona. — Padua. — Cyclopedia of American agriculture. 





Bologna. — Ravenna. | sae 
A guide-book dealing with the art of the cities. 


American directory, The, of the hosiery 
and knit goods manufacturers of the 
United States and Canada, with mill- 
towns, selling agents, jobbers . . 
Compiled by the Textile World Rec- 
ord. 24th year. 1906. Boston, 1906. 
Illus. Maps. #8039a.121 

Annuaire des gens de lettres et des dessi- 
nateurs, 1905. [Paris, 1905.] Por- 
traits. *2639a.128 

Automobile Official A. A. A. 1906 Blue 
Book, The. A touring guide to the 
best and most popular routes in the 
eastern and northern states, with a 
Canadian section. New York, 1906. 
Illus. Maps. *2 386.63 

Baedeker, Carl. 

Great Britain. Handbook for travellers. 
6th edition. Leipzig, 1906. Maps. 
Plans. = B.H.Ref.273.21(2469a.166) 

Palestine and Syria. Handbook for 
travelers. 4th edition. Leipzig, 1906. 
Plates. Maps. 

B.H.Ref.273.1(*5049a.123) 

Southern France including Corsica. 
Handbook for travellers. 5th edition. 
Leipzig, 1907. Maps. Plans. 

2639a.29 


Vol. 1. New York, 1907. Illus. Por- 
traits. Maps. Plans. Z 
B.H.Ref.82.8(*3991.180) 


mare, Liberty Hyde, and Wilhelm Mil- 
er. 


Cyclopedia of American horticulture. 
4th edition. New York, 1906. 6 v. 
Illus. Portraits. Maps. Plans. 

B.H.Ref.452.6(*5983.11) 
Bancroft, W. B 

Bancroft’s Americans’ guide to London 
and the places thereabouts . . . Lon- 
don, 1906. Illus. 2499a.184 

Betchel, John Hendricks. 

Proverbs. Maxims and phrases drawn 
from all lands and times. Philadel- 
phia, 1906. 6259a.64 

Boston Medical Publishing Company. 

Medical directory of Greater Boston. 
Boston, 1906. 

B.H.Centre Desk(*3786.76) 
Bouillet, Marie Nicolas. 

Dictionnaire universel d’histoire et de 
géographie . . . Refondu sous la di- 
rection de L—G. Gourraigne. 32e 
édition. Paris, 1901. 

B.H.Ref.223.4(*7385.45) 


A dictionary of history, biography, mythology 
and geography. 
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1 Model & Four Magazine Linotype withou e operator le g his seat. Faces used: 6 point Old Style 
1+ 1 S point Old St tyle No. 1 with Antique No. 1, 10 point Old Style 


N vit Antique No. 1, 14 point Old St 
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DIAMONDS AND JEWELRY AT BUYERS’ PRICES 


The grandeur, the magnificence and the surprisingly great variety of the hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of beautiful gems justly entitle this establishment to its world- 
wide fame as the greatest diamond house in America. We import the finest diamonds 
from the cutters on the Continent, mount them in our own shops on the premises, 
and sell direct to our patrons at importer’s prices. Our prices range from $10.00 
up to $10,000. 

NOTE THIS EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 
Ladies’ extra large white diamond in platinum tipped gold mounting. Three- 8 5 50 
eighth karat pure white stone, absolutely flawless and guaranteed. Sale price ° 


GRAND, THOMPSON & COMPANY 
38 CENTRAL SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone, 1896 Madison All Stones Warranted 














JOHN SELBY, President JAMES NALLY, Treasurer 


WARREN MACHINERY COMPANY 
PRESSES, STEEL CHASES, WRENCHES 
DIES AND BRASS GALLEYS 


THE MACHINERY 1283-1285 Willow Avenue 
WITH A GUARANTEE BUFFALO, N. Y. 





W. MARSH, President J. MILLER, Treasurer 





Central Mining Company 


Main Office, Fox Building 
STATEM NEW YORK 





* H. WILTSE, Leading Mines 
West Kingsl Chief Accountant ILLINOIS, INDIANA 
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JOSEPH M. DRUCKEMILLER 


LACES AND FINE WOOLENS 


249 Sinclair Avenue 


TERMS TELEPHONES 
Cash Thirty Days 1468 and 1469 Springfield 
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perator leaving his seat Faces used point Classic wit} 
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e above page was set on a Model 9 Four Magazine Linotype with 
[Italic and Small Caps, 8 point Classic with Century Bold, 10 point Classi¢« t Centurv Bold 
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QUICK CHANGE MODEL 9 


Lhe operator in the act of changing from one magazine to another. 
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The Four Magazine 
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Three Magazine Linotype 


QUICK CHANGE MODEL 8 
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@ A machine for 


rapid change of face, 


body, and measure, 
carrying six different 
faces, and having 
the simplicity of 
the Model 5 Single- 
Magazine Linotype. 


Illustrated Catalogue 
sent on request. 


PRICE, $3,500 








MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS TORONTO: Canadian Linotype Limited 
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The Three Magazine Linotype 


QUICK CHANGE MODEL 8 


The upper magazine is removed in the same manner as the magazine on the 
Model 5 Single-Magazine Linotype. 
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The Three Magazine Linotype 


QUICK CHANGE MODEL 8 
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By raising the front end of the upper magazine, as shown above, the middle 
magazine can be removed in the ordinary way. 
































Features of the 


Three Magazine Model 8 














| LINOTYPE | 


Three superimposed magazines. 


All magazines removable from the front, and in- 
terchangeable with magazines of Model 5 and 
upper magazines of Model 4 Linotypes. 


540 characters from Standard Linotype Keyboard 
of 90 keys. 


One-assembling and distributing mechanism for 
all magazines. . 


Water cooled mold disk. 

Universal ejector for all bodies and measures. 
Faces, 5 point to 42 point. 

All Bodies, 5 point to 36 point. 

All Measures, 4 ems to 30 ems. 


All fonts of matrices made by this company will 
run, without change, in any magazine. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 








MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS TORONTO: Canadian Linotype Limited 
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the STONEMETZ is weak on the ink stuff —no, siree! You old stagers at the game know from experience that to print 


W «=: up to this, fellows — just because | haven't made abig “noise '’ about ink distribution, don’t think for a minute that 
right, a press must have the distribution, and take it from me right here, there’s none of ‘em got anything on the STONE- 





METZ when it comes to “ spreading the color. 

To start with, the fountain’s RIGHT — holds a lot of ink, is easy to get at and easy to take apart—a nice little wrinkle 
when it comes to cleaning up. The ductor roller can be set to a full quarter-turn contact with fountain cylinder, thus taking on an 
ample supply of ink without picking it up in “ chunks” — you know what that means. The ductor roller starts to rise while the 
fountain cylinder is still turning — don’t let that get away from you. A small thing, perhaps, but it sure does overcome that kick-up 
caused by the ductor roller being suddenly pulled away from a dead fountain cylinder when a stiff, tacky ink is used. 

After rising from the fountain cylinder the ductor roller is carried a trifle higher than the surface of the ink table and 
allowed to drop lightly onto the table, making two complete revolutions. The ink is then carried to the four table or distributing 
rollers, which are vibrated in pairs in opposite directions. These table rollers are regularly furnished two inches in diameter, but two 
and one-half inch rollers may be used if desired. 

Running in contact with the two three-inch form rollers is a two and three-quarter inch steel vibrating roller, which is sur- 
mounted by a non-vibrating two-inch rider roller. The steel roller vibrates in one direction only during each stroke of the bed, 
changing direction of travel when the rollers are off the form — you know what an end shift of rollers on the form will do. 

This dope will put you “hip” to one thing at least — the STONEMETZ ink distribution is a simple, sane, safe proposition 
from fountain to form—no complications, no multiplicity of rollers — features that save time in making roller adjustments and 
cleaning up, as well as saving a few “ jingles” in the cost of rollers. 

As far as “ delivering the goods” is concerned, don’t let it worry you a bit. The 

* “proof’s in the printing” and the printing stunts the little STONEMETZ is pulling 
off every day clearly demonstrate that the “color scheme’’ is RIGHT; otherwise 
it would have been made right long ago, leave it to the Challenge people. But gosh, 
fellows, look at the way this ‘“‘con talk’’ is piling up—poor delivery, eh? And say, that puts me in mind, I've got 
some delivery stuff up my sleeve that I’m going to spring next month, watch for it. In the meantime, come across 
with that request for STONEMETZ colaiadl: matter—your name on a postal will bring it. 


The Challenge Machinery Co. 


Grand Haven, Mich., U. S. A. 
Salesroom and Warehouse: 124 S. Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


















































Christensen Automatic Wire 
Stitcher Feeder cree 


Many machines in operation, all 
over the country. 


Made for any range of saddle- 
back work you want to run. 


Heads up the cover and inserts 
before stitching on pamphlets. 


Saves one-half the labor over old 
hand method of inserting and 
stitching pamphlets. 


Installed and guaranteed to save 
you money. 


If itis not clear to you what this 
machine can do, please ask us. 








The Christensen Machine Company 


Racine, Wisconsin 
































HERE IS CONVENIENCE AND FIRE PROTECTION FOR YOUR PRINTING PLANT 


The Justrite Oily Waste Can 


OPEN WITH THE FOOT 
A convenience that makes it easier to throw oily waste in the can than to stick it 
under a bench —that keeps your plant clean and orderly and cultivates neatness among 


your employees. : f 
An effective fire protection that keeps all the dangerous oily-soaked waste 


in non-leaking carfs under tight-closing lids, thus reducing the danger of spon- 
taneous combustion and stray matches. 

Absolutely no desire on part of workmen to block cover open. No springs to 
yet out of order. Always closed when not in use. 


Each can bears the official label of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, which insures you protection against the so-called 
approved inferior waste cans. 
For Sale by leading printers’ supply houses and hardware dealers, 
. or write us direct for circulars and prices. 
The Justrite Mfg. Co., 332 S. Clinton Street, CHICAGO 

; P § MILLER & RICHARD, Winnipeg and Toronto Patented. 

Send for Booklet CANADIAN AGENTS) GEO, M. STEWART, Montreal 























Inks that are used in every country where 


. printing is done. 
Dinse, P ASC Kast & Ehinger 


Germany 


° 
&S Comp Any Manufacturing Agents for the United States, . 


Canada, Cuba, Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 
Electrotypes Printing 


and Lithographic 


Nickeltypes | INKS 


Stereotypes || | | Se, | be exces vamses 


Four Color SPECIAL 
Process Inks | OFF-SET INKS 


New York Bi-Tones 


725-733 S. LASALLE ST. Gold Ink] 154-6.8.W. 16th Steet | that wat 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ] | 72 <i oo 


No” 605-7-9 S. Clark St. 
Poole Bros. Building 


















































TELEPHONE, HARRISON 7185 























AMSTUTZ’ HAND-BOOK tireiniintne tian 
OF PHOTOENGRAVING 34, x:s'amsturz. 


With supplementary chapters on the Theory and Practice of Half-tone Colorwork. By Freperick E. Ives and STEPHEN H. HorGan. 








This is the most comprehensive and practical work on this subject ever published, and 
has received the endorsement of leading men in the craft. :: Price, $3.00 Prepaid. 





1729 Tribune Bldg. 


ee cace Lhe Inland Printer Company NEW YORK 

















Wake Up! Mr. Printer, 
and Specialize 


You can get plenty of 

this class of work and 

a New Era Press to 
do it with 


The New Era Press 


does this work all at 

one operation and at 

high speed from flat 
forms 


"$S01g SS9901g- iN 
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THE REGINA CO. 
HENRY DROUET, Sales Agent 


1 Madison Ave., New York 
SOLD ONLY BY 


After May 15th, will be located at 217 Marbridge Building, 
Broadway and 34th Street, New York City mg og 
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New 


The G O y S High-Speed Sextuple Press — No. 160 


Is built and guaranteed to run at a speed of 36,000 per hour for each delivery, for the fud/ run. 
Prints 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, 28, 32, 36, 40, 44, 48 pages. 
All products up to 24 pages can be made in one section (book form). 

SPECIAL FEATURES 


Plates can be put on without removing ink rollers. No ribbons whatever when collecting. 
Patented ink fountains; screws all at one end of fountains Design prevents breaking of webs. 
Entirely new HIGH-SPEED PATENTED FOLDING AND 


(regular piano key action). 
All roller sockets automatically locked. DELIVERING DEVICE. 





aoe GOSS “ACME” Straightline Two-Roll Rotary Perfecting Press 
No. 3-D 








Made to print either 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16 pages in book form. 


Constructed so that it can be arranged to print either two or three extra colors, at a slight expense. 
It is practically a single-plate machine, thus saving time in not having to make duplicate plates. 
Plates are cast from our regular standard stereotype machinery. 


PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


16th St. and Ashland Ave., Chicago, III. 








Lonpon OFFICE: 


New York OFFICE: 
93 Fleet Street, London, E. C., England. 


1 Madison Ave., Metropolitan Bldg., New York City. 
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‘Which is the better reason for using STRATH- 
MORE PARCHMENT for your business sta- 
tionery? Because you know it is the quality paper 
—or because your correspondents recognize it as such?” 


a eT eee 


That is a question we are putting to thousands of business 
men through our extensive magazine advertising. Whichever 


way they decide, their decision will favor STRATHMORE 
PARCHMENT —just as it should. It is up to you to turn 
their decisions to your account. It is for you to sell them 
STRATHMORE PARCHMENT. Make the attempt. 
Show them samples, They will buy STRATHMORE 
PARCHMENT on sight. 


The Strathmore Parchment 
Test Book 


will help you connect with the benefits of our national advertising. 
If you have not got it, write for one to-day. 


The Strathmore Quality Malls 


Mittineague Paper soi at 
neague| a U.S.A. P - 
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FOR 
LINOTYPES 


iets PROCESS a W ATSON 
™ | MULTIPOLAR 
Dr. Albert’s : : MOTORS 


Patented Lead Moulding ? | WATSON Motors fit the 


Process ‘§ machine. We manufacture 
MACHINE highest grade Motors for all 


is the one perfect and classes of machinery used by 
Printers and Engravers. 


satisfactory method of Convenient, Powerful, Dur- 


ELECTROTYPING able, Economical. 


“Cut out the Belts.” 





especially adapted to half-tone and high-grade color- 
work, and can be safely relied upon to reproduce the THE MECHANICAL 
original without loss in sharpness and detail. APPLIANCE CoO. 
We call for your work and execute it with the greatest MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
care, and deliveries are made promptly. 


Telephone Harrison 765, or call and 
examine specimens of our work. 


NATIONAL ELECTROTYPE COMP’Y 


626 Federal Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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lf You Buy a Carver Automatic Die Press 


You Will-Not Regret It 





Because it is the most efficient for the greatest variety 
of work. 

Because it is the most economical to operate. 

Because of its simplicity and durability of construction 
and small cost for repairs. 

Because it has the best record where operated with 
presses of other makes. 

Because it will stand investigation wherever used. 

Because it is approved by all users and preferred. 

Because it is unquestionably the best and cheapest in 
the end. 

Because it is built on merit, sold on merit and bought 
for its merit. 





Manufactured in the following sizes: 


Size, 4% x9 inches. 415x9, 34%2x8, 24%x8, 2%2x4 inches, by 





N. W. Cor. Twentieth and Clearfield Streets 


C. R. Carver Company ' “PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Export AGENT, EXCEPT CANADA: 


CANADIAN AGENTS: 
PARSONS TRADING CO., Sydney, Mexico City and New York. 


MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg. 


























Is only the ink that gives 

Really perfect satisfaction. Ink 

that satisfies the artistic 

Chea mind and saves its own 

p cost by its perfect work- 

k ing qualities is the cheap- 

In est ink regardless of its 
price per pound. 

The beautiful catalogue of B. Altmann & Co., the 

leading New York Fifth Avenue Dry Goods House, 


was printed on D & C highly glazed enamel paper 
without slip-sheeting with 


HUBER’S CLASSIC 
HALFTONE BLACK 


THE RESULTS 
Perfect Printing :: Perfect Halftones :: Perfect Solids 
No Peeling :: No Offsetting 
The Ink Not Needing Slip-sheeting 
SAVED ITS OWN COST 
350 DEARBORN ST. 


J. M. HUBE CHICAGO == 


JOHN MIEHLE, JR., MANAGER 
New York Boston Philadelphia 





St. Louis 











STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE ° A 


SS 


f TRave mM 
REGISTERED NO 57921. DEC 491906 


MADE IN‘US.A. cs 


See that this label is on each ream. 











One of the latest additions to our list of water-marked 
*“CARAVEL’’ QUALITIES is our 


No. 585 TITANIC BOND 


and it has already made its mark. You will profit by 
examining this quality. 

It is a good Bond Paper at a price that will enable 
you to do big business. 

We supply it in case lots of 500 Ib. in stock sizes, 
weights and colors. Special sizes and weights in quan- 
tities of not less than 1,000 Ib. 

Write to us for sample book, stating your requirements. 


PARSONS TRADING COMPANY 
20 Vesey Street . .... NEW YORK 


London, Sydney, Melbourne, Wellington, Havana, Mexico, D. F., 
Buenos Aires, Bombay, Cape Town. 


Cable Address for all Offices—‘‘ PARTRACOM.”’ 














Service Is the Only Reliable Means of 
Judging the True Qualities of a Folder 





Let the result of actual work and 
comparison of product be the real 
test and not be convinced or deceived 
by catalogue or circular comparisons. 
The actual work is what tells. 


@e Cleveland 
Folding Machine 


No Tapes, Knives, Cams or 
Changeable Gears. 


Has range from 19x 36 to 3x4 in parallel. ’ 

Folds and delivers 4s, 6s, 8s, 10s, 12s, 14s and 16s, single or 
in gangs. 

Also regular 4s, 8s and 16s, book folds, from sheets 19x25 
down to where the last fold is not less than 2'4x3 in. 

Makes accordion--and a number of other— folds that can 
not be made on any other folder. 

INSTALLED ON A THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL on an un- 
conditional guarantee of absolute satisfaction. 





Write for a complete set of sample folds 





The Cleveland Folding Machine Company 


Cleveland, Ohio 











at South Framingham, Mass. 


hind the large window 
the 900 K. W. Genera- 


ss and the 1200 H. P. 3 Standard Tag 


gines that furnish the 


ee 450 the Dennison Made of the strongest rop 


7 stock, has stood for quality f 

‘orks. . Among the 200 a third of acentury, Its eve 

em: made in. this: mast increasing sales are an assurance 
resting Factory, the | that its quality is recognized. 


es which appeal most to | The Tag Should Be 
pee. in Keeping with the 
izes and qualities of ~ Office Stationery 


With a few Dennison Standard 
Tags on his shelves the printer 
is in a position to supply tags 
in keeping with the customer’s 
stationery. 











THE TAG MAKERS 


CHICAGO | 











‘The Humana Has Made an 


Instant and Sweeping Success 











THE EAs eye ean | ‘Two Humanas 
* SS GASES \. ce will do the work of 
HUMANA 
Four 


occupies less ; : : am - is 
space than a \ ew - | Gordons 


boy feedin 
the press. : dad RH Gs Four 
an —— es | Feeders 
It pays for itself a hl , and save three 
inafew months. ~ me O\s oe "7 feeders’ wages. 




















THE HUMANA is the result of years of development and hard work in the printing plant of 
its manufacturer. Only after the most exhaustive tests did he offer it to the trade. Nine 
months on the market has overtaxed our ability to meet the enormous demand occasioned by 
its instant and unqualified success in every plant where it has been installed. They pay for 
themselves in a few months and never take a day off. It don’t cost anything to make inquiries 
and your trial order will convince you. 


: WRITE TO THESE PRINTERS 
They are using Humanas. Their names are a guarantee of good faith. If they can make and 
save money with the Humana, you can. 


F. W. Englehardt, 516 S. Dearborn st., Chicago, Ill. Wm. J. Hamilton, 62 Fulton st., New York. 

Wm. McWhorter, 16 W. Washington st., Chicago, III. Kent Press, 39 W. 38th st., New York. 

Harmegnies & Howell, 512 Sherman st., Chicago, Ill. Caleb Ptg. Co., 468 8th av., New York. 

The Tension Envelope Co., 22 Reade st., New York. J. J. O’Connor, 459 W. 30th, New York. 

A. M. Griffith, 320 Market st., Newark, N. J. Yankee Press, 32 E. 23d, New York. 

Koller & Smith, 112 Worth st., New York. Berkowitz & Proper, 64 Fulton st., New York. 

Hall Ptg. Co., 143 E. 23d st., New York. Fred K. Mazoyer, 154 W. 27th, New York. 

The Aste Press, 67 Spring st., New York. John Horn, 839 roth av., New York. 
Raynor-Perkins & Co., 220 William st., New York. Fuller-Burr Co., 420 W. Broadway, New York. 
Edgar Ptg. & Staty. Co., 68 W. 39th st., New York. John E. Meyer, 687 6th av., New York. 

Nation Press (Evening Post), 22 Vesey st., New York. Frank H. Temme, 265 N. 6th, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Printing Trade News, 326 W. 41st, New York. H. C. Coates & Sons, 1316 Wallace, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Albert Datz Co., 87 R. R. av., Jersey City, N. J. Bradley Ptg. Co., 1000 Ludlow, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Continental Insurance Co., 46 Cedar st., New York. E. D. MacDonald, 1941 Market, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gibb Bros. & Maran, 45 Rose st., New York. Dewey & Eakins, 1004 Arch, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Business Equipment Co., 79 Cortland st., New York. The Essex Press, Market st., Newark, N. J. 

Frank C. Afferton, 482 Pearl st., New York. Brooks & Porter, 153 Lafayette, New York. 

Ellison & Wood, 127 Water st., New York. David Brown, 31 Jay st., New York. 

Bosworth & Co., 48 Warren st., New York. Canton Friedman Ptg. Co., 113 W. 31st, New York. 


The Humana is an Automatic Feed for Platen Presses. It can be attached in a few hours to 
a 10x15 Chandler & Price Platen Job Press, transforming it into a COMPLETE AUTO- 
MATIC MACHINE. The attaching of the Feed is done without the least injury to or 
change in operation of the press, as it is secured in position by a system of clamps which 
holds it securely in place. The make-ready is effected the same as without Feed. It can 
be removed in a short time and the press put in its original condition. 


Manufactured and Guaranteed by 


MATTHIAS PLUM, Center and Beaver Streets, Newark, N. J. 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE 


C. T. Smith, Manager 1508 Fisher Building, Chicago Telephone Harrison 7592 

















THE CHAMBERS 
Paper Folding Machines 








No. 440 Drop-Roll Jobber has range from 35x48 to 14x21 inches. 
THE PRICE IS IN THE MACHINE. 




















CHAMBERS BROTHERS CO. 


Fifty-second and Media Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office: : tea : 524 West Jackson Boulevard 








Rev. ROBERT DICK ESTATE = 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE ROBERT DICK 
MAILER 


Gaelensetecteneset Subscriber having opportunity to use in trade, 
essentials to the publisher : in connection with other established business, a 
SPEED — SIMPLICITY — considerable numberof envelopes, would be pleased 
sy tea l —— to get in communication with manufacturers who 
8,556 papers in one hour. are in position to quote lowest spot cash prices in 
@ SO SIMPLE a month’s case lots, for a complete line of these goods. 
ane a eee Se Manufacturers who are inclined to consider 


operator to address 3,000 : : : 
an hour. @ Manufactured above, and will submit samples and prices, kindly 


in inch and half inch sizes gddvees 
from two to five inches. ’ D-251 ; Fudd Printer 


For further information, address 


To Envelope Manufacturers 
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The Pay-roll 


eer’ Falcon Automatic Platen Press 


Size, inside chase 
12% x 183% 
for flat stock 





Automatic Falcon Platen Press with platen exposed. 
Showing accessibility of the platen for make-ready purposes. 


TESTIMONIALS 





BROWN & BIGELOW 
Calendar Makers 
St. Paut, April 8, 1910. 
Dear Sirs,— Replying to your inquiry regarding the Falcon 
which we bought of you some little time ago, we beg to say 
that it is.doing all that you represented for it and is extremely 
satisfactory to us, which may best be attested to from the fact 
that we are sending you under separate cover to-day an order 
for a second press. 
Yours very truly, 
Brown & BIGELow, 
J. E. Baitey, Director of Manufacturing. 








COLLIER’S 
The National Weekly 


New York, N. Y., October 8, 1908. 
GENTLEMEN,— We have had your Falcon Press in our place 
now about six months and so far it has been entirely satisfac- 
tory to us. We are running envelopes from 3,500 to 5,000 per 
hour on it and getting very satisfactory results, and also find 
that it can be hand-fed at least 3,000 per hour. The press is 
particularly adaptable to this sort of work, as it has all the 
advantages of high speed, and forms may still be changed on 
it as quickly as on an ordinary job press. So far, we are very 
much pleased with its work. 
Yours truly, 
Fioyp E. WILDER, 
Assistant Superintendent. 








SAMUEL CUPPLES ENVELOPE Co. 
All Styles and Grades of Envelopes 


Sr. Louis, July 15, 1910. 
Dear Sirs,— Replying to your favor of the 13th inst., we 
prefer, as a rule, not to give testimonial letters, but we are so 
well pleased with the two Falcon Presses you put’ in our St. 
Louis factory that we will in this instance vary from our usual 
custom. 
The presses do everything you claim for them, and we are 
very much pleased with the work. 
Very truly yours, 
SaMUEL CUPPLES ENVELOPE Co., 
C. R. Scupper, Vice-President. 











Will automatically feed, print and deliver any 
weight of stock from onion-skin to cardboard. 


Saves wages, power, floor space and 
spoilage. 

Feeds from the top of the pile. 

Speed up to 3,500 per hour. 

Prints from flat forms. 

No expert required. 

Absolute register. 


The Falcon Automatic Platen Press will do 
the work of from three to four ordinary hand- 
fed platen presses, do it better and pay for 
itself in a short time out of the saving in 
feeders’ wages alone. It is sold with our 
guarantee to do exactly what we claim for it. 


Write for further particulars and testimonials. 








SOME OF THE USERS 





American Colortype Co., New York 
American Litho. Co., New York 

Ashby Printing Co., Erie, Pa. 

C. M. Henry Printing Co., Greensburg, Pa. 
Corlies-Macy & Co., New York 

Gregory, Mayer & Thom Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Hesse Envelope Co. of Dallas, Dallas, Tex. 
Hesse Envelope Co., St. Louis 

Sackett & Wilhelms Litho. Co., Brooklyn 
Samuel Cupples Envelope Co., Chicago 
Samuel Cupples Envelope Co., New York 
Speaker-Hines Printing Co., Detroit 

The H. P. Springs Co., Chicago 

Thomas D. Murphy Co., Red Oak, Iowa 





EXPRESS FALCON 
PLATEN PRESS 


Sizes : 
7x10 in. 
10x15 in. 


The fastest 
platen press ever 
produced. 
Can be changed 
from hand feed 
to automatic feed 
for envelopes 
in less than five 
minutes. 


Speed, 4,000 to 
5,000 per hour. 


With hand feed and automatic delivery 
for flat stock 
Speed, 3,000 to 4,000 per hour 


FURTHER PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION TO 


AUTO FALCON & WAITE DIE PRESS CO., Ltd. 


Factory, Dover, N. H. 


New York Life Building, 346 Broadway, New York 
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Publishers Visiting New York 


Are invited to call at the pressroom of the NEW YORK WORLD and 
witness in operation daily from 12 noon to 6 p.m. the wonderful new 


“AUGMENTED OCTUPLE” 


(72- PAGE) 


Duplex Rotary Press 


which has upset all press traditions 


THE DUPLEX METROPOLITAN ROTARY 


This press can be seen producing 37 per cent of the World’s total 
output in two deliveries out of eight, so averaging 75 per cent more 


product than corresponding machines of other makes in the same plant. 
(Figures from World Pressroom Records.) 


The great simplicity of this press and its remarkable convenience are obvious at a 
glance. Its superiority over the “skyscraper” construction of other pressbuilders is so 
great that they are already compelled to offer to build, and some of them are already 
building, machines of a similar type, in plain violation of our patent rights. We have 
brought suit in defense of these rights in the United States Courts, and we 
hereby caution publishers against the purchase of infringing machines. 

The first one of these presses shipped from our works, a quad. machine, has been 
printing the Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, 32 Broadway, New York, for 
four years. Any publisher interested is invited to also inspect this machine in operation 
any week day at 6:30 p. m. 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO. 


Eastern Office: 


World Building, NEW YORK CITY 

































Duplex Tubular Plate 
Press 


A New Feature W hich Doubles the Productive Capacity of the Press 





In the Duplex Single-Plate Rotary there is no collecting, no associating, no tapes, no 
half-speed cylinders. All sheets are cut AFTER passing over the former—not before, as 
in other makes. ALL products delivered BOOK FOLD and AT THE SAME RATE 
OF SPEED and with NO DUPLICATE PLATES and NO WASTE SHEETS. 


The Duplex Tubular Single-Plate 16-page Press. Capacity: any even number of pages up to and including 16. 
Speed: 30,000 per hour for all products. 


The DUPLEX TUBULAR PLATE ROTARY PRESS, carrying an equal 
number of plates, will give TWICE THE PRODUCT of any other press IN THE 
SAME RUNNING TIME—or, putting it the other way, WILL DELIVER A 
REQUIRED PRODUCT IN ONE-HALF THE TIME. 


These are important claims, but, more important still, they HAVE BEEN 


PROVED. The demonstration in a large number of important offices throughout 
the country is conclusive. SEND FOR THE TESTIMONY. 





[Extract from a visitor’s letter, dated May 2, 1911, relative to “Well pleased with our Duplex Tubular-Plate Press and stereo- 
the operation of the 16-page Duplex Tubular-Plate Rotary Press at type machinery. We have no trouble whatever in making plates 
Huntington, W. Va.] and putting plates on press. We think it the finest press of its kind 

“T saw last night’s run on the Advertiser here, and the whole os ae Pear Pine ” 
edition went through without a hitch or any difficulty whatever. . - ‘ 
Mr. Long (the proprietor) turned to me at the finish of the run 2 _ 
and said: ‘That’s just the way it always does. We never have a factory. Would not change for other makes. We have no trouble 
worry, and even though forms are delayed, we catch our mails. It in any respect and get fine presswork eaaea > 
is th atest piece of printing machinery in the world.’ ” 
eT RT ee eS Se “E. M. Thorpe, President, Lansing, Mich.” 

“‘ Duplex Tubular-Plate Press and stereotype machinery both giving “Have had six makes of presses. Duplex Single-Plate away 
entire satisfaction. Never had any trouble with plates. Are mak- ahead of all of them. Positively no trouble with plates, press or 
ing 27,000 straight run daily from 8 to 16 pages. Get excellent stereotyping outfit. Speed, 20,000 or more. Plates slip on press 
print and make run in hour and and twenty minutes, including with absolute ease. N. M. Jounson, 
all stops. OKLAHOMA City DaILy PoINTER.” “ Manager, Republic, Rockford, Ill.” 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO. 


Main Offices and Works: 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
London Address: Linotype & Machinery, Ltd., 188 Fleet St. Paris Address: Linotype & Machinery, Ltd., 10 Rue de Valois 


“Duplex Rotary Press and stereotype machinery perfectly satis- 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass., and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S, 

































$15.50 a Week Increase 
in Wages 


A Chicago hand compositor got tired of working for the 
then job scale of $19.50. 

Within the last four years he made the plunge and became 
a student at 


The Juland Printer Technical School 


Since that time his wages have risen steadily until now he is 
earning $35 a week. 


Not everybody can do so well. But any compositor can go part of the road 
this man has traveled. There will be more machines than ever. Make up your mind 


tocatch on. This is the School that will show you how. It has the endorsement of 
the International Typographical Union. 


Send Postal for Booklet ‘‘ Machine Composition ”’ 
and learn all about the course and what the students say of it. 
The Thompson Typecaster taught without extra charge. 


Inland Printer Technical School 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 





















































“Kidder” Self-Feed Bed and Platen Presses 


They Print from the Roll. They Print from Plates. They Print on One or Both Sides of the Paper in One to Four Colors 











ONE OF OUR STANDARD STYLES BUILT IN FOUR SIZES WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, Main Office and Works: DOVER, N. H. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 261 BROADWAY 
CANADA: The J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto GIBBS-BROWER Co. . Agents 


GREAT BRITAIN: John Haddon & Co., London 























THE THINGS WE DO | Fred’k H Levey Co 
YRAWINGS rons of Hig 


of any description, Manufacturers of High Grade 


“and for every purpose, ID 


oe | Printing Inks 


FLT AES, 











SZ E make a specialty of Inks 

Ys for Magazine and Cata- 
Wy logue work. The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Saturday 


sr] 


DR NING 





Py 3 McClure’s, Cosmopolitan, 
YTOGRAPHS Woman’ aya Companion, Strand, Amer- 
ee ican, Frank Leslte’s Publications, Review 
of Reviews, and many others, are printed 
with Inks made by us. Our Colored 
Inks for Process Printing, both wet and 
dry, are pronounced by Expert Printers 
the best made. 
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FRED’K H. LEVEY, President CHAS. BISPHAM LEVEY, Treasurcr 





7 ; > “4 CHAS. E. NEWTON, Vice-President WM. S. BATE, Secretary 
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4 NALA NN eee -_e NEW YORK, 59 Beekman St. CHICAGO, 357 Dearborn St, 

\NDARTS ‘REET CHICA ) SAN FRANCISCO, 653 Battery St. SEATTLE, 411 Occidental Ave. 
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Hamilton’s 
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COMPOSING-ROOM 
FURNITURE 
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TRACY 
CABINETS 


HE TRACY STEEL-RUN STANDS 
accommodating standard. lip front cases 
have proved so popular, fhere has come a 

demand for this equipment in cabinet form. 

We show here the Tracy Cabinet which has 
flat steel runs providing a five-inch extension 
front. No brackets are required—a solid top 
serving as a working bank on both sides or for 
the accommodation of case equipment. 

The No. 28 Tracy Cabinet holds 48 standard 
California Job Cases. The top of Cabinet is 
reversible and adjustable. One side of the top 
will take an 18x72 Bettis Case; the reverse 
side will hold two pairs of news cases or two 
job cases at the front and a 9x72 inch Lead and 
Slug Case at the back, as shown in the illustra- 
tion. This arrangement provides a combination 
of the old news case equipment and the low job 
case equipment now coming into general use. 

We can supply these Cabinets with all late 
improvements, including foot rails, mortised 
label holders, number tacks and electric light 
equipment. 

We also supply these Cabinets with extra 
deep cases, a full description of which will be 
found in our circular. A copy of this circular 
will be supplied on all inquiries. 


Double the Capacity 


THE RUMFORD PRESS 
Concord, N. H. 
April 19, 1911. 











The Hamilton Mfg. Co., 
Two Rivers, Wis. 

Gentlemen, I am glad to advise you that the 
installation of the new material in our composing- 
room has been very satisfactory. The result has 
been a great saving in floor space and a proportion- 
ate saving in the time of our workmen handling 
the work. 

During the past winter we have practically 
doubled our output of work and this would have 
been impossible without the readjustment through 
your suggestions. Had we attempted to continue 
with our old material, we should have had to either 
refuse the work or double our rental expense by 
taking extra floor space. All the furniture we have 
found as represented and we are well satisfied with 
the investment. Very truly yours, 


J. V. BRIDGE, Mgr. 











interested 

in the ques- 
tion of Modern- 
ized Furniture and 


Ask for a copy of ‘‘Composing-room Economy,’’ showing floor plans of thirty-two modernized 
composing-rooms in some of the leading printing plants in the United States. 









we would like to have 
your representative show 
us a floor plan of our compos- 
ing-room as you would rearrange 
it, with a view to our installing such 

furniture as you can show us would soon 
be paid for in the saving accomplished. 
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THE HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


Main Office and Factories . . TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Eastern Office and Warehouse . . RAHWAY, N. J. 





ALL PROMINENT DEALERS SELL HAMILTON GOODS 





A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, graduated by picas and nonpareils, mailed 
free to every inquiring printer. 










































OUR NEW CATALOG OF SPECIAL FURNITURE IS NOW READY 
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' This machine has absolutely no | 
competition on quality, quantity, 
profits and service to the printer 
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Monotype 
DD 
Keyboar 


——— 
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HIS MACHINE is equipped with the 
Universal Typewriter keyboard, the 
fastest fingering arrangement ever de- 

vised. The operator controls 14 alphabets 
with special characters (no shifting levers); 
can set in two measures from any choice of 
faces, an ample variety to suit every require- 
ment of the newspaper, job and book office. 
This is NOT an exclusively newspaper 
machine. While it meets every newspaper 
requirement on straight matter, and can set 
more department store ads. from a greater 
variety of faces in an endless variety of ways, 
it is distinctly an all-round machine, built to 


handle with equal speed and with Monotype 
quality and accuracy the simplest as well as 
the most complicated kind of matter. 

It handles at will any combination of faces 
you may select through the keyboard and not 
through the ‘‘pi’’ box. It “doubles up’”’ on 
faces and does not prevent the use of the 
many special characters, accents, signs, figures, 
etc., which you want at the operator’s fingers 
in order to make money on all kinds of work. 

Its product—like all Monotype composi- 
tion—is corrected like foundry type by a 
man, and not by a machine which eats up 
real money in hand, plus machine wages. 


See examples of the work of this board on following pages 


Every type, border, space and quad in this page is Monotype 
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“These 2 are not t“stunta.” but ordinary | 
examples of MONOTYPE composi- 
tion on all kinds of profitable work 





so 7 ; ; This is an example of the duplicating work 
This is an example of the duplicating work of the ,, ts opus. Ths mulen ete es 


DD Keyboard. This matter, set in 12 point, and the point, and the column at the right, set in 8 


] j j point, were composed at one operation; that 
column at the right, set in 8 point, were composed at ge peor age sae Re oot st Aart 


one operation; that is, the one operation at the key- two distinct ribbons from which both of these 


ngs “ j examples were cast. 
board produced two distinct ribbons from which both tee Ae Gat deme oe ae 


of these examples were cast. Keyboard an article may be set for a magazine 
With this duplicating feature of the DD Keyboard _ i” 8 point, and with the one operating cost 


: : : x produce at the same time the same matter in II 
an article may be set for a Magazine In 8 point, and with or 12 point in book form. No relation whatever 
the one operating cost produce at the same time the eed exist between the point sizes, measure or 

; ; é spacing on this class of work. 
same matter in 11 or 12 point in book form. No rela- Monotype Product is exactly the same as 
tion whatever need exist between the point sizes, measure _—_"¢w foundry type set by hand on ordinary gal- 
. 4 leys; it requires no special rules, saws or 
or spacing on this class of work. other paraphernalia. High or low quads and 


; spaces may be used in composition at the will 
Monotyp e Product is exactly the same as new of the operator. Indeed, the same ribbon may 


foundry type set by hand on ordinary galleys; it requires be put through the Caster once to produce low 


Two products from one operation for one cost 
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ab”an-na’tion;, n. Banishment. ab”an-ni’tion.t+ NEW WORLD'S RECORD $39. 79 For Men's Full Dress Suita, 


a-banne’}, vt. To put under a ban; anathematize. 
} ’ : “ made of English worsted, 


Pan-ti’a-des, 1 ab”an-tai’o-dis; 2 Sb’’én-tin-dée. 
aaa. eee MADE eaked lapels, lined throughout with rich 
A-ban’tes, 1 a-ban’tiz; 2 a-biin’tés. Inhabitants of mported 


sae t ahaaebes 2 a-bin’shi-a. Same as . : $22 79 For Men’s. Tuxedo Suits, 
pre ety Hayes, Olympic Champion, Is Meade 6 ade (of splendid unfinished 
a ’tie = ’shi-as: = U if . wors' . and-talore: colar an apels, 
— a S SOebes: a Ee Beaten in Marathon lined throughout with heavy silk. Tailor. 


Eubee 
A-banvti-das, 1 a-ban’ti-das; 2 a-bin’tl-dis. Gr. ing and finish like custom work. 


tyrant; fl.—2 
ab an-tl = 1 a anes so 4 Ko 6; 2 ab An-ti’- .y en Thousand Spectators in F ULL —— 


A-ban’tis 1 a-ban’tis; 2 a-bin’tis. [Gr.] 1. Eubcea, . 
Vicinity of Amantia. Madison Square Garden 
odesaaes n. [-TA, pl.) {[LL.] A trepan. $2.9 Z TO $5.94 
ptt a oe an; : ~ re J ree satin 
‘a-rim, 1 ab’a-rim, a-bé’rim, a-ba’rlm, j 1 19 FULL SIZE SILKO- 
Ch); 2’ ib’atim {Heb.; Bib; Mitox Paradise | Right Up to Last Lap Men Race } AT $ ° line Comfortables, white 
cotton filled; winter weight; stitched. 


Lost], A mountain or range east of Jordan. . , 
Ab’a-ris, 1 ab‘a-ris; x 4ib’a -ris. 1. Hyperbor. sage; Like a Team, the Foreigner Lead- 


fl—570. 2 Egy. c ; : $1. 4 FULL SIZE SILKO- 
Ab’a-ron, 1 iene: 6 Wieck Ligue: BNE ing by Small Margin at End of | AT line Comfortables, extra 
i — fine white cotton filling, fancy stitchin 

abrar-thro’sis, Med. (Rare) Diarthrosis. | Each Mile—Hayes’s Sweetheart ss 8. 
ab”ar-tic”ula’tion, 1. ab’ar-tic’yu-lé’shun; " ; 22 SPECIALLY _ FINE 

ar-tle"yu-la’shiin, "nn. Me 1. Diarthrosis. 2. Faints When Long Race Comes to AT $ ° Printed Batiste Comfor- 

Synarthrosis. “ A dislocation. ; Cl tables, full size, pretty styles; stitched; plain 
a bas’, 1 a ba’; 2 a bi’. [F.] Down with: opposed to a ose. sateen borders to match. 


These dictionary accents are run from the keyboard Newspaper headings, 8, 10 and 12 point, at one 6 and 12 point faces with 2 line figures cast at one 
and not the “ pi” box operation operation 














321. Caxsar, I. 2 (BEGUN): THE HELVETIANS AND Archaeology.—Between the ZAMBEzI and the Limpopo, and 
THE PLANS OF ORGETORIX. extending from the coast to at least 27° E., may be found the 
Apud Helvétids longé' ndbilissimus fuit et ditissi- traces of a large population which inhabited Southern Rhodesia 

z ; A see ee is : and Portuguese East Africa in bygone times. Apart from 

mus Orgetorix. Is, M.? Messala et M. Pisdne cdnsuli- numerous mines, some of which are being successfully re- 
bus, régni cupiditate inductus coniiratidnem ndbilitatis worked at the present day, ruins of stone buildings have been 
fécit, et civitati persuasit ut dé finibus suis cum omnibus found in several hundred distinct places. Few of these have 
copiis exirent*: perfacile esse,‘ cum® virtiite® omnibus? been explored systematically, but investigations in 1905, 
praestdrent,® totius Galliae imperid potiri.® though confined to a small number of sites, determined at 
‘Tonge, adv., far, by far. a iia ting eae eee sae es Se eet 


2M., abbreviation of Marcus, a Roman name. ON, Hehe ‘abs aa " 
3 exirent (impf. subjunctive of exed), go out. Fauve: Roy. Met. es “(july ms B06 ). ES RE: RE Se 
4 (dixit) perfacile esse, he said it was very easy. 2 La Condensation de la vapeur d’eau dans l’atmosphere (Helsingfors, 1897). 


Text-book in 10 and 8 point, seven alphabets, with accents Encyclopedia in 10 point, with notes in 6 point; seven alphabets 
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This machine sets straight and intricate matter quicker 
than any other machine—and completes the job 
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Every type, border, space and quad in this page is Monotype 
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Your Composing ean aaa make 


good on speed, quality and variety 
of work with the DD Keyboard 
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Notions 
Pillow Ruffling, somate colle “a ceciene; 


25c value. Special . 


Washable Braids, for children’s pon in 
assorted patterns and colors; worth up to 25c 7 in 
two lots. Special for this sale only, yard. : 


19¢ 


12¢c 
99c 
24c 
49c 
$1.24 


Stamped Chemises on linen, assorted designs 
regular to $1.00. Special, each Sonia ose 


Pillow Tops with back for cross-stitch work, 
including silks to work pillow with. Special, each 


Stamped Waist Patterns on linen; nese 
designs regularly up to 75c. Special, each . 


Stamped Night Dresses; assorted sighs 


and patterns; of good linen. Special, each . 


Sample Gloves 


Women’s Kid Gloves, sample pairs of 8, 12 and 16- 
button lengths, no soiled or damaged pairs, all guaranteed, black 
and colors; sizes mostly 6, 644 and 6% divided into 

two lots: Eight-Button lengths, worth oe 75 t to #2. 25 5O5 
pair, your choice at . Cc 


Twelve and Sixteen-Button lengths, worth a to $1 AS 

$3.50 per pair, your choice at. . . 

Women’s Short Kid Gloves, in Pique Kid and Dog- 

skin, imported cape, also samples of “ Bacmo”’ Gloves 
65c 

Men’s ‘*Bacmo’’ Gloves, of pique, mocha, 


in genuine mocha, cape, chamois and gauntlet lit 
worth $1.50 to $1.75 pec pair. Sample price. 

grays and reindeer, dogskin and oe worth * 50 069 
$2.00 per pair. Sample price c 
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A whole charming room full of 
pretty summer garments. At 
each glance you will see unusual 


$35 vosE 


fully overhauled. 


This Piano is in a fine Rosewood case and has been care- 
It is in fine playing —e and 
makes an excellent practice Piano. 


A USED 


GRAND 


Women’s Petticoats at $ 1 49 
only. Women’s cambric top petticoats, 
with flounce of — lace insertion & lace 
edge. At only $1. 


Women’ eee Gowns 7 5c 


$39 


$4 Monthly 


prices to attract you— 


Lawn Dresses, at 50c and $1.00 


—Fresh and sweet, in all sorts of dainty 
Sizes two, three and four years. 


fashions. 


Long Cashmere Cape Coats, $5 


—Lovely soft quality, lined with silk; the cape 


hand briarstitched. 


Rompers, special at 35c and 50c 
—Of sturdy gingham or chambray; two to six 


year sizes. 


Sun Bonnets and Hats, 25c to $1 
—Cute little Sun Bonnets at 25c and Sun Hatsin 
pink, blue or white, at 50c and $1.00. 

On a special table you will find 
a lot of little garments from the 
LE BOUTILLIER STOCK 





$40 FISCHER GRAND $40 


This Piano is in a richly carved case; has been completely 
overhauled; bas a good tone and action and is a very 


rare value at this aoe. $4 Monthly. 
BUYS A USED $75 


$7 9 STEINWAY splendid tone 


This Piano is in a rosewood case and has a 
and’ action ant. has had careful attention in our repair 
department. ou can only afford a small amount for 


a piano here is - argain. $5 Monthly. 
BUYS A USED $1 50 


$1 50 BAHNSEN 


Here is one of the largest and most desirable of this make. 
It is a beautiful and good-sounding Piano. 








Women’s gowns of cambric; V-neck & 
yoke of cluster plaits, finished with hem- 
stitched ruffle. Extra size. At only 75c. 


House dresses, of fig- $ 1 98 
ured or striped lawn, light or dark colors, 
fend with embroidery or-lace; button 

ack. 


Kimono Sacques of $ 1 59 
white lawn, low neck & sailor collar, 
trimmed with edge of colored embroidery; 
turnback cuff to match. At only $1.59. 


Kimono Negligee at $2. 69 
Women’s kimono negligee of embossed 
crepe; empire model, with soft messaline 


trimming. 
98 


Princess Slips all of col- 
ored lawn; low neck of embroidery, lace 
insertion, ribbon & beading; ruffle at bot- 
tom. 








Department store ads. containing two sizes of Roman and Boldface with 2, 3 or 4 line figures, all at one operation 











| | | 
Buffalo North. Lock | Buffalo ‘Niagara | Main 
znpress tom ven |_ Bay Eaores in 
en 3-59 No. wel No. 41 | No. 51 ‘eee 61 
” 9.00PM. * 9.00PM 
8.06 “ 
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Equivalent 
Coarse Rock 
in Field Class. 
of this Book. 


Equivalent 
Coarse-Grained 
Rock in Petro- 
graphic Class. 


Chief Component 


No.1 Minerals. 
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North ae ae 
Philad cae . Leave 
West P adelphia. 
Lancaster 

Harrisburg 

Newberry | 
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Alkalic feldspars and Granite. 
quartz. 

Lime-soda _feldspars 
and quartz. 

Alkalic feldspars, lit- 
tle or no quartz. 

Soda-lime _feldspars, 
little or no quartz. 

Alkalic feldspars and’ 
nephelite. 


Rhyolite 


Be BS 


—o—s* 


Dacite Granite. 
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Syenite, 
mostly. 
Syenite and 
Diorite. 
Nephelite 

Syenite. 


Trachyte 
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Phonolite 
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Time Table with stub set in extended face and nut body (en set) figure Table with body Oars box heading; t aaa sizes ot type at one operation : 


columns 








Our Matrix system has no restrictions. You can com- 
pose the matrices like type. to suit your special needs 
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Every type, border, space and quad i in this page is amass 
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These flexible features of the Monotype | 
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System make the Monotype Guarantee | 
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The Seanisiied Keybank 


This arrangement of the different alphabets 
and figures required is never changed. 

It is the same as all standard typewriters 
which have had a twenty years’ test for speed 
and accuracy. No other fingering arrange- 
ment can possibly equal the records of this 
board. 

It has no shift keys, adjusting levers, dead 
or unused keys, and its touch and escapement 
are an aid and not a hindrance to the operator. 

No relation need exist between the Keybank 
and matrix case arrangement. Any mechan- 


eeoegeooooeooe 
» depp dr tn aaa 
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The Typewriter Keybank 


ical arrangement of keys on a writing or com- 
posing machine is a positive restriction on 
product. 


Arrange the Matrices to suit the job 

The single matrix is the unit in the Mono- 
type system. 

We do not restrict you to any two-letter 
combination of Roman, Italic or boldface in 
which each letter of the two alphabets must be 
the same width. No twocharacters are driven 
in the same Matrix. 

Combinations to suit the job, the office or 
the customer can be selected from our speci- 
men book, which contains the best and the 


The Monotype 
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The Flexible Monotype Matrix 


largest assortment of faces for use on any 
composing machine. 

Special figures, fractions, accents, or any 
variety of signs, can be substituted for char- 
acters you do not want and arranged by your 
own operator in your own office. 

All sizes of type cast from Monotype 
matrices line at the bottom—not at the top. 


Matrix case filled—ready to use 


“Fits the topcoat pocket,” weighs 30 ounces. 
A “‘handful”’ of matrices which contains all the 
fonts of Roman, Italic and Boldface you will 
ever need on any job, and the special charac- 


Any Combination of Faces will Fit This Case 


ters besides. Every character in this case has 
a corresponding key of its own on the keybank. 

If your work is ever out of the ordinary, you 
can meet any emergency with a matrix system 
for your machine which takes the work as it 
comes, and adapts itself to all kinds of straight 
and intricate composition. 


sets all sizes from 5 point to 14 point in any meas- 
ure up to 84 picas, and casts type, borders, spaces 
and quads in all sizes from 5 point to 36 point 


Lanston Monotype Machine Company 
Philadelphia 
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Every type, border, space and quad in this page is Monotype 
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You Can Avoid 
All Risk 


when buying a new job 
press (if you are not posted) 
by asking particulars of 
any printer using the 
PEERLESS. Its mechani- 
cal principle is correct, and 
its reputation is backed up 
by a record of 25 years of 
satisfactory service. 





Ask any of the principal dealers for 
catalogue giving further details. 
Carried in stock at most places 





FOR SALE BY THE PRINCIPAL DEALERS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 





PEERLESS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY THE CRANSTON works 


70 Jackson Street, Palmyra, N. Y., U.S. A. 














Convenience & Durability 


Handiness and durability constitute 
the fundamental basis of a perfect and 
satisfactory STEEL DIE AND PLATE 
STAMPING Press. The mechan- 
ical principles and construction are 
absolutely correct, nothing skipped 
or overlooked—the main object bein 
to create a thoroughly dependable 
press. Speed, accuracy and character 
of its output are features worth in- 
vestigating. 


It inks, wipes, polishes and prints at one 
operation from a die or plate, 5x9 inches, 
at a speed of 1,500 impressions per hour. 
We emboss center of a sheet 18 x 27 inches. 


Write for full particulars, prices, terms, etc. 
We manufacture two smaller sizes of press. 
Also hand-stamping and copperplate presses. 


The Modern Machine Company 
Belleville, Illinois 











Reliable 
Printers 
Rollers 


Saml Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


3162318 South Canal Street 


PITTSBURG 


First Avenue and Ross Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


52-54 So. Forsyth Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


675 Elm Street 


MILWAUKEE 


133-135 Michigan Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 
——“FIS-7E1 Fourth St, So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 









































SPRAGUE “2” ELECTRIC 
AC. MOTORS bc. 


Why are a very large percentage of the printing 
presses and allied machinery in this country equipped 
with Sprague Motors and Controllers? 


Because our motors and controllers give the most 
efficient and reliable service. Because this efficiency 
and reliability not only reduces power and main- 
tenance bills but also increases the shop capacity. 


We are prepared to furnish specifications free of 
obligation on your part. 





Ask for Bulletin No. 2294 





Round Type Motor Belted to Kellogg 
Rotary Offset Press 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Offices: 527-531 West 34th Street, New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago St. Louis Milwaukee Boston Philadelphia Pittsburg 
Baltimore Atlanta San Francisco Seattle 











Full Equipments of the Latest and Most Improved 


ae ee 


ESTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS 





NSF RTTING NO 


A TRIAL ORDER WILL MAKE YOU A 
PERMANENT USER OF 


— PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC — 


INKS 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Chalmann Printing Ink Co. a 


212 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 8 RR rer ee ee 


711 S. Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILL. JAM ES ROWE 


pee NEW OMLGnsee 241-247 South Jefferson St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ph ape oe ctalairea st NEB. 
22 North Second Street ... . LLE, TENN 

P ig y LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European Agents, 
73 Union Avenue MEMPHIS, TENN. ' 189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Another Lot of 
Thompson Typecasters 


Now Ready for Delivery 


Heretofore we have been unable 
to supply the demand for these 
typecasters, but increases in our 
factory equipment now assure 
prompt deliveries. 


Remember— 


The Thompson Typecaster is the 
only machine which casts type 
from Linotype Matrices. 

The only machine which casts 
type from 5 to 48 point. 

The only machine which gives 
any desired combination of nicks 
in all bodies. 

The only machine which uses 
Linotype, Compositype and 
special electrotype matrices in one 
and the same mold. 


Thirty Machines in Daily Use 


Write for Prices, Terms, and Copies of 
Letters from Satisfied Users 


Thompson Type Machine Company 
624-632 S. Sherman Street, CHICAGO 


Set in type made by the Thompson Typecaster in The H. O. Shepard Company Printing Plant. 








A Right Principle 


is unchangeable. New inventions 
may claim advancement, but they 
can not.change that which is funda- 
mentally allright. They can not replace 
for ONE moment the results that are 
obtainable only through correct prin- 
ciples. The SHNIEDEWEND 
PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESS 
produces perfect proofs of type forms, 
because its foundation principle is 
absolutely right. 


is a necessity in a Paper Cutter, 


“RELIANCE” 


Accuracy 


The Infallible Proofs 


of half-tones obtainable onthe 
RELIANCE PHOTO-ENGRA- 
VERS’ PROOF PRESS have proven 
to the entire photo-engraving realm 
that this heaviest, this most power- 
ful, this most durable press is the only 
DEPENDABLE one for any and 
every plant. 


Also sold by Williams-Lloyd Machinery Co., Geo. Russell 
Reed Co., Toronto Type Foundry Co., N.Y. Machinery Co., 
A.W.Penrose & Co., London, Klimsch & Co., Frankfurt,Ger. 


The 
LEVER PAPER 


CUTTER has demonstrated its un- 
failing accuracy, and is acknowledged 
to be in the lead for close cutting, 
A VITAL POINT in purchasing a 


lifetime machine. 





GUARANTEED AS REPRESENTED 





Write for Circulars, giving prices and sizes of 
these machines, direct to the manufacturers 


Paul Shniedewend & Co. 


627 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, U.S. A. 


OR TO YOUR DEALER 











you can avoid many troubles and save many 
dollars in the up-keep of your presses by 
selecting presses having a reputation (earned 
by test) for strength, accuracy, convenience 


and economy. 


The Improved 
Universal Press 


needs little introduction or praise. It was de- 
signed to give to the printer the fullest measure 
of satisfaction and its purpose has been recognized and fully accomplished. 


Is specially adapted to high-class work —such as half- 
tone, four-color work, embossing, cutting and creasing 


The National Machine Company, Manufacturers 


Sole Canadian Agents—MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg 


Hartford, Connecticut 














The Actual Work Tells the Story 


and any printer using the SWINK HIGH-GRADE PRESS 


will not hesitate to recommend it to his neighbor - printer. 


The Swink High-Grade Press 


is designed to assist the 

printer who would keep 

quality of product up 

and cost of production 

down. Built for hard 

service; entire structure 

free from technical or 

complicated parts; its 

register is absolute, the Soran SWINK /PRINSING PETS! © 2 29 | 
impression certain; ; mips 
compact, simple and 

efficient. Its speed is 

2,400 per hour — no 

better two-revolution 

press manufactured. 


It’s the duty of every 
alert printer to investi-- 
ate this press before 
uying new equipment 


Factory and General Offices 


The Swink Printing Press Company, aan nue 








Patented in 
United States 


Great Britain = Before You 


France 
Belgium 
BuyAnother— 


Suppose you investi- 
gate the many zew 
and valuable im- 
provements found in 


The 
Acme 
Binder 
No. 6 


You want a Stapler 
that is accurate and 
dependable at the 
right price. The 
“Acme” keeps 
down your cost of 
production. It is 
equipped with all the 
i ° e 6 e e ° 
eo — With every machine in the printing shop in- 
by printers’ supply dividually driven by a Westinghouse Motor 
houses throughout alii f th ie is l 
thotnited estates: there 1s no waste of power, as 1s the case when driving a large 
heh ix dk mab amount of shafting and a large number of machines that are doing 
Godan Wale ag no work. With individual drive when a machine is not work- 
« ing it is not running, and when working consumes only the power 
The Acme sufficient to run it. Furthermore, you can place your machines 
Staple Machin exactly where wanted. We make motors specially adapted to 
apie Machine printing machinery, and can tell you just how to apply them. 
Co., Ltd., Send for Circulars 1068 and 1118 


112 North Ninth St., Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Camden, N. J. " 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Westinghouse Motors Driving Stitchers 























Platen Dwell Obtainable through any Reliable Dealer. 
Clutch D r1ve — MANUFACTURED OND BY 


Motor Attachment Boston Printing Press 
& Machinery Co. 


(Umexcelied?) 2 ee we 


atest “Prouty. 
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James White Paper Co, | | #2étc Printing Ink Co- 


@ Manufacturers of the Eagle 
Brand Two-Color, Three- 
Colorand Quad Inks for Wet 

TRADE-MarRK e e . 
REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE. Printing. Inks that retain 
their Full Color Value when 


COVE R AND BOOK printed on Multicolor presses. 
PA P E R S Western Branch : Factory : 


219 W. MONROE ST. - - - CHICAGO 705 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. Jersey City,N. J. 



































For Careful Work, USE 


Soww Punches 


They cut every hole absolutely clean, no matter what the 
material used. ‘Tremendously powerful— no vibration. 


Last Long — Require Few Repairs — Consume Little Power. 


The Tatum Punch with direct-connected motor repre- 
sents the highest achievement in paper punches. 

Adjustment to any multiple may be made without removing the 
idle heads. 

Round shapes all interchangeable. Nineteen stock sizes. Special 
shapes quickly furnished. 

Be sure to get **TATUM” when buying a punch — any user is a 
good reference. Five styles. Prices from $35 to $325. 





Write for Catalogue A. 





Style D— With Direct-connected Motor. 


THE SAM’L C. TATUM CO. 


3310 Colerain Avenue .... . CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Punch, with stripper and die. 
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* For That Highest Character of 5 a 


/ Printing Results and Artistic 


/ Color Work 


y —the printer will make no mistake in selecting, in behalf of his 
best customers’ interests, a coated paper possessing correct surface 
and body, sensitive to the finest plates. 


eye \lli, 
amel 


A Quality That Leaves Nothing to Be Desired 


VELVO-ENAMEL appeals at once to the publisher and to the 
printer of artistic catalogues and high-class printed matter. Its 
durability, wearing qualities and exceptionally uniform printing 
surface are all points to be carefully considered before placing orders 
for high-grade coated papers. 
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We carry the largest stock of Enamel Book, S. & S. C., and Machine Finish 
Book Paper in Chicago, ready for quick delivery, in case lots or more, 
in standard sizes and weights. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


(Incorporated ) 


General Offices: 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Western Sales Office: Printers’ Building, Sherman and Polk Sts., Chicago 


Mills at Tyrone, Pa.; Piedmont, W. Va.; Luke, Md.; Davis, W. Va.; Covington, Va.; Duncan 
Mills, Mechanicsville, N. Y.;- Williamsburg, Pa. Y) 


4 
Cable Address: ‘‘ Pulpmont, New York.’’ A. I. and A. B. C. Codes Used. uf 
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A New Building} 


Has been erected at the factory in Westerly, to be used exclusively in the 
manufacture of flat-bed presses, this building being made necessary by 


the Ewer 
Growing 
Demand 

















New Series High Speed Four Roller Two Revolution Press 











FOR SINGLE AND TWO REVOLUTION 


Cottrell 
Presses 


HIS new space will be in addition to that formerly allotted to these | 











machines in the main factory building. Printers and publishers can 

now feel assured that their requirements will be more promptly 
met in the future. Those who are not familiar with the superior points 
of Cottrell Presses should send for a copy of “The New Series Cottrell,” a 
four-color booklet which describes the Two-Revolution, or “Cottrell Sin- 
gle Revolution Presses,” a booklet which shows the Single Revolution line 
of presses. Before buying, get our quotation on your next flat-bed press. 








C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 


25 Madison Square, North MANUFACTURERS 279 Dearborn Street 
New York Works: Westerly, R. I. Chicago 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY 


GENERAL SELLING AGENTS 
Philadelphia New York Chicago Detroit Atlanta San Francisco 


Set in Keystone’s Emerson Series with 12 Point Panel Border No. 6. Printed on a No. 5 Cottrell 


S01 


Watch these Inserts for Examples of Good Typography 





6 Point Font $2 00 15 A $090 31a $1 10 


LACK APPRECIATION OF HARD WORK 
If a man works for a living—that’s about all 
he gets. The fellow who reaps the prizes is 
the one who enjoys his work. For after all 
no pleasure can equal the satisfaction one 
derives from knowledge of accomplishment 











EMERSON 
SERIES 




















12 Point Font $2 75 10 A $1 35 18 a $1 40 


OUR RIVETED-BRAZED 


Paragon Steel Chases in 
your equipment will be 
found wery serviceable 


18 Point Font $3 25 6A $165 10a $1 60 


FOUND RELICS 
Under the ruins 
of an old Palace 


30 Point Font $4 25 3A $210 6a $2 15 


GARDENS 
Rose Bush 


42 Point Font $7 25 3A $440 4a $2 85 


BOX ES 
Drifted 


48 Point Font $10 00 


8 Point Font $2 25 14A $105 28 a $i 20 
POPULAR KEYSTONE TYPE FACES 
The Emerson Series is an excellent 
extended letter made from Nickel- 
Alloy Metal on the Universal Line— 
a strong combination. $123456789 


10 Point Font $2 50 12 A $1 15 23 a $1 35 


PLEASE YOUR CUSTOMER 


This will induce him to call 
again and you will have the 
satisfaction of Knowing that 
he appreciated your efforts 


14 Point Font $3 00 8A G1 45 14a $1 55 


LOVELY MAIDEN 


Saw two Games of 
Golf and Base Ball 
down on the beach 


24 Point Font $3 50 4A $1 85 6a $1 65 


MOUNTAIN 
Climb Rocks 


36 Point Font $5 50 3 A $3 25 4a $2 25 


STOLEN 
Miuschietf 











KEYSTONE 


TYPE FOUNDRY 


Philadelphia New York Chicago 


Detroit Atlanta San Francisco 




















3 A $600 4 a $4 00 
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Excellen nt equipment in men -_ 
material for doing half-tone 
thr ies anol faa color plates, zinc cetc er 


ings, etc. 


Prompt service and good quality 
are the leading characteristics of this 
house, so out-of-town printers can 
safely place their illustrative and pro- 
cess work with us. Being printers as 
well as engravers, we know what the 
printer wants, and give it to him. 
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THE HENRY O..“HEPARD ©O. 
632 South Sherman St, CHICAGO F* 
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aha) thing 
to do~1 go 
alatomelonis 


ir Cyalhic Raleigh 
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THE ELEMENT OF HANDWORK IN CYLINDER PRESS COSTS. 


BY WINTHROP M. SOUTHWORTH. 


mar’ NE of the biggest general 

movements that ever has been 

undertaken in any line of 

business is the one which is 

just now so radically chang- 

ing for the better the finan- 

cial condition of print-shops 

all over the country—the 

general introduction of a 

practical cost system. Though 

the ready-made systems, care- 

fully worked out on scientific principles, fit practi- 

cally all offices so far as general lines are concerned, 

they naturally can not cover every small detail. 

Printers are finding that there are many things 

they must work out for themselves. It therefore 

seems pertinent at this time that we begin and 

acquaint each other with some of the more impor- 

tant of these smaller details, and with the methods 

we have adopted for determining accurately the 

cost in the various departments— methods that 

we have given a fair trial and for the efficiency of 
which we can personally vouch. 

The pressroom is probably capable of a greater 
percentage of profit per working hour — provided 
it is rightly handled—than any other depart- 
ment: for it is open to more economies, more com- 
binations of operations, more speed when work is 
actually under way, more adaptable to overtime or 
to night-crew work. On the other hand, there is, 
as we found by experience, a very great chance 

34 


for leakages, particularly in time rightly charge- 
able to a definite job and not so charged. 

For much too long a time we found a tremen- 
dous difference in cylinder-press time reported on 
our cost-cards for different editions of the same 
job—editions exactly alike—paper, quantity, 
colors, form and all. Even after allowing for 
unusual conditions that sometimes would exist, 
the difference was far too great. And the peculiar 
feature was that when the department was least 
busy, the shortest time was reported. From our 
experience, the opposite should have been true. 

The solution of the problem was worked out 
by a man who is so well known in the trade that 
I am glad to give the credit to him — Mr. William 
A. Spurrier. It was simply the overlooked ele- 
ment of “ handwork.” 

Our cylinder press costs were made up on the 
basis of a pressman and feeder to each of the 
larger presses, and of a pressman only to the 
ponies —that is, of course, in addition to the cost 
of the press itself. Ifa job tied up a certain press 
for twenty hours, for instance, twenty hours 
appeared on the cost-card. It was found by care- 
ful observation that when this twenty-hour job, 
requiring a large amount of make-ready, was in 
the pressroom during a lull, several different men, 
who would otherwise have been unoccupied, were 
used for marking-out and pasting overlays. When 
the same job came during a rush, with every man 
busy on his own press, the regular two men did 
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the work previously done by four or five. Conse- 
quently, the press time, instead of being twenty 
hours, was tremend@usly increased. Besides being 
confusing to the office—that is, the ‘ counting- 
room” —it was unfair to the customer. There 
was nothing to show what the veal cost was. 

To overcome this, the costs in the cylinder 
department were separated into two classes — 
machine and hand s@@ek. Each press is now 
charged at a certain e per hour, as a machine 
only —it makes no difference how many men are 
required to operate it. Each operative is charged 
at the rate per hour of his weekly wage. (The 
fixed charges are made a part of the machine 
cost.) To illustrate: a press that was formerly 
charged at $1.50 per hour, cost, is now charged at 
66 cents; the pressman at 48 cents and the feeder 
at 36 cents. This division is in operation whether 
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charge price. A glance at the cost-card, with its 
definite divisions, shows if more time has been 
used (on account of batters, waits for stock, etc.), 


- than can be legitimately charged to the customer’s 


account. 

(4) In case the customer on a reorder wants 
to cut the expense, the salesman can estimate 
pretty closely how much the make-ready can be 
decreased without cheapening too much the ap- 
pearance of the completed job. 

(5) It forms a definite basis for instruction to 
the pressroom in case of reprints. 

(6) It is extremely valuable to the estimator 
as showing the amount of make-ready (always 
harder to judge than the running time) a given 
class of work may be reasonably expected to take. 

(7) It makes “soldiering ” on the part of the 
operatives impossible. Every hour—minute in 





UMATILLA RESERVATION. 


Photograph by Major Lee Moorehouse. 


the press is actually running or being held while 
the job is made ready, and all details for both 
press and operative—number, date, number of 
hours for each date, rate, overtime and waiting 
time are transferred to the cost-card. 

The information derived is useful in many 
ways, the most important of which follow: 

(1) It insures all time consumed on a given 
job being charged to that job. Formerly only the 
time of the press and its regular crew was 
charged. The balance went up against the varia- 
ble overhead. 

(2) It tells immediately just how much time 
was spent on the run and how much on make- 
ready, and so enables the superintendent to deter- 
mine whether undue time has been given to either 
process. Formerly it was impossible to tell just 
why a job was too long on the press. 

(3) It is a great aid to the office in fixing the 


fact—of each man’s time must of necessity be 
recorded on his slips for the day. (Instead of 
using one slip for each day, we think a slip for 
each job is better, though on long runs a new slip 
is started each morning. This gives each morn- 
ing a complete record of the number of impres- 
sions of each press for the preceding day.) 

The system can be carried into the jobroom at 
times, but as a rule the man and press are so 
closely allied as to make division impracticable. 
In cases where an extra man or boy is used for 
slip-sheeting, hand-bronzing, etc., it is valuable. 

We found the scheme quite simple in opera- 
tion, once the men became used to it, and it is 
proving many times worth the small amount of 
extra clerical time taken to record the results. In 
our own case, the regular cost clerk, who really 
semed to have all her time taken, easily handled 
the extra detail. 
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THE COLLEGE STUDENT FEEDS A PRESS. 
TOLD BY HIMSELF.* 

CAEAR INDIAN: I hope you 
haven’t been tearing your 
shirt because I didn’t answer 
your dandy letter. I was 
mighty glad to get a letter 
from you especially as I had 

r only sent you a_ post-card. 

Wherefor be it known to all 

men that I will hereby en- 

deavor to reinstate myself and with your kind 
permission I will drive on the hearse: 

Did you know that I intended to get work in 
the printing-office here and in that way earn some 
money? Well, you know it now, and you should 
also bear in mind that people don’t always do as 
they intend. I went to the guy who calls himself 
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you suppose it was? Why he had a small-sized 
newspaper, sized 24 by 12 inches, that he expected 
me to juggle into a Univeral press. But he 
couldn’t scare me. I says “all right; I can do 


that, too,” and started the old press to buzzing; 
but she buzzed just as fast as the little one had 
and I found myself all balled up. You can imag- 
ine how awkward the > i were; they were so 


big that I couldn’t keep straight at all. I 
was shooting them into press at the rate of 
about three thousand an hour, about one out of 
every ten got in straight and the others I slung on 
the floor. The miserable cutoff worked so hard 
that a man almost has to get his feet on it to move 
the thing, and, as it was, I had to use both hands. 
After I had been throwing paper around for 
about ten minutes a gust of wind came along and 
blew one of them over onto the rollers. I lost my 








INDIAN WAR PARADE AT THE “‘ ROUND-UP,” PENDLETON, OREGON. 
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the head nabob of the printery and told him I was 
looking for a job. Could I feed a press? Oh, yes, 
I could feed a press all right; I’d fed a press for 
the last six years and knew all about it. So he 
told ‘me to show up the next afternoon and he 
would give me something to do. I was on the 
job at the right time and he set me at feeding bill- 
heads into a small power press. By George, that 
thing went like the devil. I couldn’t keep track of 
the darn thing close enough to tell whether it was 
open or shut, but I didn’t have to bother with it 
long; the boss came along, and said there was 
another job he wanted to put me on, and what do 


* This contribution is taken from a letter by a college chum to the son 
of Mr. Dewey Hamilton, secretary-treasurer of Waukegan Typographical 
Union, No. 294. Prominence is given this “ privileged communication ” 
because of its educational value in showing the amateur pressfeeder’s point 
of view. The writer of the letter has a printing outfit of his own and is 
familiar with the art in his own small way. There is a serious side to the 
letter, and that is seen in the method of setting the boy to his task. 


goat and forgot how to shut the brute off. The 
sheet of paper went slapping and swirling around 
there and clogging up the whole works. I took a 
yank at every lever that was in sight and at last 
managed to jerk the strap off the wheel. Then I 
worked for about half an hour cleaning up the 
mess—some lovely job that. Soon I had things 
whistling along nicely, but the long-legged mutt 
next to me thought things were moving too slow 
to suit him, so he shoved the motor along a peg or 
two and the press buzzed faster yet. I staid by it 
though and had paper sailing around my head 
till the room looked white. To every one I got in 
the press about three would drop on the floor. I 
had a peach of a white carpet around my feet. 
Then the boss came in and started to baw! me out 
about wasting so many. I says, “Oh, I’m getting 
along fine now,” and from then on I chucked the 
bad ones in with the good. After a while I thought 
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it was about time to quit and began to stack up 
the ones I had printed. What did I do but let a 
whole handful of them go sliding on the floor and 
get all dirt? I slammed them on the table, got my 
hat and beat it. Next day I goes tearing back 
with a grin on my mug and asks the boss what I 
should do. ‘‘Oh, we got something for you all 
right. See that old rusty paper-cutter over there? 
Well, you go to work and clean it up nice. It’ll 
take about two weeks; then we got some more old 
iron down-stairs when you get that done.” Of 
course I got the horse-laugh, but it didn’t bother 
me any. I wasn’t going to lay down right in front 
of the whole office, so I went to work and cleaned 
on the cutter for about ten minutes. Then I beat 
it, and haven’t shown my nose around there since. 
The mutt owes me eighty cents, but I guess it is 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
CONSISTENCY IN THE PROOFROOM. 

BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

ty ANY persons have mislearned 
the lesson set for them by 
Emerson in his essay on “ Self- 
reliance,” from which the dic- 
tionaries quote: “A foolish 
consistency is the hobgoblin of 
little minds.” His qualifying 
adjective is lost or ignored at 
least as frequently as it is 
acknowledged in citing him in favor of inconsist- 
ency. Thus the actual saying is perverted, and 
the intention misrepresented, so that Emerson is 
often thought to have objected to any effort to be 
consistent. But his objection was to foolish effort 








BUFFALO VERNON, BARE-HANDED, THROWS A WILD STEER AT THE ‘* ROUND-UP,” 
PENDLETON, OREGON. 
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fair enough, because I spoilt about a dollar and 
eighty cents worth of paper. I’m no junkman 
and I'll see his blamed old paper-cutter in Halifax 
before I’ll clean it. Cube was going to go over 
there and work too, but he lost his goat; he was 
afraid they would put him on the iron right away 
because he came with me. I bet he would have 
been put on the iron pretty quick. Yes? 





A BAD EGG. 


“He always was a bad egg, but nobody seemed to notice 
it while he was rich.” 

“Yes, he was all right until he was broke.” — Sacred 
Heart Review. 





A BELATED ARRIVAL. 


A daughter was born to Mr. and Mrs. Hellis Russell at 
Port Gibson this week —a companion of the twins born 
some time ago.— Newark (N. Y.) Union-Gazette. 


only, and not intended to apply to half the extent 
to which it has been so unthinkingly spread. We 
have here a parallel to the frequent saying that 
money is the root of all evil, when the Scripture, 
from which it is supposed to be quoted, says that 
the love of money is the root. Under some circum- 
stances, and particularly in matters of form, con- 
sistency, or uniformity, is not only desirable, but 
universally demanded, whether some people— 
mostly those not immediately concerned — decry 
it or not. The proofroom is preéminently a fitting 
place for uniformity in general, though even there 
the demand can be carried to a worse than foolish 
extent. 

It is impossible for any one to determine a 
dividing line between consistency and inconsist- 
ency so that all of one kind shall be on one side of 
it and all else on the other. It is equally impos- 
sible for any one to determine for any one else 














when it is worth while to be consistent and when 
it is not worth while. But we all know that some 
such effort is demanded in every proofroom, and 
that the demand is reasonable, and so it seems 
worth while to direct attention to some special 
instances and leave the matter in general for per- 
sonal decision. 

When I was reading proof on a New York 
morning paper the foreman left a note for me one 
evening which ended with the instruction, ‘“‘ Take 
charge of the proofroom until further orders.” 
(I firmly hold that his action was inconsistent in 
the fact that he added at least $10 worth to my 
duties each week, but did not add anything to my 
pay, which was the same as that of the other read- 
ers.) The room had been without a special head 
man, and some little troubles demanded settle- 
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cases, except possibly the poor one of determining 
by the length of the words. Good bookwork should 
be carefully corrected according to the style of the 
office, or according to a style set by the customer — 
for some customers will insist on having things 
done in their own way. But for a newspaper the 
most advisable practice for the proofreader seems 
to be less rigid. If so instructed, of course the 
proofreader must correct according to style. With- 
out such instruction, why not leave such things 
just as they come, without making trouble for the 
sake of foolish consistency? Of course, though, 
with a distinct understanding that one form is the 
style of the office, compositors will know it as well 
as proofreaders, and there will be little need of 
correction. 

A compositor on another paper divided the 
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ment authoritatively. One night a compositor 
brought to me a proof on which “a newly married 
couple” had been made “ newly-married.”” When 
the reader was told not to mark such hyphens he 
said it was wrong without the hyphen; but on 
being asked whether he would insert one in “a 
brilliantly illuminated room” he instantly said no, 
and was then told not to mark it in any such words. 

Formerly such compounding was very com- 
mon, but for many years it has been. decreasing, 
though even now some old-fashioned people insist 
upon it. It is a matter of almost no importance 
outside the printing-office, but, like many other 
details, worthy of absolute settlement one way or 
the other in the proofroom, because of reduced 
correction of type. Absolute settlement here 
means that all similar words of this kind should 
be treated alike. There is no reason for either 
form in one case that is not equally potent in all 
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word tribune properly (trib-une) and a proof- 
reader marked it changed (tri-bune), forcing the 
resetting of two lines, as it was linotype work. 
Another reader who revised the proof spoke to the 
first reader in remonstrance, when, to his surprise, 
the first reader said the word was tri-bune’, as he 
heard everybody say it so. He evidently was not 
aware that many words are very commonly mis- 
pronounced. The main point was that it was 
worse than needless to demand the resetting of 
two lines to change such a word either way — 
that is, on a daily newspaper. But, if a proof- 
reader thinks it is worth while to change word- 
divisions, especially when the word is pronounced 
differently by different authorities—as de-position 
by some and dep-osition by others—he should 
certainly ascertain how the word is divided in the 
dictionary that is used in the office. He would 
find that every American dictionary gives tribune 
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the way our compositor set it. In this case and 
the preceding one, as in innumerable others, it is 
true that a foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of 
little minds. 

Inconsistency is an intrinsic element of every 
language that is alive, and some of it could be 
found even in every language that is dead. More 
than that, human nature, and even individual 
human nature, comes far short of absolute con- 
sistency. Almost every person, if not actually 
every one, is inconsistent enough to be ready to 
charge it as a fault against others, on certain 
occasions, often while the person making the 
charge is at the same time practicing exactly the 
same inconsistency. I could point out more than 
one man who has asserted that he cared nothing 
for consistency when some one has reasoned on 
that basis for something he did not wish to adopt, 
yet who has in cases exactly similar held it to be 
very faulty for a proofreader not to be consistent. 

It is in hope of securing consistency, or uni- 
formity, that style-cards are made; yet no style- 
card was ever made that did not embody much 
inconsistency. 

We leave this subject with the feeling that 
nothing definite has been accomplished in the 
writing, beyond furnishing some food for thought, 
but more strongly convinced than in the begin- 
ning that as a whole the problem must be left for 
individual solution. 
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ROMAN SMALL LETTERS.! 


BY WILLIAMS WELCH, 
Chief Draftsman, Signal Corps, United States Army. 


ETTERS are most ornamental 
when they are uniform and 
regular throughout, but the 
greatest degree of legibility is 
created when there is the most 
distinct and striking differ- 
ence among them all. For 
this reason it is most essential 

ASSES that the small letters should 
always be made to differ from each other as much 
as possible and anything approaching similarity 
between any of them should be carefully guarded 
against; because it is obvious that if the letters 
should resemble each other closely they could not 
be ‘distinguished very readily, and consequently 
the words which they formed could not be read 
rapidly. 

The roman capital letters are quite handsome 
and their uniformity makes them very attractive, 
but it prevents them from being read with ease. 
They can not be formed rapidly with a pen, and 
for that reason writing with them was slow and 
tedious. These difficulties caused the small letters 
to be devised as script about 789 A. D. They were 
derived from the capitals and from the Greek 
small letters, but underwent many changes and 
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PECULIARITIES OF BEANS. 


A diet of beans affects one man one way and another 
man another way. It led the Rev. Cortland Myers to declare 
that clubwomen are in the vestibule of hell. It led Jovo 
Sasso, of Steubenville, Ohio, to take a shot at the keeper of 
his boarding-house. Beans are all right, but immoderate 
indulgence in them is certain to lead to trouble.— B. L. T., 
in Chicago Tribune. 


variations before they were finally developed into 
a satisfactory alphabet. About 1468 they were 
cut in type and their legibility has brought them 
into almost universal use for printed matter of all 


1 These letters are known as “ jower-case”’ by typesetters and printers, 
because the case containing them is placed below the one in which the capi- 
tals are kept. 














kinds. The demand for them has caused type- 
makers to continue to improve them until they 
have reached a higher degree of perfection than 
any other alphabet, but in type they are usually 
crowded very close together to save as much space 
as possible and there is a slight tendency to sacri- 
fice legibility for uniformity. Type also has the 
appearance of being mechanically exact and rigid. 
Draftsmen and engravers are free from the 
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be about one-tenth of the height of the tall small 
letters. When these stems are exactly 1:10 they 
look right with capitals whose stems are 1:7 of 
their own height, but they are rather light with 
capitals whose stems are 1:6 of their height. In 
the alphabet (Fig. 1) the widths of the letters are 
the average of those given in the previous table 
and the height of the short one is made equal to 
six times the width of the stems. 


rel cdef éhi kil: 


nopqrstuvwxyz 


Fig. 1. 


restrictions of typemaking and a few of them have 
been able to form the small letters with more grace 
and beauty and to give each one its distinctive 
character better than has been done in type, but 
this alphabet could be improved greatly by making 
certain letters differ from each other more than 
they do at present.’ 

In the best examples of the normal or standard 
letters they vary but slightly in their proportions, 
details of construction and in the method of 


1] 


The relation between the height of the short 
letters, like m n u, to the tall ones, like b h k 1, is 
made very nearly the same by the best authorities. 
Enthoffer’s Manual and the United States Coast 
Survey Standard make the height of the lower 
ones 3:5 (60 per cent) of the taller ones; Jacoby’s 
and Becker’s books made them 5:8 (6214 per cent) 
and the average of ten specimens measured in a 
catalogue of type was found to be 7:11 (6314 per 
cent). The average of these five is 6134, per cent, 
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Ic 


a © 


\ 


1:10 


2 


] 
: 


Fig. 2. 


spacing them. Their comparative widths in six 
most excellent alphabets, which were selected 
from entirely different sources, are shown in the 
accompanying table. The height of the taller ones 
is taken as the unit of measurement. . 

In these alphabets the average proportion of 
width to height of the letters n and u is 4:5, which 
is the same as for the capital letter H. The stems 
of the short letters, like i and r, are very nearly 
one-sixth of their height, and this causes them to 





2A series of tests, made in the psychological laboratory of Clark Uni- 
versity, has shown that bhk, ceo, onu, sxz, san and others are too nearly 
alike and are ccnfused with each other, and that the relative legibility of 
the different letters is usually about in the following order: mwgdpfjyvgkb 


hlirxatunosecz. 


which happens to be the proportion obtained by 
dividing a line into “extreme and mean ratio,” so 
that the shorter part of the line is to the longer 
part as the longer part is to the whole line. Fig. 2 
shows these proportions compared. 

The extreme and mean ratio of a line is one of 
the most beautiful proportions, because it is very 
close to the simple and pleasing ones of 4:7, 3:5, 
5:8 and 2:3, and it is almost exactly the mean of 
these four.* An optical deception causes the lower 
part of any division to appear slightly smaller 





8 In a work by Dr. A. Zeising, published in 1854, this division is called 
the “* golden cut ’” and was developed by him from the theory of the correct 
proportions of the human body. 
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than it actually is. Therefore, if the lower part 
of this division is increased very slightly to 6214 
per cent (5:8), the height of the tall letters will 
appear to be divided almost exactly into extreme 
and mean ratio, as is shown on the right of the 
figure above. The alphabet (Fig. 3) shows the 
height of the short letters increased to 6214 per 
cent of the tall ones, while the tall ones remain 
1:10 of their own height. 
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w and x incline almost three-fourths of a degree 
to the left, q and t nearly one degree to the right, 
and all the others nearly one-half a degree to the 
left. 

The system of spacing the small letters is the 
same as for the capitals. This table (Fig. 4) gives 
the normal widths and spacing for each letter. 

The height of the tall ones is taken as the 
unit of measurement. Below each one is given its 


abedeféhijklm 


nopqrstuvwxyz 


Fig. 3. 


Copies of this alphabet were submitted for 
criticism to six of the best authorities on that 
subject, and as there were no conflicting opinions 
among them, the improvements which they sug- 
gested have been made. 

There are numerous optical deceptions in this 
alphabet which must be overcome as in the capital 
letters. They are as follows: 

Round letters, like c, e, o and s, extend slightly 
above and below the straight ones, like i, r, and u, 


width and on each side is given its spacing, which 
is added to that of the next letter. 

The small letters are nearly always so minute 
that the measurement given in the table can not 
be used except to lay them out to a large scale as 
models. As they are the most difficult letters to 
draw or engrave well, it is best in practice to set 
them up in type and stamp them on drawings and 
then touch them up with a very fine pen, or trans- 
fer them to a plate or stone for engraving. 
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Fig. 4. 


and the thick curved sides are slightly wider than 
the straight stems. 

The top of a, c, e, k, s, x and z is narrower than 
the bottom, the top of e, s and x is shorter, and the 
top terminal of s, x and z is smaller than the one 
at the bottom. 

The fine line in x must have a slight offset 
where it crosses the heavy one, to make it appear 
straight, and for the same reason the lower half 
of the one in k must be bent down, and both fine 
lines in z curved in very slightly. 

Although all the letters appear to stand exactly 
vertical, only a and b are exactly so; for p, r, s, v, 


In typemaking and for other purposes it is 
desirable to have the width of each letter, includ- 
ing its spacing, a multiple of the same unit. There 
are a number of different units which could be 
used. If one is chosen which is 1:6 of the height 
of the letters, all of them can be made some mul- 
tiple of it in width by extending or condensing 
them very slightly. In the alphabet (Fig. 5) the 
total width of f, i, j, 1 and t is each of 3 of these 
units; ¢, r, Ss, v, X and y are each 4; a, e, g,o and z 
are 414; b, d, h, k, n, p,q and u are 5; w is 6, and 
m is 71/4. 

The capital letters can be made to conform to 
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this same unit by condensing or extending them 
very slightly also. 

When the roman capital letters are slanted to 
the right they are called italics. Their details 
remain the same, but all the italic small letters 


ree 8 


opqrstu 


nh 
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time were used almost exclusively on drawings, 
but the fine lines are difficult to make with a pen 
or to print when reduced very much by photo- 
engraving; so they have been simplified as much 
as possible by omitting the fine horizontal lines at 


ee. ee 


abedetghiy ors 
Stuy 


Fig. 5. 


differ slightly from the roman small letters except 
ec and o, while a and g are entirely different. 
Example (Fig. 6) was developed by the U.S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey.‘ 

The average slant for these letters is found to 


abcdelghiyklm 


the tops and the curved ones at the bottoms and by 
making the others about the same weight as the 
heavy lines. They then become slanting gothic 
small letters. Those shown in Fig. 7 are now used 


‘mainly by draftsmen. 


nopgrstuvwxyz 


Fic. 6. 


be about 21°. It so happens that if the height of 
these letters is divided into “extreme and mean 
ratio” and the shorter part of the division (.382) 
is taken for the horizontal component of the angle, 
the slant will be just 21°. This is nearly eight 


These letters can be made rapidly and crowded 
very closely together when necessary. They pho- 
toengrave well and are very legible when greatly 
reduced or poorly printed. Vertical letters are 
more legible than slanting letters, but those which 


abcdetghijklm 
NOpgrstuvwxyZ 


vertical to three horizontal and is regarded as 
about the most pleasing angle of inclination for 
the italic letters and for script. 

These letters are very beautiful and at one 


4 The construction of each letter is fully described in a book called 
“Manual of Typography,” by Joseph Enthoffey. 


slant are easier to make. These letters should be 
nearly vertical to make them most legible, but they 
must be slanted enough to show clearly that they 
were not intended to be vertical. Therefore they 
should slant at least ten degrees, but not more than 
fifteen degrees. 
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“NOW FOR SOME HARMONY.” 


Drawn b, y John T. Nolf, printer. 
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THE TYPOGRAPHY OF ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NO. V.— BY F, J. TREZISE. 
ON THE USE OF BORDERS. 


T is hardly necessary in these 
days to advance arguments in 
favor of the use of borders 
in advertisement composition. 
Nearly every person concedes 
that their use is advisable — 
almost necessary. This being 
the case, our consideration is 
how we can use the borders to 

the best advantage and with the best results. 
Primarily, the border serves to “hold the 
advertisement together ’”— to define its limits. It 
also serves to set it apart from the other: adver- 

tisements on the same page. 

This problem of holding the advertisement 
together is an important one. No one questions 
the fact that a frame around a picture, setting it 
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Fic. 28.— Owing to the large, various-sized areas of white space in these 
advertisements, they do not seem to ‘hold together” properly without 
borders. 


apart from the background against which it is 
hung, improves its appearance. Neither does any 
one question the fact that the compositor, in set- 
ting an advertisement, is, in a measure at least, 
composing a picture. He is grouping certain 
masses within a definite space, and the laws of 
composition which govern the painting of the 
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picture also govern the placing of these masses 
in what might well be termed a typographical 
picture. It readily follows, then, that to have the 
space within which he is working clearly defined 
by a border is advantageous to the compositor. 
One might contend that the edges of the paper 
constituted the border, but when we consider that 
the margins of white space around the advertise- 
ment are nearly always unequal we readily see that 
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Fic. 29.— The defining of the size and shape of the advertisements by 
borders is desirable. Compare with Fig. 28. 


this does not suffice—it is arranging a composi- 
tion for a space one size and shape and then using 
it in another space. This, of course, applies par- 
ticularly to those advertisements which contain a 
considerable amount of white space; the solid 
advertisements indicate their size and shape more 
plainly. 

As an illustration of this point consider Figs. 
28 and 29. In the former, the fairly large areas 
of white space in each of the two advertisements, 
together with the unequal margins around the 
page, serve to give them the appearance of being 
unbalanced in composition. In Fig. 29, however, 
the effect is different. The actual size and shape 
of the advertisements are defined by the borders, 
and the arrangement within is well balanced and 
pleasing. 

Then, too, with a border around an advertise- 
ment the compositor has a little more leeway in 
his opportunity for arrangement. Groups of type 
and decoration, which are out of all balance, and 
which seemingly have little relation one to the 
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other, may, by the placing of a border around 
them, be brought together into a unit. 

So we decide that borders are desirable. The 
next consideration is as to what borders shall be 
used. 

One great essential demands our attention 
when we consider the use of borders — and that is, 
they must harmonize with the type. 

Now, let us “ get together ” on this question of 
harmony. With all due regard for that dislike of 
many printers for what may be called “ art terms,” 
we find that in no other way than by their use can 
we arrive at a definite understanding of this point, 
and after one has overcome his prejudice toward 
the use of these phrases in connection with typog- 
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Fic. 30.— In this advertisement the border harmonizes in tone with the 
type — it is neither too heavy nor too light. 


raphy he finds that they are simple, easily under- 
stood and wholly practicable. 

Harmony, in this connection —the use of bor- 
ders around advertisements—is of two kinds: 
shape harmony and tone harmony. Of the two, 
perhaps, tone harmony is the more important, as 
it more frequently offers to the compositor oppor- 
tunity for getting away from what constitutes 
good design. 

The border must harmonize in tone with the 
type used in the advertisement—it must be 
neither too dark nor too light, but of approxi- 
mately the same strength of color. Generally speak- 
ing, we may say “light borders with light type 
and heavy borders with heavy type.” The border 
must not, unless it be of such nature in its design 
as to suggest in some manner the article adver- 
tised, attract attention to itself. In framing a pic- 
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ture we do not select a frame which is so flashy 
or attractive that on looking at it one exclaims 
“What a handsome frame!” and forgets all about 
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in the loveliest styles, are here for your 
choosing, the like of which no other 
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The woman of keen artistic sense 
can revel in exclusive, distinctive models 
and select that which will best suit her 
individual need. 
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397 William Tell Street, Chicago 


Fig. 31.— The heavy black border detracts from the readability of the text. 


the picture itself. Neither should the printer, in 
setting an advertisement, use a border which will 
attract attention to itself rather than to the text. 
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Every new fashion of Paris, every new 
model the New York modistes create, 
is immediately duplicated by our artists 
and exactly reproduced at great saving. 


and Beautiful Coats 


in the loveliest styles, are here for your 


choosing, the like of which no other 
store in this city can show, and at prices 
remarkably low. 

The woman of keen artistic sense 
can revel in exclusive, distinctive models 
and select that which will best suit her 
individual need. 


If Unable to Attend This Sale Write or 
Telephone 


® WALTON & STEVENSON 


g 397 William Tell Street, Chicago 
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| Many Classy Spring Suits 
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Fic. 32.— The individual spots of this border are too large and tend to 
make the whole advertisement “ spotty.” 


The advertisement shown in Fig. 30 is sur- 
rounded by a plain rule border which is of the 
proper tone to harmonize with the type on the 
inside. The border is not obtrusive, it does not 
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attract attention from the “talking” parts of the 
advertisement, and yet it serves all its purposes 
and answers all the requirements in that it sepa- 
rates the advertisement from the matter surround- 
ing it, and accentuates, by defining the outline of 
the advertisement, the pleasing distribution of 
white space which goes to make up good design. 

In Fig. 31 is shown the same advertisement, 
but with a heavier border. One can not but feel 
that with these surroundings the text of the adver- 
tisement has lost some of its pulling power, and 
although the black border will undoubtedly attract 
a passing glance, the contrast between its black- 
ness and the light tone of the type is not pleasing 
to the eye, and the advertisement is harder to read. 

But plain rules are not always used for borders 
around advertisements. Frequently it is found 
desirable to use the more decorative ones, and it is 
in the use of these decorative borders that one is 
the most likely to detract from the text. Such an 
instance is shown in Fig. 32. Here we have a 
border which attracts attention by reason of the 
size of the various spots of which it is composed. 
When we look at this advertisement, the eye per- 
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Fic. 33.— Although decorative in design, this border is pleasing because 
the various spots of which it is composed are smail enough to blend into 
the general design. 


ceives the border as individual spots, each spot 
exercising a certain amount of attraction, and the 
unconscious attempt to look at all of them results 
in a confusion from which one seeks relief in the 
plainer borders. No matter how decorative the 
border may be, however, if the various spots of 
which it is composed are small enough to blend 
into a design and lose their individuality, it is not 
objectionable. This is illustrated in Fig. 33, a 
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German advertisement. Although the border is 
composed of numerous round spots, the fact that 
they are small causes us to see the border as a 
whole, rather than the individual pieces of which 
it is composed. 

The advertisements in Fig. 34, reproduced 
from a Swiss publication, show a careful regard 
for this question of tone harmony as applied to 
the use of borders. We can not but admire the 
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Fig. 34.— Advertisements from a Swiss publication. Each one illus- 
trates harmony of tone between border and text. 


nicety of discrimination which has actuated the 
compositor in his choice of borders for these adver- 
tisements, each one of them showing a most pleas- 
ing relation between the type and the surrounding 
border. ; 

In addition to securing a harmony of tone 
between border and type, one should see that the 
same harmony is preserved between type and 
rules where the latter are used in the advertise- 
ment, either for underscoring lines or dividing 
lines or groups of type. The rules and type must 
be of such weight or color that neither will over- 
shadow or “kill” the other. This is a most impor- 
tant feature. Where a complete tone harmony is 
preserved, rules used in connection with type are 
very effective, and much is added to the general 
appearance. Where this tone harmony is lacking, 
however, the rules would better be omitted. In 
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Fig. 35 are shown illustrations of type and rules 
which harmonize with each other, while the exam- 
ples in Fig. 36 illustrate the lack of a proper har- 
mony. In the former group the various rules are 
of such weight or color that they seem a part of 
the lines underneath which they are used, while 
in the latter group there is no unity whatever 
between type and rules. The rules used in Fig. 35 
are of weights known as half-point face, one-point 
face, two-point face and three-point face. The 
light, or hair-line rule, such as that shown under- 
neath the top line in Fig. 36, should be avoided in 
work of this kind. One rarely if ever finds type 
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Fic. 35.— Here the rules harmonize in tone with the type underneath 
which they are placed. 


which is too light to harmonize with the half-point 
face rule, and the lighter rule is more likely to 
give trouble to both electrotyper and pressman. 
An instance of the lack of tone harmony caused 
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Fic. 36.— This illustration shows the lack of unity between type and rules 
when tone harmony is not considered. 








by the use of hair-line rules for underscoring is 
shown in Fig. 37. Assuming that the compositor 
has used the underscoring rules to add weight to 
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Fig. 37.— The use of rules of a proper weight for underscoring the lines of 
the heading would be an improvement. 


the heading and accentuate it as a spot of color, it 
is readily seen that he has not taken advantage of 
his opportunity to strengthen the lines. The light 
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Fic. 38.— Where one has poor rules, corner-pieces of this kind are very 
acceptable, and do away with the unsightly joints. 


- rules add but little color to the group, and by their 


contrast in tone with the type-face render the 
whole thing the more confusing. A heavier rule, 
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harmonizing in tone with the type, would seem 
more an actual part of the lines than an added 
decoration. 

The compositor is frequently at a disadvantage 
in the use of borders around advertisements, owing 
to the fact that the rules at his disposal are not in 
the best of condition. This results in poor joints 
at the corners and a most unsatisfactory appear- 
ance. Where the advertisement is to be electro- 
typed, the joining of the corners is, of course, 
taken care of by the electrotyper, but where the 
advertisement is run from type other means must 
be resorted to in order to get pleasing results. In 
this case it is frequently desirable to use, as 
corner-pieces for the rule border, one of the many 
simple little spots or sections of border which are 
to be found in almost every composing-room. An 
illustration of their use is shown in Fig. 38. It is 
not necessary, nor even desirable, that the rules 
should join closely to the corner-pieces, and the 
break between the two is not in the least objec- 
tionable, the effect as a whole being just as pleas- 
ing as the border of solid rule. 


(To be continued.) 





Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
THE SCHOOL ANNUAL. 

HIS is the season of year 
when almost every printer is 
visited by delegations of 
young men and girls, stu- 

» dents of the colleges and 
schools in his territory, ask- 
ing for bids for printing the 
school annual or year-book. 
It is also a good time to be- 

ware, for the courteous manners of his youthful 
callers are deceiving, and if the printer is not care- 
ful he will find himself tied up with a contract 
that will bring him only sorrow, with no profit 
when he has finished the work. 

It is hard to make any money out of these 
year-books, but if he is warned in advance, the 
printer can at least guard against some of the 
pitfalls that lurk in this kind of work. 

In the first place, the book is usually published 
by the senior or graduating class. The members 
of the class all take a powerful interest in this 
annual, but unfortunately none of them has ever 
edited or published a book before, and they all are 
more or less ignorant of the work they have under- 
taken. As this is their last year in school and the 
annual next year will be published by the present 
junior class, it follows that the printer always will 
have to deal with students who are having their 
first experience with year-books, and he must 
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explain the same simple details year after year to 
a different class of embryo editors, poets, artists 
and publishers. 

The troubles that these students can make for 
the printer are myriad, although all unintentional. 
With the most pleasing manner they will ask the 
most impossible things with never a thought of 
paying for extras, alterations from copy and 
favors which cost the printer time and money. 
Of course, annuals published by students of the 
higher institutions of learning are handled in a 
more businesslike manner, but the printer is 
nevertheless hampered more or less by the unfa- 
miliarity of all students with business methods 
and particularly with the work of publishing a 
pretentious volume that is supposed to stand as 
the record of a class and its connection with the 
school. 

The first thing a printer can do to remove as 
far as possible the obstacles from the rough road 
that he must follow, if he would do this class of 
work, is to suggest and to insist that all of his deal- 
ings with the class shall be transacted with as 
few members of the class as possible. If the 


entire responsibility for the success of the year- 
book can be delegated to one member, the business 
manager, it is the best arrangement; but if the 
class insists on a committee taking charge, let the 
printer hope that it will be as small as possible. 
This will greatly facilitate the work and will do 


away with conflicting orders and misunderstand- 
ings that are almost sure to arise if the class 
attempts to publish the annual as a committee of 
the whole or with an executive committee of many 
members. 

In submitting a bid for the work, secure all 
the details possible or, even better, have the class 
submit a sample-book for size, style, ete. Then 
make up a dummy, showing exactly the paper 
stock, binding, margins, inserts, etc., that you are 
estimating on, and write out your bid, covering 
every detail of the work even more plainly than 
you would do for any other job, specifying your 
charge for alterations, additional pages and 
changes of any kind that you can foresee. In sub- 
mitting this bid, make every part as clear as pos- 
sible and see that it is understood by the manager 
or committee just as you understand it. 

If you are agreeing to deliver the edition by a 
certain date, be sure and specify when the last 
copy must be received. This will give you plenty 
of time, for the last piece of copy is a long time 
coming from a graduating class that is about as 
busy the last few months of the school year as a 
society girl at her coming-out party. 

If your bid is accepted, draw up a contract cov- 
ering the same points as your bid and have this 
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signed by the officials of the class and endorsed by 
some responsible party outside the class if you 
are in doubt of the financial ability of the stu- 
dents. One of the parents of the students or some 
school official will usually guarantee the payment 
of the bill and the foresight in securing a 
responsible signer may save you inconvenience 
and loss later on. 

In carrying out the work you can reasonably 
insist on receiving the copy in typewritten form, 
and all the advertisements, which are usually a 
part of the book, marked for size and position. Do 
not demur at submitting an extra set of proofs. 
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to good seed scattered ona rocky hard- 

pan. Do not waste your time in tak- 
ing our advice, but just look at what we do 
and leave the rest to us. All you have to 
do is to give us the copy, tell us what you 
want, and your return will justify your con- 
fidence. Why? Because we print so that 
you will come again. 


E. PHECTIVE 


PRINTER 




















ADVERTISING SUGGESTION. 


It is to your own advantage, and is usually advisa- 
ble to submit a clean set of page proofs and get an 
absolute O. K. on every page before running the 
forms. Many changes are almost sure to be made 
after the original matter has been set, and all these 
alterations should be carefully kept so that the 
extra charge made can be satisfactorily explained 
when payment is made. 

Students usually want the highest class of com- 
position, presswork and binding on these year- 
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books, and they are critical of the work when it 
is done. Remember this and do not attempt to 
deviate in any way from the original specifications 
and contract, as it is sure to be discovered. 

The margin of profit on this class of work 
should be rather more than on ordinary commer- 
cial work, as the printing of year-books requires 
more time and attention than almost any other job 
that comes to the printer. 

The foregoing paragraphs are not intended to 
disparage the work of our schools nor to criticize 
the conduct of the students who publish year- 
books, but merely to point out to the trade the 
danger of estimating too low on this class of work 
and the best way to handle year-books so as to 
reflect credit upon the house doing the work and 
to pay a profit over the cost of production. 





HOW TO EXERCISE. 


Look at the city dog or the city horse —if any still 
exists. Let these animals be pampered, full-fed and kept 
from work or play, and they become fat, indolent, decrepit, 
short-lived. They must have exercise really to live. It 
need not be the rigorous task of the fox-hound or the cours- 
ing greyhound, or the hard drilling of the thoroughbred 
racehorse in training. But a reasonable amount of exercise 
they must have in order to live. So with the city man, the 
brainworker, the man of sedentary occupation. And inas- 
much as “man,” of course, “ embraces woman ” —as the 
philosopher said —it follows that she, too, needs reason- 
able exercise if she would live at her best. But the reason- 
ableness of the exercise must never be forgotten. It would 
be suicidal folly for the hard-working business man or prac- 
titioner of a learned profession to box ten rounds a day 
with a pugilist at top speed or to run a mile at his best 
pace or to play three fast sets of tennis. Yet three or four 
rounds a day, or six rounds every other day, at moderate 
speed with, say, a couple of minutes’ brisk mix-up at the 
finish; or a pleasant, jogging run, or a set of tennis daily 
or six sets distributed over a week, would do wonders in 
keeping the busiest sedentary worker full of the joy of liv- 
ing and doing, and out of the hands of the doctors. 

Preferably man should take his physical exercise as 
play. A pleasant swim of fifteen or twenty minutes’ dura- 
tion, a swift stroll with a friend or two over five or six 
miles, a lively game or two of squash or tennis or handball 
— any one of these will do a man more good than hours of 
monotonous mauling a punching-bag or pushing dumb-bells. 
The mind, the soul itself, is benefited by play, while the 
bodily functions are strengthened by the physical work in 
the game.— William Hemmingway, in Harper’s Weekly. 





IN BIBLE TIMES. 


Sihon pitched in Gahaz and fought against Israel.— 
Judges. 

He put forth his hand and caught it— Exodus. 

And he struck it into the pan.— I. Sam. 

And he said unto him, Run! — II. Sam. 

So they ran both together.— John. 

Ahaz cut off the borders of the bases.— II. Kings. 

Archer hit him and he was sore wounded.— I. Sam.— 
B. L. T., in Chicago Tribune. 





THE WORK OF G. DOLA, PARIS. 


Three-color half-tone from a lithographic print, by permission of the artist. 
Engraved and printed by The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE long-drawn-out strike of printers in Lon- 
don, England, considered from the standpoint of 
experience-education, will serve a good purpose. 
“Conference and conciliation” is receiving a big 
boost in the great cost of the battle between 
employers and their workmen in that city. 





A GoopD deal has been said about the “white 
man’s hope”—which so far has not been defi- 
nitely located. But the “ printer’s hope” has been 
sighted. It came out of the recent New York con- 
ference in the form of a tentative agreement for a 
united printerdom. 





THE quality printer is steadily moving up the 
ladder of success. The world is beginning to 
recognize the power of-good printing and its value 
to commerce and industry. The quality printer is 
not a peddler of paper and ink and common labor. 
His business is to create; and the paper, and the 
ink, and the labor are but the mediums with which 
he works. 





EMPLOYERS’ liability for injured workmen was 
given an amusing turn in the Paris courts recently, 
according to a report in the foreign notes in this 
issue. A man and his son were employed as fore- 
man and workman respectively by a printing firm. 
The father gave his son an order which he failed 
to obey, because of which the father tried to kick 
the son, but fell and injured himself rather se- 
verely. He sued his employers for damages for a 
hurt received in their employ. The employers 
pleaded that he hurt himself while trying to kick 
his son, and not in the ordinary course of work. 
The man’s lawyers pleaded that he tried to kick his 
son, not as a father, but as a foreman in the employ 
of the defendants, because the young man did not 
do as he was told to do. The court deferred judg- 
ment. The court being in doubt leads to the ques- 
tion, Is la savate the method of discipline in Paris 
printing-offices ? 





SOMETIMES it does seem that this “old-age” 
talk is overplayed. One continually hears and 
reads about old-age limits, etc., and just about so 
often the subject creeps into printing-trade dis- 
cussions. In those trades in which strength and 
endurance play an important part, and manual 
labor is a prominent factor, the vigor of youth is 
no doubt all-important. But the printing business 
is, or at least should be, more a matter of brains, 
and the efficiency which comes with experience 
more than offsets any loss of muscular ability. 
The business man who would scorn the suggestion 
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that he was not daily growing more efficient does 
not hesitate to accuse the employee of “going 
back ” at middle age. With the added discrimina- 
tion that comes with years of training and its con- 
sequent elimination of useless experimenting, it is 
not unreasonable to assume that the older printer 
will turn out as much, or even more, work with 
much less physical effort. 





THE convention season is now upon us in its 
full glory. This month we have the International 
Photoengravers at Cincinnati, which promises to 
have the most profitable gathering yet held by 
this trade, even though it has earned some fame 
on account of the instructive and interesting char- 
acter of its meetings. At about the same time 
journeymen pressmen will be in Tennessee attend- 
ing the first convention of their craft held at the 
union’s new institution —the home of its sanato- 
rium and technical school. This will not only be 
an important meeting so far as the questions to be 
disposed of are concerned, but attaching to it will 
be a unique flavor in that those attending will be 
fed and housed under the roof of the pressmen’s 
latest venture. The stereotypers and electro- 
typers’ union meets in Detroit. This probably is 
the best organized branch of the graphic-arts 
industry. Being necessarily small numerically, 
this organization does not promote great schemes 
like million-dollar homes or pensions, while its 
finely husbanded strength almost precludes the 
possibility of there being much “trouble” in the 
field in which it operates. At all the gatherings 
there will be business mixed with pleasure, as is 
the way with national meetings. 





UNDISMAYED by the result of the so-called 
“stamped envelope campaign,” the envelope 
manufacturers at their recent meeting in New 
York vigorously discussed the subject. This time 
the watchword was not “On to Washington!” but 
“How can we get into the stamped-envelope busi- 
ness?” Thedevelopment of machinery for attach- 
ing stamps to envelopes has opened an avenue 
by which commercial envelope-makers may hope 
to get some of that trade. This movement to 
procure a_ substitute for government-stamped 
envelopes is a direct result of organization. The 
question was investigated by a committee which 
reported, provoking a discussion that covered all 
points in thecost of production, including the ques- 
tion of whether or not it would be wise to promote 
trade of that kind, etc. It is true that all these 
things may be done, and in some lines are being 
done by individual firms. Among the envelope- 
makers any single firm is at liberty to compete 
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with the Government; in this way the organiza- 
tion does not restrain them, but the general dis- 
cussion no doubt obviated the necessity of much 
experimentation and possible loss. Perhaps there 
is no industry that has secured more advantage 
from its organization than has the envelope- 
making business. Though defeated in their prin- 
cipal campaign, the members learned enough to 
convince them that had they been banded together 
for a longer period and fought the fight earlier, 
victory would have perched on their banner. 





LACK of confidence in one another’s sincerity 
is the employing printer’s big stumbling-block. 
The “experience meetings” in their different 
organizations ought to be a source of genuine 
benefit to members of the craft. But the “ expe- 
riences” are not always accepted in good faith, 
and the help they are intended to offer is ignored 
entirely. An instance of this was recited at a 
recent meeting of the Chicago Composition Club. 
A member had made known to the organization 
his experience with the composition of a certain 
job. He had contracted to do it for $1 a thousand 
ems, and although he had an efficient force of 
operators, a loss was sustained on the work. Yet, 
when bids were asked for on the same work this 
year, a member of the club, paying the same scale 
of wages, is said to have contracted to do it for 
80 cents a thousand. Some printers evidently are 
not benefited by their affiliation with trade organ- 
izations. Other men’s experiences are of no value 
to them—they seem determined to learn only 
through their own misfortunes and misjudgments. 





Cost Convention and the Commission’s Fund. 

Denver, Colorado, has been selected by the 
executive committee of the cost commission as the 
meeting place for the third International Cost 
Congress, the date to be some time during the 
week of September 4 to 9. The purpose of the 
place and time is to permit of those traveling to 
Denver to attend the Cost Congress and the con- 
vention of the United Typothetz. This will insure 
a fine trip for the majority of attendants, a great 
gathering, and unprecedented entertainment for 
those foresighted enough to go. 

Speaking of the cost commission reminds us 
that that organization is hampered for want of 
funds— at least, it could do more if there were 
more money to spend. 

So far as we know, no one has seriously ques- 
tioned the magnitude or value of the work done by 
the commission. Scores on scores of offices must 
show the effects of it in enhanced bank accounts, 
and hardly an office but what has felt the quick- 
ening influence of the commission’s activity. The 
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commissioners themselves, with a fine display of 
public spirit, have devoted time, money and energy 
with prodigality to the cause. That the work 
should be allowed to languish at this important — 
we are not sure but that “critical” is the word to 
use — moment, would be lamentable and a severe 
reflection on the craft. As we understand it, the 
amount needed by the commission is compara- 
tively small, so the sum required from each inter- 
ested printer is almost infinitesimal, and the cost 
commission’s depleted bank account should be 
augmented immediately. To do so would be a 
good investment; neglect to do so displays a 
dearth of craft patriotism. 





Does the Explanation Explain? 

A list of prices for machine composition sent 
out by a western printers’ organization showed 
that a higher rate per thousand was charged for 
a large amount of composition than for a small 
amount. The list had been read before a meeting 
of Chicago printers, and this alleged peculiarity 
noted. It seemed to be a puzzle to the majority of 
those present, until a member came to the rescue 
with the following explanation : 

“Mr. Chairman, this scale of prices is evi- 
dently based on history. The printer has been so 
accustomed to producing work under cost, that 
small jobs naturally are encouraged by a lower 
rate per thousand on the basis that they are less 
expensive than the larger ones.” 





Costs and the Journeyman. 

No greater evidence of the awakening now in 
progress in the craft can be presented than was 
noted on page 271 of our April issue. Here we 
find that, in a comparatively small “printing 
town” like Los Angeles, about a hundred jour- 
neymen of the trade met to hear an explanation 
of what is meant by the cost-accounting agitation. 
And they heard an excellent paper on the subject 
by Mr. George Stein, one of the paid organizers of 
the International Typographical Union. Apart 
altogether from the occasion, the effort’ deserves 
a high place among the speeches and talks on the 
all-absorbing subject. We understand that other 
organizers of the typographical union are study- 
ing costs as Mr. Stein has done, so that they may 
be better prepared to represent interests entrusted 
to their care. What the attitude of these men 
will be toward cost finding will have some effect 
on the movement among employers. Mr. Stein is 
more than sympathetic, and to our mind takes the 
right position when he says the journeyman is 
interested because cost systems (1) abolish guess- 
work and introduce scientific methods; (2) in- 
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sure organization and better prices; and (3) give 
the journeyman business knowledge that will be 
useful when he becomes or contemplates becoming 
an employer. The speaker said the greatest 
menace to the financial health of the trade gen- 
erally was the “shop owned by the fellow who has 
no more business sense than a heathen image.” 
He outlined the history of an office that always 
staggered under a chattel mortgage, the owner 
being compelled to resort to all manner of devices 
—the most popular being to cut prices —in order 
to meet interest demands. 

Probably Mr. Stein’s attitude toward cost sys- 
tems is best expressed in the following quotation 
from his address: 

“The cost system is a business school. When 
the journeyman understands the business princi- 
ples of a cost system, we can get better codpera- 
tion between the business office and the mechan- 
ical departments. With journeymen who have a 
knowledge of the business, and employers who 
have the courage to ask good prices, we can 
develop a community of interests that will place 
the trade on a higher plane, and make it a pleas- 
ant and profitable occupation for all concerned. 
Good wages depend on good prices, and good 
prices depend on good work by competent, satis- 
fied mechanics, who take pride in the excellence of 
their finished product; and while we are waiting 
for the millennium let us learn what we can about 
this trade which must give us support, and let us 
make the best use of the knowledge gained.” 

This is good reading for employers, and the 
employee who is inclined to deride or oppose cost 
systems should read and reread what the expe- 
rienced Mr. Stein has to say about them. That 
gentleman has possibly a wider knowledge of the 
commercial side of the trade than employees usu- 
ally possess, and perhaps has a more vivid idea 
than the average employer of how the man at the 
case views “ front-office” orders. 





New Employers’ Organization. 

It is not undue optimism which leads us to the 
conclusion that the conference held in New York 
on April 17 and 18 last adopted a platform that 
easily can be made a basis on which the employing 
end of the trade may unite. With hardly a dis- 
senting voice as to the desirability of one organ- 
ization, and really little difference of opinion as to 
what shall constitute the functions of the new 
organization, there appears to be but one obsta- 
cle to immediate success—the pride of existing 
organizations in their names and traditions. Natu- 
rally, the emphasis on this demand comes from 
the United Typothetz. That its leaders should be 
endeared to the name and organization in whose 
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ups and downs they have been participants, is 
easily understood and is to be expected. They 
would be less than red-blooded if they felt other- 
wise. ; 
Much misconception is now rife regarding the 
Typothete. It is generally thought of as an anti- 
union organization— which is not surprising — 
and yet former President Fell says that more than 
sixty per cent of its members employ union men 
in whole or in part. It is also thought of and 
spoken of as a high-dues association. While that 
is a question which each one will answer accord- 
ing to the length of his purse or his ideas regard- 
ing the field that an organization should cover, 
yet it is difficult to see how comprehensive work 
can be done with a revenue that is materially 
smaller than that enjoyed by the United Typoth- 
ete. 

Far be it from us to object to a mere name; 
indeed, we see advantages that would accrue from 
continuing under the old flag, if it were made to 
represent the new idea in employers’ organiza- 
tions, which would not be difficult for the Typoth- 
etz to accomplish at this time. 

Success is largely dependent on numbers, and 
it must be admitted that for some reason — per- 
haps the prognosticators have not mentioned the 
right one—the United Typothetz does not make 
a strong appeal to employing printers generally. 
It has had satisfactory —even wonderful — suc- 
cess in the last year or so, yet the membership is, 
as compared with what is desirable, small and has 
been secured at a high price. What is hoped for 
and what is looked for is an organization that will 
attract members by the thousands instead of by 
the hundreds. 

Even without a handicap and under the most 
favorable auspices, that will not be an easy 
achievement, for employing printers are slow to 
codperate through organization. Suspicion, dis- 
trust and memories of previous failures, plus the 
ever-present disposition to be selfish, are responsi- 
ble for this indifference. In this instance, how- 
ever, we are not justified in judging the future 
wholly by the past, for this is the year and day of 
organization. Associations that were regarded as 
outlaws ten or twenty years ago are now univer- 
sally recognized as having a place in the world, 
while the number of men who were so independent 
that they would not listen to codperation in the 
business arena is almost negligible. So the har- 
vest prospects are brighter than they have been in 
the past, and a properly announced and officered 
organization has promise of a more brilliant future 
than any of its predecessors. 

The outlook is bright enough to warrant some 
sacrifice — especially sentimental — on the part of 
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all well-wishers of the trade. There should be 
no scalp-hunting among the partisans of exist- 
ing organizations. If the United Typothetze can 
demonstrate its ability to attract membership in 
sufficient numbers, then let us continue the name, 
with such amendment in declaration and method 
as will meet present needs. Contrariwise, if it be 
shown that the Typothete is a hindrance rather 
than a help to the one-organization movement, it 
is not too much to expect of its members that they 
pocket their pride, as it were, and join hands in 
the forming of the new association and in making 
it a success. 

Knowing the earnestness and sincerity of 
many of the leaders of the Typothetz, we believe 
they will measure up to a statesman’s standard 
when the issue is finally determined. 





Passing of a Sturdy Old-time Printer. 

Frank Cooper, whose death occurred recently 
at Black River Falls, Wisconsin, was a splendid 
type of the old-time printer. Born in Derbyshire, 
England, on March 27, 1825, he came to America 
with his parents when only four years of age. The 
family settled at Saybrook, near Ashtabula, Ohio. 
The elder Cooper being a shipbuilder, young Frank 
had ample opportunity to develop muscle and a 
rugged constitution, and it is related that in his 
earlier days no man could be found who could 
twist a stick in his hands. One of his pet exercises 
was to cross a room by the grip of thumbs and 
fingers on the under side of a joist, with his body 
dangling in the air. 

While still quite young, Frank began to show a 
hankering for books and an education, and in 1843 
he accepted a proffer to learn the printer’s trade in 
the Ashtabula Sentinel office. When he had fin- 
ished his apprenticeship, he worked as foreman in 
Conneautville, Pennsylvania, for a short period, 
after which he drifted West, working successively 
at Milwaukee, Waukesha, Watertown and Racine, 
Wisconsin, and Chicago. Having struck Chicago 
during the ague period, there was a scarcity of 
printers, and he was offered two lots in the now 
business center of the city for almost a song. But 
Mr. Cooper did not like Chicago, and could not 
sing very well, so the opportunity to become a 
millionaire was lost. 

As indicative of the remarkable constitution of 
this old-time printer, in 1854-55 while at Lansing, 
Michigan, he was one of five printers to do the 
work of setting and printing the proceedings and 
bills for a session of the State Legislature. In 
order to keep up with the procession and fulfil the 
contract, they never worked less than fifteen, and 
much of the time eighteen, hours a day. Whale- 
oil lamps were used at night, and these smoked so 
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that it was necessary to scrape off the windows 
every week or so in order to get sufficient light 
during the day. Three of these five printers died 
of consumption within two years after this expe- 
rience. Mr. Cooper was the last survivor of this 
group of overtime workers. 

In 1857 he took the position of foreman of the 
Banner office, at Black River Falls, which he held 
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When Mr. Cooper returned from the war he 
bought a half interest in the Clark County Advo- 
cate, at Neillsville, Wisconsin, later going to Black 
River Falls, and becoming associated with Colonel 
J. A. Watrous in the ownership of the Badger State 
Banner. This was in 1866, and he had been con- 
tinuously one of the publishers and editors of the 
Banner since that time until 1888, when he sold to 








FRANK COOPER, VETERAN PRINTER AND SOLDIER. 
At the case at eighty-three. Died March 9, 1911. 


until enlistment in Company C, Thirty-seventh 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, to serve his coun- 
try in the Civil War, in which he was seriously 
wounded and narrowly escaped death in the siege 
of Petersburg. After lying unconscious for six 
hours within the enemy’s works, he came to and 
crawled out, dragging his gun by the strap with 
his teeth. He never fully recovered from the bullet 
wound received in that struggle. 


his son, George F. Cooper, who is the present pub- 
lisher of the paper. After selling, he continued to 
serve the Banner in various capacities, mostly at 
his first love, however — setting type — until about 
four years ago, when he retired on account of 
physical disability. 

Frank Cooper was one of those old-school print- 
ers who prided themselves in good work. He was 
a fast and accurate compositor, a careful and fear- 
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less editor, and a man of uncommon integrity. 
With his sixty-five years of service in the printing 
business, it is asserted by those who knew him best, 
that no man could point to a single instance when 
he failed to meet an obligation or keep an engage- 
ment. 





Publishers and Efficiency. 

Our friends the newspaper publishers contem- 
plate looking into the efficiency problem. Their 
association has appointed a committee composed 
of exceptionally successful and broad-minded men 
to investigate it and several other questions of 
general interest. This condition was precipitated 
by retiring President Ridder’s address at the 
recent meeting of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association. That gentleman “ went down 
the line,” to use an expression of the street, on the 
subject of efficiency, opening by asking a number 
of uncomfortable questions. A positive assertion 
was made that “the labor unions are destroying 
incentive for efficient labor,”’ and that underwork- 
ing, or “soldiering,” is almost universal and not 
peculiar to the American workman. Mr. Ridder 


complained also that papermaking “is in the most 
primitive stage,” while admitting the publishers 
are so reckless that it requires 165 stocks of 
cores to supply their needs for various widths of 


papers. He mentioned many things concerning 
which publishers knew very little, but about which 
they should have accurate information, the items 
ranging from the “ preparation of rollers” to “‘ the 
efficient use of a library.” 

The exceptionally capable committee has its 
work cut out for it if the members follow Mr. 
Ridder’s interrogatories. He has been taking note 
of the efficiency engineers, and sees that if their 
theories are to be given a trial according to the 
book, the system of paying wages will have to be 
revolutionized, and he asks if it is not possible to 
have a readjustment of wage-payment on the 
basis of “high wages and low labor cost.” Of 
course Mr. Ridder does not contemplate an unfair 
basis or the payment of mean wages, but the 
establishing of just remuneration is a difficult 
matter under the accepted system, and the dif- 
ficulties are obviously multiplied when new basic 
methods are being introduced, no matter how lib- 
eral the wage rate may be. 

Mr. Ridder is sure the remedy lies in system- 
atic management, as not a few of the evils he 
complains about are the natural outcome of poor 
management. For instance, if there be a dearth 
of competent men in any industry, present and 
previous managerial methods must bear the major 
part of the blame, as the labor chiefs asserted and 
emphasized when they had their hour on the ros- 
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trum. To digress for a moment, they asserted the 
unions were spending money to give apprentices 
an opportunity to learn what the majority of pub- 
lishers positively refused to allow them to learn. 
Mr. Lynch, of the typographical union, said there 
were relatively more incompetent managers than 
incompetent printers, and declared “ efficiency ” 
a present-time magazine fad, that “on its face is 
an alluring proposition; analyzed, it is a sham.” 

While confident there is much that is valuable 
in what is now called “the efficiency movement,” 
it must be remembered that the human element is 
the largest factor in the case. The committee 
handling the question for the Publishers’ Associa- 
tion is composed of persons who have a large 
acquaintance with all classes of men, and who 
realize that methods which may prove successful 
with coal-passers might be a failure in the case of 
men who make newspapers. 

If this committee have the opportunity to make 
an investigation of the subject, we confidently 
anticipate that its report will be an important con- 
tribution to the literature of what is evidently 
destined soon to be the great issue in the indus- 
trial world. 





A TIRESOME JOB. 


“ Well, this is the first time you’ve been back to the old 
town for several years, ain’t it? ” 

“ Yes, this is my first visit here since 1907.” 

“What you doin’ up to the city now?” 

“T am in the railroad business.” 


“ Railroadin’, eh? Brakin’ or conductor? ” 

“ No, I am in the office of one of the trunk lines.” 

“ Oh, I see. Gosh, don’t you git purty tired sometimes 
handlin’ all them trunks that comes into a large city? ” — 
Chicago Record-Herald. 
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This department is devoted entirely to the interests of appren- 
tices, and the subjects taken up are selected for their immedi- 
ate practical value. Correspondence is invited. Specimens of 
apprentices’ work will be criticized by personal letter. Address 
all communications to Apprentice Printers’ Technical Club, 624- 
632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


LEADS AND SLUGS. 


NE of the first duties of most 
apprentice printers is to sort 
leads and slugs and put them 
into their respective boxes or 
compartments. Monotonous 
and unimportant as the work 
may seem, there is really a 
great deal that may be learned 

= while handling this material. 
Leads and slugs are thin pieces or strips of 
soft type-metal, having a larger proportion of lead 
than is used in type. They are cast or rolled in a 


number of widths, from one point to twelve points 
in thickness, and when ordered in strips are, 
unless otherwise specified, twenty-four inches 
long — excepting the one-point leads which are 
usually eighteen inches long. They are used for 
spacing out lines of type and for filling in around 
and between borders, panels and groups of type- 


matter. All thicknesses above and including six 
points are called slugs; all below six points are 
called leads. Fig. 36 shows some of the different 


Thickness of a 6-point slug. 
Thickness of a 4-point lead. 


Thickness of a 3-point lead. 





Thickness of a 2-point lead. 





Thickness of a 1-point lead. 





Fie. 36.— Showing thicknesses of ordinary sizes of leads 
and slugs. 


thicknesses from one-point to six-point. These 
may be termed ordinary, as they are the most 
used. 

All thicknesses are made in two heights, called 
high and low; the high material, coming to the 
shoulder of type, is used only in pages which are 
to be electrotyped or stereotyped; the low mate- 
rial, which is the height of low spaces or quads, is 
used in pages which are to be run direct from the 
type. 

The table shown in Fig. 37 is based on low 
leads and is very interesting, even though one may 
never have occasion to use it. Extra leads are 
sometimes needed for a certain book or catalogue, 
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and by a table of this kind the approximate num- 
ber of pounds to buy can be readily ascertained. 
Leads and slugs made of brass are rolled to 
different thicknesses and cut in different lengths 
the same as type-metal material, but these are 


TABLE SHOWING THE APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF TWO-POINT 
LEADS OF DIFFERENT LENGTHS THAT GO TO 
THE POUND. 








Lengths. 2-point 




















These figures may be used as a basis for figuring the 
approximate number of leads of different thicknesses and 
lengths that go to the pound. 


Fig. 37. 


used almost exclusively in newspaper work where 
the pages are subjected to heat during the making 
of matrices for stereotype plates. 

In straight matter different kinds and styles of 
type require a different spacing between lines, but 
in ordinary composition two-point leads are used. 
When a compositor speaks of leads and makes no 
reference to the thickness, he means two-point 
leads, but when speaking of other thicknesses he 
will say 114-point leads, three-point leads, four- 
point leads, or whatever the size may be. Some 
compositors still cling to the terms that were used 
before the adoption of the point system. At this 
time the thicknesses of leads, slugs and rules were 
referred to according to the number that make up 
a pica — for instance: four three-point leads make 
a pica, so these were called four-to-pica leads; 
three four-point leads make a pica, and they were 
called three-to-pica leads, etc. 

Labor-saving leads and slugs are the most com- 
monly used, and are usually made in graduated 
jiengths from four to twenty-five ems (pica) long. 
They are furnished in fonts of twenty-five pounds, 
fifty pounds, and multiples of these weights. A 
twenty-five-pound font of two-point leads contains 
approximately eighty-eight pieces of each size 
from four to twelve ems, seventy pieces of each 
size from thirteen to eighteen ems, and sixty pieces 
of each size from nineteen to twenty-five ems. 

It is always well to avoid piecing leads, but if 
this is necessary one should use as few pieces as 
possible. Too much piecing tends to make com- 
position springy, but this can be obviated to a cer- 
tain extent by using long and short leads alter- 
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nately. If, for instance, a page of type set thirty- 
six picas wide is to be double-leaded, the measure 
can be made up by piecing twenty-four-pica and 
twelve-pica leads, overlapping them in the manner 
shown in ‘ig. 38. 

Fig. 39 shows the kind of piecing that one 
should avoid. A page is always weakened where 
the leads are jained. 








Fic. 38.— Showing the proper way to piece leads. 


Another point to keep in mind is that of using 
too many leads together. No matter how con- 
venient it m:y be to grab a handful of leads and 
fill up a certain space, one should remember that 
too many pieces will make a page spongy and diffi- 
cult to lock up properly. 

Never throw leads and slugs ina heap. If this 
is done some are sure to be bent and then they are 








Fic. 39.— Showing the improper way of piecing leads. 


fit only to be cut up into shorter pieces or thrown 
into the hell-box. Every apprentice who is anx- 
ious to learn properly the details of his trade 
should always observe this point, for no matter 
how proficient a printer may be in setting type, 
if he is wasteful of material he will surely be 
looked upon with disfavor. 

In clearing away leads and slugs the best 
method is to jog them to the side of a long galley, 
which has been placed in an inclined position. 








= 


Fig. 40.— Showing leads and slugs before arranging according to sizes. 








—) 


Fie. 41.— Showing leads and slugs arranged and ready to be distributed. 


Fig. 40 sho:vs how they will look on the galley. 
First pick cut the longest and place them at the 
head of the galley, now the next longest, and so on 
until the different sizes have been collected and 
packed together as is shown in Fig. 41. There is 
always a right and wrong way of-doing things, 
and to find out the right way should be the ambi- 
tion of every apprentice. Correct methods are the 
easiest methods. 
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It hardly would be practical to clean carefully 
all material before putting it away, but a reason- 
able amount of care in this direction will often 
save a great deal of time, trouble and profane 
language. No leads, slugs, rules or any other 
material should be allowed to go back into the 
boxes or compartments if the pieces are broken, 
bent or battered, nor if dirt or ink can be seen 
adhering to the surfaces. 

On all material which has been used for any 
length of time there is sure to be an accumulation 
of dirt, even though it may be imperceptible to the 
naked eye. When these pieces are used together 
they show what is known as a cumulative error — 
one that gathers or increases. How this applies to 
printing material or to the work in which a printer 
is engaged can be best illustrated by comparing 
the space occupied by a given number of new and 
old leads or rule. 

As is well known, a lead or rule has a fixed size; 
its length and thickness are fixed in points and its 
height is arbitrarily selected by the typefounder. 
If we take ten new two-point leads of standard 
size and measure them with a micrometer they 
will be found to measure approximately ten times 
the thickness of one two-point lead. The word 
approximately is necessary, for absolute exactness 
we never expect to find. Now if we take ten old 
leads and measure them in the same manner they 
will be found to differ a trifle from the measure- 
ment of the new leads. The reason is due to dis- 
tortion and from adhering particles of dirt and 
ink. This shows us the material effect of a small, 
almost imperceptible, thing when multiplied even 
a few times. 

Figures are generally convincing; therefore 
the writer has made a few micrometrical measure- 
ments according to the explanation given in the 
preceding paragraph. In making these measure- 
ments unused new leads were employed and the 
old leads ordinarily would be called clean. The first 
measurement was that of ten old leads together: 
these measured .2839 of an inch. Next, ten new 
leads were measured together and they were found 
to measure .2818 of an inch. This shows that on 
the ten old leads there was an accumulation of 
dirt .0021 of an inch in thickness—almost the 
thickness of a piece of ordinary print paper, which 
is approximately .0031 of an inch. 

As we have said before, it hardly would be 
practical to carefully clean all material after use 
in order to minimize such small errors, but if an 
error of this kind is shown by measuring leads 
which are apparently clean, imagine what it would 
be when leads which are perceptibly dirty are used 
together, to say nothing of those which have been 
damaged by careless handling. 
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BRASS RULES. 


It would be almost an endless task to explain 
and illustrate all the different kinds of brass rules 
that are made nowadays, therefore the writer will 
deal only with those which are in ordinary use in 
most printing-offices. 

Brass rules are cut from sheet-brass which 
has been hard-rolled to bodies, or thicknesses, con- 
forming to the point system (from one to eighteen 
points), and planed to the standard height of type. 
They are cut upon special order to any lengths 
that a customer may require, but when furnished 
in ‘strips are usually two feet long. For con- 
venience the typefoundries designate each kind 
and size by a number, but printers call them by 
points or by names, such as single, parallel, double 
(light and heavy), triple, quadruple, monotone, 
dotted, hyphen, waved, spurred, rugged, and fancy 
rules. 
kinds of rules that come under these names. 


Single. 





Parallel. 








Double. 








Triple. 











Quadruple. 














Monotone. 


























Fic. 42.— Showing different kinds of brass rules. 


Dotted and hyphen rules are used almost exclu- 
sively as guide-lines for writing on —as in checks, 
receipt forms, date-lines, etc. 

All single rules may be divided into three 
classes: side-faced, center-faced and full-faced. 
Side-faced rules are made with the bevel at one 
side, the face being flush with the other side. 
These rules are intended for joining at the corners 


Fig. 42 shows one each of the different 
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without mitering. Center-faced rules are made 
with the face exactly in the center and beveled on 
both sides. These, of course, can not be joined 
without being mitered. Full-faced rules are those 
in which the face and body are the same. These 
rules of one point or 114 points in thickness are 


Face. Body. 








Side-faced. 





Center-faced. 





Full-faced. 


Fic. 43.— Showing the three different kinds of single rules. 


very seldom used except in tabular work, where 
the bevels on other rules will not permit of a 
proper joining, or apposition, to be more correct. 
Fig. 43 shows the faces and bodies of these three 
kinds of rules. 

In tabular matter, rules are necessary to show 
a separation and to make legible the many col- 
umns and lines of words and figures, but outside 
of this they are used mainly for decorative pur- 
poses or to separate or emphasize certain lines or 
groups of type. This is generally left for the 
printer to take care of, and he should be careful 
to choose such rules as will harmonize with the 
tone of the type-matter or decoration which he is 
using. 

All rules which are to be used together, or any 
additions to stock rules, should be bought from 
the same foundry. This is necessary in order to 
insure a uniform height and proper appositions. 

Years ago a pair of shears and a file, or a saw 
and miter-box, were the only tools that a com- 
positor had with which to cut and miter rules. 
Now, in place of these we have lead and rule cut- 
ters and mitering machines, which neatly cut the 
rules without bending them and quickly plane or 
miter them with perfect accuracy. Rules above 
and including twelve points in thickness are usu- 
ally cut with circular saws, the teeth of which are 
shaped and set for this purpose; but, as these sizes 
are very seldom used, most printers find it an econ- 
omy to buy the cheaper rules made of type-metal. 
These can be cut and mitered easily, and with 
proper care will last a long time. On poster-work 
wood rules are generally used when heavy borders 
or panels are desired. : 

In cutting rules to be mitered they should 
be cut a trifle longer than the ultimate working 
length so as to allow for the mitering. After 
adjusting the mitering machine to the proper angle 
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(usually 45°), the rule is then placed against the 
gage of the machine, face up. A rough edge or 
burr which is sometimes left by the knife can then 
be rubbed off the foot with a file, but if the face 
is down this rough edge can not be rubbed off 
properly without scratching the printing surface. 
During the mitering process, which should be 
done quickly and with force so as to prevent 
jagged edges, the rule should be tried now and 
then in a composing-stick set to the desired meas- 
ure. In this way perfect lengths are secured and 
one can always tell if the cut is straight. Very 
often a rule will slip a trifle when the knife meets 
it and then the cut will be slanting — preventing 
a true joint. 

Hair-line rules should be avoided, whenever 
possible, in pages which are to be electrotyped, 
especially where such rules are not well protected 
by type-lines or decoration. Their sharp faces 
make thin impressions in the molding-wax or lead, 
and this impression is often bent or thickened 
when the mold is lifted from the type-page. 


TO APPRENTICES. 


Can you answer these questions? 

What are mallets used for? What is the difference 
between an ordinary planer and a proof planer? Can you 
describe the operation of “ pounding ” a proof? What are 
quoins and what are they used for? What is a lead and 
rule cutter? What is a mitering machine? Can you name 
the different kinds of galleys? What is a stick? What is 
a poster-stick? What are tweezers used for? What are 
hand-rollers? 


Write down the answers as best you can and 
then verify them by reading the descriptions and 
explanations given in THE INLAND PRINTER for 
May. 








ee 
Let Us Explain 











why our amg | is the best that 
e 


you can get. have the best 
equipment of machines and men 
in the city, our work is done under 
the personal supervision of Mr. 
Bronson and wemake every job that 
goes out of our shop advertise the 
quality of our printing. We print 
commercial stationery, books, cata- 
logues and every other kind of 
printing. 


W. J. Bronson & Co. 
633 Sherman St., Chicago 











The reproduction shown above is an adverti- 
sing suggestion written, designed and set by Louis 
Keating, a sixteen-year-old apprentice with The 
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Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
The most striking feature of this design is the 
perfect harmony of tone between type, rules and 
illustration. Note how all parts blend together in 
an even, gray tone and how restful and pleasing 
this is to the eye. 

Mr. Urban D. Miller, an apprentice with the 
State Register, Springfield, Illinois, asks our opin- 
ion regarding a transposition of the four and five 
em spaces and the colons and semicolons. He says 
that in the shop in which he works all lower-cases 
are arranged in this way and that it facilitates 
justification; that the spaces, being nearer to the 
compositor —in the colon and semicolon boxes — 
can be more quickly and easily secured. 

This is a good idea and in many shops cases are 
arranged in this manner. 

(To be continued.) 














A HOT DINNER AND A COOL SEAT. 


Photo by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 





THE MAN WHO KICKS. 


Philosophers may tell you that an everlasting smile 
Is better than a mixture, half-and-half, 

Of smiles and frowns used alternately every little while, 
And that the world will love you if you laugh. 


But I have often noticed that the man who is always kind, 
And smiles no matter how hard he’s been hit, 
Gets what the kickers wouldn’t take, and you will always find: 
The man who kicks some gets the best of it. 
— Puck. 











VISTA OF FLORENCE, FROM THE HEIGHTS OF FIESOLE. 
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Compiled for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
ENGLAND. 


A LIMITED liability company has been registered in Lon- 
don, under the name United Newspaper, Limited, with a 
capital of £300,000 ($1,459,500), to acquire the Daily 
Chronicle and Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper. 


THE oldest book in the world, that is, the oldest of 
which there is knowledge at present, is among the treas- 
ures of the British Museum. It is written on papyrus and 
dates back to 2400 B. C., being, therefore, not less than 
forty-three centuries old. 


Mr. T. AKINSON, who for a number of years has been 
the London representative of the Lanston Monotype Cor- 
poration and who was formerly connected with the Alumi- 
num Press Company, of New York, has been appointed 
sales manager of the Lanston corporation. 


THE Oxford University Press, to mark the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the King James translation of the 
Bible, issues two new editions of the authorized version. 
One is a photographic reproduction of an early edition in 
Gothic type, and the other a copy in Roman type of the 
Oxford Press line-for-line reprint of 1833. 


CHARLES FREDERIC MOBERLEY BELL, general director of 
the London Times, died in his office, April 5, aged sixty- 
four. In 1890 he was called from Egypt, where he was 
born, and where he served since 1865 as a correspondent 
of the Times, to become assistant manager. In 1898 he 
became manager and in 1908 managing director of the 
paper. 

THE Goss Printing Machine Company, of England, Ltd., 
an offshoot of the noted Chicago pressbuilding concern, has 
received an order from Le Journal, the second greatest 
paper of Paris (having a circulation of one million one 
hundred thousand), for two Goss high-speed double octuple 
rotaries. The machines will be capable of turning out 
one hundred and fifty thousand sixteen-page sheets per 
hour. 


THE late Mr. William Notting, the well-known print- 
ing-press and brass-rule manufacturer, who was also an 
amateur rose-grower, having produced the variety known 
as “ William Notting,” left an estate of the value of £4,915 
($23,911). He willed £1,000 to the Royal National Life- 
boat Institution, for a “ William. Notting ” life-boat, and 
£500 to the same institution, trusting that it will use the 
money for the erection of a life-boat house; a sum sufficient 
to endow three pensions to the Printers’ Pension, Alms- 
houses and Orphan Asylum Corporation, and the residue 
of his property, subject to specific legacies, to the printers’ 
almshouses in augmentation of the endowment fund. 


THE new printing contracts made by the town council 
of Gillingham, Kent, have these clauses: “ The contractor 
shall pay all workmen employed by him not less than the 
trade-union rate of wages, and shall observe the hours and 
conditions of labor recognized by the trade unions in the 
district in which the work is executed.” “A schedule of 
wages on all rates of pay shall be posted both for day rate 
and also for overtime rate.” “The contractor shall at all 
times have his wages sheet open for inspection by any 
member or members of the council selected to inspect the 
same, and such member or members of the council shall be 
accompanied by a practical man of the trade or calling so 
affected.” 
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NOTHING especially interesting seems to have developed 
during the past month in the shorter work-day situation in 
London. Spottiswoode’s, Waterlow’s and a few other large 
houses are still among the offices which refuse to meet the 
union’s demands, but as five hundred offices, including 
many large ones, have adopted the fifty-hour week, the 
situation can not be termed blue so far as the men are con- 
cerned, though out of a total of over twenty thousand men 
there are still some one thousand six hundred out —as 
against a normally constant out-of-work list, it is said, of 
eight hundred. It is not too much to expect that the houses 
still holding back will, sooner or later, come into the fifty- 
hour fold. Nonunion printers are no fonder of long work- 
ing days than are the union men who endeavor to secure 
shorter ones, and by succeeding benefit also those of their 
trade who are not inclined to strive and pay for ameliora- 
tions in working time and methods. Employers of non- 
union labor are not free from the worries caused by the 
jealousy of such employees when they note better condi- 
tions elsewhere. Outside of London the offer of the 
employers, submitted at a meeting of their representatives 
at Leeds, to come down gradually to a fifty-one-hour week, 
was the main topic of interest. Their proposal was con- 
sidered at a meeting of the National Administrative Coun- 
cil of the printers’ unions of England, Scotland and Ire- 
land, held at Plymouth, March 23 and 24, and it was 
resolved not to interfere with the provincial unions’ taking 
a vote on the matter if they choose to do so, adding that 
“the Administrative Council is of the opinion that no set- 
tlement will be satisfactory that does not provide for a 
fifty-hour week.” Early returns of the voting which are 
in at present writing would indicate that the terms of the 
employers will not be accepted. 


GERMANY. 


THE printing-trade school of the Dresden Society of 
Master Printers closed its winter term on April 2, gradu- 
ating forty-one compositor and thirty préssman appren- 
tices. The summer term began on April 25. 

A society has been formed in Berlin to oppose the sys- 
tem of giving bribes to obtain custom, as for instance the 
tipping of pressmen to favor the tipper’s inks. It seems 
there is much cause for complaint in business circles over 
such practices. 

THE question of deducting a discount for cash in pay- 
ing salaries and wages, as is usual in paying bills of mer- 
chandise, was recently raised in Berlin, but the matter 
was settled by judicial recognition of the fact that dis- 
counting of this sort was not customary in paying for labor 
or help. 

THE value of the graphic-arts products exported from 
Germany during 1910 was 80,461,000 marks and that of 
the imports 25,338,000 marks ($19,556,023 — $6,157,134), 
which, as compared with 1909, was a decrease in exports 
to the extent of 703,000 marks and an increase of imports 
to the extent of 2,678,000 marks. 

It has been the practice of some governmental bureaus 
to use the old spelling of German in reports and communi- 
gations to the emperor, under the impression, perhaps, that 
the emperor did not favor the modernized orthography, 
which now universally obtains. All German officials have 
recently been instructed to use the newer simplified spell- 
ings in all matter addressed to the emperor. 

THE production of post-cards in Germany shrank in 
value from 167,000,000 marks in 1909 to 134,000,000 marks 
in 1910 ($39,746,000 to $32,892,000). The principal causes 
for this decline are the various new tariffs of foreign coun- 
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tries, especially that of the United States. The export to 
America in 1909 valued 9,200,000 marks, while in 1910 it 
valued but 4,000,000 marks (a decline from $2,189,600 to 
$952,000). 

THE shape, design and printing of the new 100-mark 
treasury note is receiving much adverse criticism, which, 
if all the things said against it are true, seems to be 
deserved. Now the magazine Kunstwart wants to know 
“who is responsible for such trash?” Perhaps it is the 
idea that, to be “ artistic,” things must be different from 
everything else, especially from that which is universally 
accepted as pleasing. 

RECENTLY the printers’ union of Metz celebrated its 
thirtieth anniversary, on which occasion the members wore 
their insignia of ribbons of three colors which happen also 
to be those of the French flag. This seemed treasonable to 
the police officials, who were minded to prohibit the wear- 
ing of these colors, but were finally persuaded that there 
was nothing subversive of patriotism or public peace in 
their use by the union. 

GERMANY not only has the parcels post, but, according 
to a new regulation, the collection of packages from the 
sender’s residence may be asked for by telephoning to the 
nearest branch postoffice, instead of making the request by 
letter or messenger. The charge for making this collection 
is 10 pfennigs (2% cents) a package. Considering the 
size of the parcels which may be sent through the German 
mails, this convenience and this low rate should give pause 
to the United States Postoffice Department. 

PROFESSOR KocH, of the University of Heidelberg, in a 
recent lecture on “ Matrimonial Advertisements,” said that 
their original home was England, where the first of such 
advertisers expressed his desire to marry “a woman with 
a large, full and tender bosom.” The first German matri- 
monial advertisement appeared in a Frankfort journal, on 
June 8, 1736. A count made a few years ago in twelve 
German papers gave a total of 1,302 matrimonial adver- 
tisements appearing in one week. Professor Koch remarked 
that, whereas 104 men wanted money with the wife, only 
four women asked for it with the husband, indicating that 
when a woman reaches a certain age it is no longer a ques- 
tion of “ who and what is the man?” but “ where is he? ” 

THE paper-manufactures house of H. C. Bestehorn, a 
large wholesale concern at Aschersleben, celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary on April 1, preceded the evening before 
by a torchlight procession of its male employees. On the 
occasion the present owners of the business, Otto and Rich- 
ard Bestehorn, gave an endowment fund of 100,000 marks, 
bearing five per cent interest, to assist their superannuated 
and incapacitated workmen, upon whose death the widows 
and orphans, if needy, shall also receive benefits. <A capi- 
tal of 12,000 marks was given to be divided, in the shape 
of savings-bank deposits, among employees who have been 
not less than ten years with the house. Minor bestowals 
of money and presents, also diplomas for service, were 
also made. The Messrs. Bestehorn were made honorary 
burghers by the city of Aschersleben. 

THE summer course of the Berlin Printing Trades 
School began April 2. Instruction is given in nine sec- 
tions, on different days, in two-hour sessions. The topics 
for study in these sections now comprise: Drawing of 
ornaments and living plants, also of free-hand designs; 
conventionalization of plant forms for typographic pur- 
poses; letter designing, with special regard to the various 
letter styles applicable in typography; historic evolution 
of letters; designing and sketching of printed matter; 
designing of advertisements, jobwork and books; the basic 


principles of the typographic division of flat surfaces; 
preparation and calculation of printed matter; practice at 
jobwork and work at the hand press; practical work on 
platen and cylinder presses; printing material; color; 
technic of colors: mixing and printing of colors; photog- 
raphy and zinc etching. 

A NUMBER of printers and lithographers “view with 
alarm ” a new law now under consideration in the German 
Reichstag, whose purpose is to stop or limit the “ patent 
medicine ” or medical dabbling business (Kurpfuscherei). 
They foresee a large loss in the cutting off of the label 
printing required by the purveyors of the cure-alls. The 
newspapers and magazines would also be affected by the 
stoppage of their advertising. The subject has been much 
discussed by masters and workmen, and protests sent to 
the Reichstag against the summary adoption of such a law. 
Just as in America, the patent medicine men and sellers of 
articles injurious to health die hard in Germany. There is 
a difference, however, between the two lands in one respect 
— if such a law gets on the statute-books of Germany it 
means the extinction of the business, which can not be said 
for the other. Hence, the German printer with a proprie- 
tary medicine clientage has real cause for alarm. 


FRANCE. 


M. H. FoNntrvAINE, the director of the Ecole Etienne, the 
Parisian printing-trades school, has been given the decora- 
tion of the Legion of Honor. 


THE managing committee of the Paris Book Trades 
Orphan Asylum has decided to increase the size of the 
building, at a cost of about 125,000 frances ($25,000), to 
enable it to meet the large demand for succor for printers’ 
orphans. : 

THE post-card industry of France is agitating to secure 
a reduction in the postage rate on card mail. The present 
rate is the same on letters and post-cards, being 10 cen- 
times (2 cents). A reduction to 5 centimes for cards cir- 
culating within the country is desired. Naturally, the high 
rate on cards has kept the view and souvenir card business 
from developing in France as it has in other countries. 


PRINTERS and publishers coming to Paris this summer 
will do well to visit the second exposition of graphic-arts 
machinery and material, held under the patronage of the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry, the Ministry of Labor 
and Social Prudence, and with the support of the French 
Master Printers’ Syndical Union and various other syndi- 
cates in the bookmaking industry. Its duration will be 
from July 2 to 25, and be open from 9 A.M. to 7 P.M. 


AN interpellation was recently put before the French 
Chamber of Deputies, concerning the giving of too great a 
quantity of government printing to two firms at Rennes 
who did not pay the union. scale of wages. The Socialist 
deputies demanded of the government that it see to it that 
wage tariffs are honored, and that it should not set a bad 
example, as in this case, which had to do with printing for 
the national railways. The secretary of the department 
having in charge these railways would make no promises, 
but the Chamber ordered that in future he divide the work 
only among printeries which pay the union wage-scale. 

AN amusing legal point arose in the Paris courts 
recently. A man and his son were employed as foreman 
and workman respectively by a printing firm. The father 
gave his son an order which he did not carry out, because 
of which the father tried to kick him, but fell, injuring 
himself rather severely. He sued his employers for dam- 
ages for a hurt received in their employ. The employers 
pleaded that he hurt himself while trying to kick his son, 
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and not in the ordinary course of work. The man’s lawyer 
pleaded that he tried to kick his son, not as a father, but as 
a foreman in the employ of the defendants, because the 
young man did not do what he was told to do. The court 
deferred judgment. It might be asked if corporal kicking 
is a method of enforcing discipline in French printing- 
offices. 

THE Peignot typefoundry, of Paris, some time ago sued 
the noted Dupont printing firm, because the latter concern, 
which owns its own typefoundry, had reproduced matrices 
of a type series named Grasset, and was casting the face 
on its own account. The Peignot concern demanded 15,000 
francs, but the court allowed only 4,000 francs. The rea- 
son for not allowing the full amount of the claim was that 
the Grasset series is not a completely original Peignot crea- 
tion, but was patterned after a style used by Sebastian 
Gryphicus, a printer at Lyons, in the fifteenth century. 
This lack of originality, however, the court deemed was no 
excuse for the appropriation of the design by the Dupont 
house. The Grasset face is also made and shown by Amer- 
ican and German typefoundries, and is one that one would 
hardly consider worth fighting over. The Mirror, a popu- 
lar weekly of St. Louis, Missouri, several years ago put on 
a new dress, all of the Grasset series, but, after using it for 
two or three issues, discarded it in toto, probably because 
it did not sufficiently please its readers; in fact, it lacked 
facile readability. 

AUSTRIA. 

THE oldest law regulating the press was probably the 
following, an edict issued by Emperor Ferdinand I., on 
July 24, 1528: “ Printers of sectarian forbidden books who 
are encountered in Austrian hereditary lands shall be 
deemed arch-corruptors and prisoners of all countries, and 
shall, without compassion, have the water torture inflicted 
upon them, while their wares shall be burned.” 

HERR ALEXANDER SCHWARTZ, vice-director of the Vi- 
enna Printing School and publisher of the Oesterreichisch- 
Ungarisches Centralblatt (a printers’ paper now in its 
twenty-fourth year), died, March 30, aged sixty-nine years. 
He was connected thirty years, first as an instructor and 
then as vice-director, with the printing school, and during 
his career was very prominent as compositor, proofreader 
and master printer. 

BOHEMIA. 

THE lockout of the Czechic-Bohemian lithographers is 
now ended by a wage agreement having a term of six years. 
No ameliorations were obtained by the employees. The 
former eight-and-three-quarter-hour work-day continues 
for litho-pressmen and their helpers, while the eight-hour 
day continues for litho-designers and stonemen. The mini- 
mum rate of pay is 19 crowns ($3.90) per week for jour- 
neymen in their first year after ending apprenticeship, 23 
crowns ($4.72) for the second and 27 crowns ($5.63) for 
the third year. On April 1, 1913, each of these rates is to 
be raised 1 crown (20% cents). The troubles with the 
German-Bohemian employees, which began December 10 
last, still continue. The masters wanted the same agree- 
ment with them as with the Czechic union, but to this 
the men would not accede, insisting upon their original 
demands. 

SWITZERLAND. 

THE sections of the Art Trades School of Zurich, 
devoted to graphic drawing, composing, presswork, lithog- 
raphy and bookbinding, began their summer course on 
May 1. 

AN association has been formed at Geneva, it is said, 
to manufacture a new style of typograph linecasting 
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machine, and that patents for the new devices have been 
applied for in various countries. It is to be a two, three, 
four, five, six and eight letter matrix machine, and have 
improvements which will simplify its operation. The 
transmitter of the report is inclined to be doubtful, and 
awaits proof of the claim that the machine will surpass 
everything of its kind now existing. 
ITALY. 

AN international exposition is now being held at Turin, 
having opened April 29, to close November 30. A large 
building is devoted to publishing and the graphic arts, and 
American printers going abroad and passing through Italy 
this summer should make it a point to stop over at Turin, 
to become acquainted with what the craftsmen of the con- 
tinent have to show them here. Besides, the city itself is a 
very interesting place to see. 


EGYPT. 

THE printers of Alexandria have secured the eight- 
hour day, which, however, was not gained without struggle 
and strikes. Beginning with last March, the work-day will 
be eight hours up to next November, when, during the win- 
ter season, it will be eight and one-half hours up to Febru- 
ary 28, 1912, after which the eight-hour day will be per- 
manent. 

HUNGARY. 

AS HAS been noted, the city of Budapest has assumed 
the billposting privileges of the community as its own 
monopoly. It has now decreed that distributers of adver- 
tising matter on the streets must pay a daily license fee of 
15 crowns ($3). The merchants affected by this order are 
making vigorous objection to it. , 

PORTUGAL. 

A STRIKE was recently inaugurated by the printers and 
pressmen of Lisbon for a nine-hour day and a definite scale 
for hand-workers. Some houses have acceded to the 
demands of their employees, but the majority at last 
accounts are holding out against an agreement with the 
union. 

FINLAND. 

THE strike of the printers in Helsingfors, which started 
near the end of last year, was ended April 6 by an under- 
standing between masters and men, and the adoption of a 
wage-scale which is to be in force five years. 
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ALMOST VEXED THE BEAR. 


Capt. Owen Wheeler, in the Navy and Army, tells a 
bear story. A friend of his, returning to camp after a day’s 
shooting, suddenly came in sight of a big she bear with two 
cubs following in single file, proceeding along a ridge, the 
forms of the three being sharply silhouetted against the 
sky. It was a very long shot, but he determined to try it, 
so drew a bead on the old bear and fired. The result was 
curious. The procession stopped, the. she bear scratched 
herself hastily, then turned round, and, regarding the cub 
immediately behind with grave disapproval, boxed its ears 
soundly, and then went trundling on along the ridge, evi- 
dently under the impression that her frolicsome offspring 
had been up to some objectionable tricks. 





HOW TO SET LETTER-HEADS. 


“ Specimens of Letter-heads No. 4” contains twenty- 
seven arrangements in one and two colors, besides a page 


of suggestions on how to set letter-heads. To be had of 


The Inland Printer Company for 50 cents. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any 
relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of 
contributors. Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore, 
correspondents will pl dive their names—not necessarily for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. All letters of more 
than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 





THE INLAND PRINTER A FINDER OF LOST FRIENDS. 


To the Editor: PENDLETON, ORE., April 1, 1911. 

I had fully made up my mind to try and get along with- 
out THE INLAND PRINTER this year, but I find that I am 
lost without it, and furthermore, I received a letter the 
other day, which made me homesick for the magazine: 


ORANGE, MASSACHUSETTS, March 25, 1911. 
Major Lee Moorhouse, Pendleton, Oregon: 

Dear Sir,—I hardly know how to introduce myself to you except by 
the most direct way, so here goes: I served five years in the Seventh 
United States Cavalry (General Custer’s regiment), from January, 1872, 
to January, 1877, and, with my troop, I was engaged in the battle of the 
Little Big Horn, Monday, June 25-26, 1876, under Major Reno. After my 
discharge in January, 1877, I came direct here to Massachusetts. I have 
ever had a great interest in everything pertaining to the Little Big Horn 
fight, the Indians engaged and the place where it took place, and in some 
of my readings I have seen reproductions of photographs which you have 
taken out there. My object in writing this is to ask if you will be so kind 
as to give me a list of any such photographs of the Little Big Horn bat- 
tle-field that you are willing to sell and the price of the same. 

1 have long wanted to obtain your address, but did not know how to do 
so; to-day chance threw into my hands an old copy of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, containing your pictures and a brief sketch. ‘‘ All things come 
to those who wait,’”? and I was pleased indeed, for I now hope to obtain 
some views of a locality that is of the greatest interest to me. 

Hoping that this will reach you and that I may have the pleasure of 
hearing from you, I am, Very sincerely, W. O. TayLor, 

74 East Main street, Orange, Massachusetts. 


Thinking perhaps that the above might interest you, I 


have taken the trouble to copy same. 
MAJsor LEE MOORHOUSE. 





THE QUESTION OF ‘STYLE. ”’ 


To the Editor: CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 12, 1911. 

A compositor makes some remarks about printing-office 
management under the above heading in your May issue, 
in which he seeks to throw large blame on the proofroom, 
and specially on the observance of “ style.” But he offers 
no remedy, unless it be to abolish “style” altogether. I 
do not suppose that that would be his recommendation, as 
the compositors would be the first to cry for a restoration 
of “style” were it abolished. So I hope to hear from him 
again, to tell us what should and can be done with the 
béte noire he assails. 

It is my experience that much of the trouble composi- 
tors have with “ style ” — which really means a pattern for 
setting matter in an orderly, consistent fashion — comes 
from their own imperfect knowledge of words, grammar 
and punctuation, and that the more ignorant they are the 
more they hate and disparage the proofreader. And I have 
known some to misapply “style” in order to worry the 
reader, to “ catch ” him as it were. 

The really intelligent and honest compositor, instead of 
fighting the proofreader, will do his best to get en rapport 
with him in the endeavor to have matter set in a proper 
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way. The more each knows the better they will under- 
stand one another and the more mutually sympathetic they 
will be in the effort to find out what is best to do in the 
difficult cases that come up for consideration. 

I have a faint suspicion, Mr. Editor, that your reader 
purposely left “‘Comp’s” article just as he wrote it, per- 
haps fearing his maledictions in case changes in wording 
and punctuation were made which would make the language 
flow easier. PROOFREADER. 





SPLIT INFINITIVES. 


To the Editor: CuIcacGo, ILu., April 28, 1911. 

The following letter and answer thereto appeared in a 
recent issue of the Kansas City Star. Im the interests of 
good English I hope the subject-matter will be discussed in 
THE INLAND PRINTER: 


“To the ‘Star,,— Permit me to call your attention to this sentence 
from Governor Woodrow Wilson’s inaugural address: ‘I would urge the 
imperative obligation we are under to change the law in this State to 
effectually prevent the abuse of the privilege of incorporation.’ What about 
a split infinitive from a university president? GRAMMAR.” 

To be sure. What about it? Why shouldn’t a college president or 
anybody else split an infinitive occasionally if he likes? The English lan- 


MAJOR LEE MOOREHOUSE. 


guage is a remarkably flexible instrument. The standpatters are constantly 
trying to seize and bind it down, but as constantly it eludes them. The 
slang of this generation becomes the good usage of the next. Colloquial 
expressions and idioms are always in process of incorporation into the 
tongue. 

When the split infinitive is awkward it evidently ought not to be used. 
Nobody who respects the English language would say: ‘* You ought to not 
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go.”’ That split infinitive carries its own condemnation with it. But 
doesn’t “‘ to effectually prevent the abuse ”’ sound easier and more effective 
than “ effectually to prevent the abuse” ? 

Grammar was made for the language, not the language for grammar. 
That finely idiomatic motto of the Commercial Club, ‘‘ Make Kansas City 
a good place to live in,” is always having to defend itself from purists. 


Of course “grammar was made for the language.” 
But the question arises, Is every one to make his own 
grammar? 

Because a sentence appears awkward to one person, is 
he justified in changing the rules of established grammar? 
What is smooth to him may be rough to his neighbor. In 
fact, does not correct English appear “ awkward ” to some 
persons simply because they are not in the habit of using it? 

Undoubtedly the same persons who prefer “ to effectu- 
ally prevent ” also sanction “has always been,” “ will soon 
be,” “can never be,” “ will sometimes come,” “ shall prob- 
ably be,” etc. Also there are those who would make their 
own dictionary in the matter of spelling and pronunciation. 
If there is to be no order in the assembling of words, why 
insist on order in the assembling of letters in those words, 
so long as it meets the peculiar ideas of the individual 
using the words? 

And what about pronunciation? If it be reasonable to 
argue that a split infinitive sometimes helps to make a 
sentence stronger, should not ear be given to the*man 
who maintains that his unauthorized pronunciation gives 
greater strength to a certain word? ; 

Errors are bound to creep into the most carefully edited 
articles and speeches. But we should not resort to excuses 
when some one calls our attention to an oversight. Every 
well-founded criticism helps to prevent chaos in the use of 
our language. YENRAB. 





CARL FASOL, THE STIGMATYPIST. 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, ILL., May 9, 1911. 
Perhaps it may not be of enough importance to notice 

it, but there seems to be an error in an article on “ Por- 

traiture by Typesetting Machine,” in your May issue, page 











STIGMATYPE OF TOLSTOI. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


263. The name Carl Hasol appears there, while your source 
of information (the British and Colonial Printer and Sta- 
tioner) has it Carl Hasol Pflege. I believe you are both 
wrong, and that one Carl Fasol is meant, unless there was 
a printer who antedated him, with an almost similar name, 
which seems unlikely. 

This Carl Fasol, about twenty-seven years ago, pro- 
duced, at Vienna, several quarto albums of “ stigmatype ” 


STIGMATYPE OF IBSEN. 


specimens, under the title “ Sammlung von Kunst-Sdtzen,” 
showing portraits (a notable one being one of Gutenberg), 
views, and border and ornament designs, set up of “em” 
characters of a small type-body, carrying dots of various 


weights. Some of the work was really beautiful, but its 
main quality was the evidence it gave of the infinite pains 
this compositor took to get up the matter. I am told that 
he tried to eke out a living by peddling his albums among 
the craft. 

I possessed copies of Volumes II and III of these speci- 
mens, but several years ago gave them into the care of 
the St. Louis Public Library. 

As readers may have supposed that the two pictures on 
page 263, May issue, were merely fanciful sketches, I will 
state — having seen them previously in a German pub- 
lication, with names attached — that they are intended to 
represent the authors, Tolstoi and Ibsen. A further reduc- 
tion would show them to be very faithful half-tone por- 
traits. N. J. WERNER. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR LETTER-HEADS. 
Twenty-seven “nifty” letter-head designs, together with 
a page of suggestions for letter-head composition — all in 
“Specimens of Letter-heads No. 4.” For sale by The 
Inland Printer Company at 50 cents. 





THE JOY OF KNOCKING. 
Some people would rather hear something mean about 
other people, especially if they’re prosperous, than listen to 
the greatest opera ever sung.— “ Miss Gibbie Gault.” 
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ONTAINED in this month’s insert are some un- 
usual and interesting features. On this page and 
the one following are reproduced some commer- 
cial specimens by E. W. Stutes, of Spokane. Other 
specimens by Mr. Stutes, together with a sketch, 
appear in the Job Composition department. On 
pages 3 to 7, inclusive, will be found interesting 

designs in typefoundry materials, by courtesy of the American Type 
Founders Company, Keystone Type Foundry, Inland Type Foundry, 
‘H.C. Hansen Type Foundry and Barnhart Bros. & Spindler. Page 
8 is a design in type and borders made by the Thompson Typecaster. 
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Bo Bou Own Kiented Property? 


Do Bou Own Kented Property ? 








Our Integrity 


Is proven by the long years of faith- 
ful and honorable service to an ever 
increasing number of clients here and 
throughout the United States, among 
whom are the largest owners of Spo- 
kane real estate. 


Our Charges 


Are very reasonable, 5 per cent of 
the rent collected, with a minimum 
charge of One Dollar covering 
everything, including advertising va- 
cancies, securing tenants, drawing 
leases, collecting rents, and oversee- 
ing repairs. We also look after 
and pay taxes and insurance on writ- 
ten request, without extra charge. 














Remittances 


A detailed typewritten statement 
accompanied by our check is sent at 
agreed intervals, as promptly as 
clockwork, If for any reason your 
statement cannot be sent at the time 
it should go, we immediately notify 
you. 


Publicity 


We have a hundred chances to 
rent property to an owner’s one. 
We are advertised by our many 
friends and clients, our prominently 
located offices, our hundreds of signs, 
our score of employees, and by our 
daily advertising in the newspapers 
of Spokane. By offering each prop- 
erty to the largest possible number 
of people, we more quickly rent it, as 
well as securing higher rent and our 
choice of permanent, careful, prompt 
paying tenants- 





























Commercial design, by E. W. Stutes, Spokane. (See Job Composition Department.) 


























RESOURCES LIABILITIES 





W Vaults $1,159,373.82 $7,363,908.66 
¥ Conh in Reserve Circulation : 291,380.00 
Banks 2,403,125.43 $3.662,499.27 Usdivided Profs. 245,023.91 
Due from U S. Treasurer 15,000.00 Capital 3 . 500,000.00 
us ° . 400,000.00 
eon $8,400,284.57 
Bonds and Warrants. 298,291.10 — 
Bank Building. : 100,000.00 Increase in Deposits Over February Report 
Adjoming Real Estate 60,000.00 $1,638,339.20 


Reserve---48% of Deposits 
Loans and Discounts. acaricidal 9$3.562,499.27 
Over and Above Legal 25% Required Reserve 


400,284.57 
2 $1,.721,822.11 
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You will wait longer for ‘ 
something to come to you | £2" 
than by going after it # & # i — —, 
Mat " tA Directory of XN 
The Spokane Association 
of Local Fire 
Insurance Agents 












































| | : ‘ of the City of Spokane, 
ale ola Washington, and 
oe _ INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Admit Mr. : Represented by Them 
Bankers’ Dance 
at THE HALL OF THE COGES 
Friday evening, April the twenty-first 
nineteen hundred and eleven 
CHAS. A. HAM, 
TICKETS TWO DOLLARS ARTHUR S&S. BLUM, Committee olo 
| o Q | Q 





November, 1909 
4g ——] ‘ 


SPECIAL NOTICE — 
| The Old National Bank of Spokane considers all 


business transactions for, or with, its customers as confiden- 
«J tial. For this reason information concerning an account will 

be given only to depositors in person, or on presentation of 
their written order, and for their pyptection inquiries ing 
balances or checks made by telephone cannot be answered. An 
































general information not of a confidential nature 
will be gladly given 


W. D. VINCENT, Cashier 




















Commercial designs, by E. W. Stutes, Spokane. (See Job Composition Department.) 
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HINSDALE 
POTTERY 


comprising several 
hundred pieces—the 
best creations of this 
celebrated pottery 
will open Monday 
March sixteenth, in 
the Hinsdale Room 
Sixth Floor, Annex 


HENRI JENSON 
&, COMPANY 
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Composed in Strathmore type, Gray Border No. 2, Mercantile Border No. 49 and Strathmore Ornament. 


By courtesy of the American Type Founders Company. 
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FOR YEAR 
1912 








OUR METHOD 
OUTLINING THE WORK 
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ROOMS TEN AND TWELVE HARMONY BUILDING 











PROFESSOR MILTON, Voice Culture 


PROFESSOR KOMROSKI, Instrumental 











CATALOGUE FOR 1912 
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VOLUMES RARE 
AND OLD 








Old Bookshop 




















FICTION BY BEST 
WRITERS 








NUMBER SEVENTEEN SOUTH MARKET STREET 


SULLIVAN & MARKMAN, Proprietors PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 














Upper design in Ayer type, with 12-point Brass Rule No. 883, 6-point Panel Border No. 4 and Cut No. 3362. Lower design in Caslon Bold type, 
with 18-point Border No. 913, 18-point Border No. 407 for corners, and Cut No. 3266. 
By courtesy of Keystone Type Foundry. 
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RAILROAD 
ENGINEER 






























































A monthly magazine devoted to subjects 
pertaining to the great commercial 
enterprise of railroading, with 
interesting and useful 
information. 


The Marshall & Burton Co. 


_ Orlando Center, Delaware 
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Composed in Adstyle Black type, with 24-point Border No. 2419. 
By courtesy of Barnhart Bros. & Spindler. 
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The First Annual 
Exhibition of the 
Arts and Crafts 
Society, Chicago 
To Be Held at the 
Galleries of Guild 


Hall, Palas Street 
@Under the Auspices 
of the Pallette & Chisel 


Club of Philadelphia 
(|Wednesday, Feb. 14, 1911 









































Composed in 42, 36, 30 and 24 point Series No. 1, with Linotype Border No. 22v-221. 
All cast by the Thompson Typecaster. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 
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In this series of articles the problems of job composition 
will be discussed, and illustrated with ous ex 1 
These di i and ex les will be specialized and treated 
as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on 
fundamental principles—the basis of all art expression. By 
this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on 
mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined 
laws. 
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BY F. J. TREZISE, 











Personalities Among Compositors — E. W. Stutes. 


Once, in the days when the writer’s interest in THE 
INLAND PRINTER was solely that of a subscriber, he read 
the following sentence in a review of specimens by George 
Sherman, who was conducting the criticism department: 

“The name Stutes is a 
synonym for a specific excel- 
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After traveling over the United States for five or six 
years, in 1894 he woke up to the fact that the machines 
would sooner or later displace the average compositor, and 
decided to become a job-printer. Being in Chicago at that 
time, he was at the union rooms when a call was sent in 
for a job-compositor. With a nerve born of a strong desire 
to break away from straight matter, he “ confessed ” that 
he was a job-printer and was put on. 

The first job handed to him was a bill-head, and although 
ignorant of the size of sheet, depth of heading, slug width, 
etc., he took it, and immediately set about finding out what 
to do with it. He succeeded better than he anticipated, for 
the proof came back O. K., and with the confidence born of 
that initial success he determined to master job-printing. 
In the study which this called for he found that writing to 
other printers for specimens of their work, and then care- 
fully studying these specimens, was a great help. 

Stutes did not attain to a high place among job-printers 
without effort and study — no one does. He believes that 
solving one’s own problems without help is the greatest 
factor in developing ability. He says, “ When I got into a 
tight place with a piece of work, invariably I would exhaust 
every energy before asking for help. I do not believe in 
asking too many questions regarding a certain given piece 

of work, after receiving the 
first instructions, believing a 








lence in typography.” 


printer will conquer sooner 





through his own efforts than 
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manner of job-compositor it 
was that could call forth 
such commendation. That 
sentence has remained with 
me ever since, and each pack- 
age of specimens which 
Stutes sends in — and he has 
been sending them in steadily 
for fourteen years — calls it 
to mind again. One always 
expects some “good stuff” 
when the postman leaves a 
package marked “Stutes — 
Spokane ’”’— and one is not 
disappointed. 

But we must go back and 
get started right. Stutes 
began his printing career as 
an apprentice on the Fulton 
Democrat, published at Lew- 
istown, Illinois. This was in 
1886, and he was then four- 
teen years of age. For the 
various duties then required 
of him he received a “salary’’ 
of 50 cents a week. At the 
end of a three-year appren- 
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by seeking too many pointers 
from the foreman or work- 
men.” 

And it is frequently this 
ability to “dig” for himself 
that distinguishes the thor- 
oughly grounded man from 
the host of the superficially 
clever. 

Out in Spokane, E. W. 
Stutes is a tower of strength 
in the field of good printing. 
A firm believer in adver- 
tising, he has made the prod- 
uct of the Stutes Printing 
Concern favorably known — 
and wherever possible that 
product carries a boost for 
Spokane. The key-note of 
this advertising is quality. 
No one looks for bargain 
prices at the Stutes Printing 
Concern, but one is led to 
expect the last word in qual- 
ity —and this expectation is 
well founded and fulfilled. 

A believer in adequate 
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equipment, and withal in- 








vanced to $5. After finishing 








clined to having things 














his apprenticeship, he worked 
in country offices for several otal 
years — until the call of the pee 
“big cities ”’ became too strong to resist. With the ambi- 
tion which has characterized his work as a job-printer, 
Stutes determined that while he was a straight-matter man 
he would be a good one, and soon he became known as a 
“swift.” He was also “ some society man,” and I have been 
told that he could show up in the morning so sleepy that he 
had to pry his eyes open, and after they were once open 
pull out the biggest string in the place. 


3-6 


STUTES. 








“classy,” Stutes has fitted 
out his model print-shop ac- 
cordingly. The office fittings, 
cabinets, stone-frames, etc., are finished in green. Even 
the leader-boxes conform to the general color-scheme. If 
environment counts for anything in printing—and it 
surely does — surroundings of this character must be con- 
ducive to a superior product. His equipment consists of 
five platen presses —10 by 15 Chandler & Price Gordons 
and 14 by 22 Goldings — 32-inch power Oswego paper- 
cutter, power perforators, Boston stitchers No. 4, punching 
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machines, sixteen numbering machines, and plenty of type 
—always purchased in 25, 40, 75 and 100-pound-weight 
“fonts, excepting, of course, the type coming in the script 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


to afford relief. 


with due regard to simplicity, with a spot of color selected 
to enhance the value of the completed work — just enough 
I like the composition that appeals, con- 














class. What might be 
designated as freak type- 
faces are not to be found 
in the Stutes plant. He 
wants no type in his cabi- 
nets which can not be in 
reasonably constant use, 
as this is the only kind 
that can be made to pay 
dividends: 

Decorative material, 
carefully and consistently 
used, plays a large part in 
the typography of the 
Stutes Printing Concern. 
An extensive assortment 
of initials in one and two 
colors, ornaments, borders, 
etc., is carried in stock — 
but they are all used with 


discretion, for Stutes says: 


the work.” 


Simplicity in type-design is the key-note of his printing 

















“ Ornaments, like type, find 
their place when properly mated to the subject or title of 


AN EXTERIOR AND TWO INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE HOME WHICH 


STUTES HAS RECENTLY BUILT. 


vinces.” The Stutes Print- 
ing Concern is of the size 
that lends itself readily to 
the production of the high- 
est class of work. It is not 
so large but that Stutes 
himself can personally 
supervise each piece of 
work that goes through 
and stamp his individu- 
ality upon it. This makes 
for a distinction usually 
unattainable in the larger 
plants. 

The most pleasing 
qualities of Stutes’ work 
are not apparent in repro- 
ductions. While the typog- 
raphy is always of the 
better order, it is in stock 


and color combinations that the exceptional character of 
his product is shown. 


Were other evidences of Stutes’ success in the printing 


business lacking, the home which he has recently built in 




















Rogers, Peet Clothes Shop Dickets: ue Bollar 
ose spell Second Annual Concert 


Spokane, U.S. A. | | of Spokane Male Chorus 


Spokane Theatre, May 13, 1908 
AT EIGHT P.M. 














q This Ticket will be exchanged for a Reserved Seat without 
further charge, at the Theatre, May 12 and 13, 1906 


WM. H. KLIEMAN 











One of Stutes’ unusual arrangements. A study in the balancing of measures. 


creed. “ Present-day typography suits me, simple styles Spokane would be ample. In the illustrations — an exte- 
being conducive to a profit for the house that pays the bills. rior and two interior views — one can not but see the same 
We find much to commend in the typography produced taste in design that characterizes his printing. It is also 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


interesting to note that works on printing form a large 
part of his library—a complete file of THE INLAND PRINTER 
being among them. 









































From the LIBRARY of 


Che Old Pational Bank 
of SPOKANE 





























An attractive design in rules. 
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Characteristic Stutes typography. 


An analysis of Stutes’ work reveals the evidences of 
careful and persistent study. The principles of design 
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that underlie good typography are rigidly observed and 
faithfully carried out in his printing. One looks in vain 
for combinations of inharmonious type-faces, for lack of 
harmony of shape and tone, or for violations of the laws 
of measure balance. 

Not the least interesting characteristic of his printing 
is the manner in which he turns his printers’ work into 
decorative use. Having had the words “ Stutes Printing 


A striking cover-page. Original in colors. 


Concern ” done into an attractive design in gothic letter- 
ing, he set about to make it known from coast to coast. 
And he has succeeded. He makes borders of the design 
and puts them around his letter-heads, envelopes, state- 
ments, etc., to say nothing of the numerous motto-cards 
which he uses effectively in his advertising campaigns. 

Stutes’ experience in things typographical has been a 
wide one. He has gone the entire route from the raw 
apprentice, with his search for the italic thin-spaces, the 
paper-stretcher and the left-handed monkey-wrench, to 
the position of superintendent, with its correspondingly 
larger and more intricate, if less laughable, troubles. And 
his earnings have increased relatively — from the 50 cents 
a week which marked his initiation into the art preserva- 
tive to the $50 a week which compensated for the super- 
intendent’s troubles. 

As before stated, Stutes has been a contributor to the 
Specimen department of THE INLAND PRINTER for the past 
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fourteen years. He says: “ Reproductions of specimens 
with criticisms have played an important part in my work.” 

That his early predilections for society have remained 
with him is shown in the fact that Stutes is a member of 
the Masonic Lodge, F. and A. M. (Thirty-second Degree 
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plate, however, should be clear; it should be easily read at a 
glance. Simplicity is the dominant consideration. 

The true value of a distinctive name-plate lies in the 
fact that people are impressed more and. more the oftener 
they see a name-plate, business phrase, ete. Now your 
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ss By doing our work well and not our customers, is the reason why we have made a success 


Spokane: U.S. A. 


104,000 Population 
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excellent appearance of 
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National Bank Building 
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and Shrine), Elks Lodge, Woodmen, Foresters of America, 
Chamber of Commerce, United Typothete of America and 
the Spokane Ad. Club. 





THE VALUE OF A DISTINCTIVE SIGNATURE. 


One of the chief aims of advertising is to impress your 
name upon the minds of the public, so that the people will 
feel that they know you, and, knowing you, will feel that 
they can trust you, and, trusting you, will desire to trade 
with you. Right here is where the value of a consistent 
style of signature or distinctive name-plate comes in. 

The merchant should sign his name the same in every 
advertisement he issues. He should use the same style 
type — or he should have name-plates made up for himself 
which he will furnish to the printer. This is undoubtedly 
the best method, as he is then sure of having something 
unique, something that will give his advertisement an 
appearance of its own and cause it to be remembered. The 
name-plates need not all be of the same size, but should be 
of different sizes to fit the various-sized spaces. The name- 


Stutes makes excellent use of his printer’s mark. 


Eoncers,~ Lonsery. Concer» i 


advertising has for one of its greatest aims the impressing 
of your name upon the minds of the people, and to do this 
you must hammer away. Change your talk every time you 
issue an advertisement, for stale advertisements are like 
stale news; but never change your style of signature. 

Use the same style of signature on all your business 
cards, letter-heads, bundle paper, etc. If you do this, your 
name-plate will have the value of a trade-mark, and, as 
such, will prove for you the very best kind of publicity.— 
Exchange. 





IDEAS FOR LETTER-HEADS. 

Do you desire an idea for a letter-head design? ‘“ Speci- 
mens of Letter-heads, No. 4,” will supply it. Twenty- 
seven designs, in one and two colors on colored stock, for 
50 cents. The Inland Printer Company. 





WE see by the paper —the Typographical Journal — 
that Palestine union has issued a traveling card to Mr. 
Suchanek. Rubber? —B. L. T., in Chicago Tribune. 
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BY F. J. TREZISE, 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets 
and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature sub- 
mitted for this purpose should be marked ‘* For Criticism,’’ and 
directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 

Postage on packages containing specimens must not be in- 

luded in packages of speci » unless letter postage is placed 
on the entire package. 





Leroy Printing Company, Waterloo, Iowa.— The card and blotter are 
both good in design, neither of them offering opportunity for criticism. 

A. L. Barrett, Curling, Newfoundland.— The program idea is well 
carried out, although we would suggest the omission of punctuation marks 
from the ends of the display lines. 

LaFAyETTE Doerty, of Findlay, Ohio, sends a package of unusually neat 
and pleasing commercial designs, the most noticeable characteristic of which 
is simple, dignified arrangements in old-style and italic faces. 

From William Garrett, Cristobal, Canal Zone, Panama, we have received 
copies of menus and programs for banquets of the Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine and St. Patrick’s Day. Both are well printed in colors on good 
stock. 

From Robt. G. Ruggles, with the Fort Hill Press, Boston, Massachusetts, 
we are in receipt of a package of high-class commercial specimens. The 
most noticeable features of this work are the title-pages and cover-pages, 


THE Drew Press, Jacksonville, Florida, sends in some excellent com- 
mercial specimens in which the typography and color schemes are unusually 
satisfactory. A letter-head set in roman caps. in an unusually simple 
design is perhaps the most pleasing of this work. 

From Maurice Barris, typographical designer for the W. F. Robinson 
Printing Company, of Dayton, Ohio, we have received a handsome booklet 
advertising the product of that concern. The booklet is gotten up for the 
express purpose of showing the advantages to the customer of superior typo- 
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An unusual business-card treatment. Original in colors. 
graphical design in the printing-office and with a special reference to the 
work of Mr. Barris. The specimens are well printed in black and colors 
and should prove most effective as an advertising medium for the Robinson 
Company. We show herewith a reproduction of Mr. Barris’ card, an unusual 
and clever treatment. 

P. J. Peters, San Francisco, California.— The “ Transportation Club ” 
job is an unusually pleasing piece of type-design, the use of dark blue and 
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Title-pages, by Robt. G. Ruggles, Boston, Massachusetts, in which the plain roman types are effectively used. 


in which the plain roman types are made to play an important part, and 
the use of borders and decorations is particularly noticeable. We show 
herewith specimens of these pages. 

Rising & RapcuiFFe, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania.— The letter-head is well 
arranged, although there is hardly sufficient contrast in the colors to war- 
rant the two printings. The other specimens are also good, the oblong 
fclders being especially interesting. 


gold on like blue stock giving an excellent color harmony. We find nothing 
whatever in this job which calls for a criticism. 


A copy of Volume I, No. 2, of Print Talk, the house organ of the Burd 
& Fletcher Printing Company, Kansas City, Missouri, is at hand, and, like 
the first number, is an especially pleasing piece of work. As a matter of 
personal opinion, rather than criticism, we would suggest that where blue 
and black are used as a color combination, the blue must be a rather light 
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tint, in order that the appearance of the job may be pleasing. Green or 
violet will usually give a more satisfactory harmony with black than does 
the blue. 

Botz & Sons PrintING Company, Sedalia, Missouri.— The announcement, 
printed in gray ink on gray stock, is a very pleasing conception, and with 
the exception of the fact that the gray ink on the cover-stock does not 
print clean, we have no criticism to offer on the job. 








THE TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 





THE WEST END 
LITERARY CLUB 


NEWTON HIGHLANDS 





An Evening of 
Russian Music 


MARCH THE TWENTIETH 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND ELEVEN 














Another title-page by Robt. G. Ruggles. 


BurrouGHs, WELLCOME & Co., London, England.— The use of slightly 
heavier rules underneath the running heads in the booklet would be an 
improvement. Borders uniform in design would be preferable to the variety 
which are shown at the tops and bottoms of some of the pages. 

“ What’s Doing ” is the name of an interesting house organ published by 
the Monarch Printing Company, Council Bluffs, Iowa, and distributed to 
nearly six thousand business men in that part of the country. Its most 
noticeable feature is its unusual shape, the pages being 3% by 10% inches. 

Tue American Type Founders Company has issued the second supple- 
ment to the American Line Type Book. This supplement is in itself a 
book of 128 pages and cover, filled with choice designs which show to the 
best advantage the excellent type-faces and decorative material catalogued. 

Cuas. T. BurGess, St. Louis, Missouri.— On both of the calendars the 
colors used for the body of the letters is too bright, resulting in a ‘“‘ flashy ” 
appearance and detracting from the legibility. A typographical design 
should contain but a small percentage of the warm colors — red, orange 
and yellow. 

ConRaD DEAL, Rochester, New York.— The letter-head designs are all 
good, although, personally, we do not care for lines of capitals and small 
capitals, prefering to see all capitals or capitals and lower-case. On the 
heading containing the monogram, the red used is a trifle strong, confusing 
the text matter. 

W. H, Macknicut, Greeley, Colorado.—In regard to the two letter- 
heads, wq@ prefer the one printed on gray stock. Inasmuch as you have 
used rather bright and strong colors on this heading, the printing it on 
the gray stock softens them down and makes them a little less flashy than 
they appear on the white stock. We would suggest, however, that in either 
case you use a green that is less strong for the trade-mark, as the color 
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which you have used renders the whole design rather illegible. The general 
typographical arrangement is very satisfactory. 

Frep W. HaiGu, of Toledo, Ohio, is always at the front with clever 
advertising ‘‘stunts.”” This month he comes in with a four-page folder, 
the title on the first page being, ‘‘ How I Lost a Customer.’”’ On opening 
it up one finds, run across the two inner pages, the cheerful statement 
that ‘ He Died.” 

THE Lehman Printing Company, San Francisco, California—The motto 
card is very neat in design, and the stock on which it is printed adds much 
to its general appearance. Personally, however, we would prefer to see 
some other color than red used as a mount, as the red is rather bright and 
trying to the eyes. 
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An effective patent-leather tint-block. By William H. Harty. 

From Wm. H. Harty, foreman of the composing-room of the Eagle 
Printing & Binding Company, Pittsfield, Massachusetts, we are in receipt 
of a blotter on which patent-leather has been used effectively in making a 
tint for the background. The rulework on this blotter, together with the 
color scheme, is well handled and the general effect is very pleasing. We 
show herewith a reproduction. 

From H. W. Leggett, Ottawa, Ontario, we have received a copy of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘‘ Morning Prayer,” lettered in gothic and well 
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Attractive lettering, by H. W. Leggett, Ottawa, Ontario. 


printed in black, gray and orange on white stock. This is one of the most 
attractive of the many pieces of excellent lettering which we have received 
from Mr. Leggett, and we show herewith a reproduction of it. 

FRANKLIN PrintTiING Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— The anni- 
versary souvenir for the Edw. K. Tryon Company is attractively gotten up, 
the embossed cover being especially effective. The use of both extended 
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and condensed letters on the title-page, however, is not in keeping with 
what is to be desired in harmony of shapes. 

THE Stanley-Taylor Company, San Francisco, California.— The four-page 
circular is well arranged and the half-tones are well made and well printed. 
We would suggest, however, that inasmuch as the type used on the inner 
pages is rather large, a rule border around the entire page would serve to 
hold the whole thing together in a more satisfactory manner. 
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Cover-page arrangement, by Z. E. Weatherly, Birmingham, Alabama. 


ComBE PrintiING Company, St. Joseph, Missouri.— Inasmuch as you have 
used brown on the half-tones in the souvenir booklet, we would suggest that 
for the page decorations a color that would strengthen the brown by con- 
trast, rather than neutralize its effect by approximating it, would have been 
desirable. A tint of green-gray or blue-gray would be better. 

ConsuMERS’ Gas Company, Toronto, Canada.— Omitting the hyphens at 
the ends of the date line and running the type out flush with the rules at 
both ends would improve the appearance of the job. The heading is rather 
strong for a page of that size, and there is too much space between words. 
The headings on the various articles are also too widely spaced. 

From the Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas, we have received a copy 
of “ Indian Legends,” written by Haskell students, and designed and printed 
by Haskell Institute apprentices at the Haskell Institute print-shop. The 
work throughout is very interesting, and the chief criticism in regard to the 
arrangement would be a suggestion for a little less margin at the backs of 
the pages. 

J. W. ARcHIBALD, Salem, Ohio.— The specimens are all well handled 
and we find in them little to criticize. On the label for ‘“‘ Cardozo’s 
Cream ”’ the use of a two-point rule instead of the two lighter rules would 
result in a closer harmony of.tone between type and rule. We would also 
suggest the omission of the colons, perhaps centering the short line which 
they now fill out. , 

THE Gardner Printing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has issued an attract- 
ive booklet describing the record time in which it produced a catalogue 
of 2,442 pages for the Lockwood-Leutkemeyer-Henry Company. The book- 
let is well gotten up, although the omission of the heavy rule from the 
title-page would be more in keeping with our ideas regarding tone harmony 
between type and decoration. 

McMutun & Woetiuar, Burlington, Iowa, are keen advertisers. Some 
time ago they captured first prize (30 “‘ plunks,” besides the glory) in a 
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contest conducted by the American Type Founders Company, and now they 
have announced the fact to their customers in an attractive eight-page 
circular, printed in three colors on good stock. The circular is gotten up 
in a most attractive manner. 

W. W. Hicks, Cimarron, New Mexico.— The letter-head is an unusually 
pleasing panel arrangement and we find nothing to criticize in the design. 
We would, however, suggest less variety in the colors, or at least the use 
of fewer strong colors. The blue and the green do not go well together 
and we would suggest that perhaps light and dark blue with orange, or 
light and dark brown with blue, would give you a more satisfactory result. 

Tue Atoz Printing Company, South Whitley, Indiana, is sending out an 
attractive booklet, entitled ‘‘ Printing by the Millions,’ and designed to 
illustrate the capability of this concern for handling the largest orders in 
edition work of catalogues, ete. Illustrated with photographs of the plant 
and numerous reproductions of work which have been produced for various 
customers, it gives an excellent idea of the size and ability of this firm to 
handle good printing in large contracts. 

Jack Exias, New York city.— We are rather inclined to agree with the 
printer who prefers the business card without the rules. In this particular 
case they answer no specific purpose, and the fact that you have used a 
light rule and a heavy one side by side is not as pleasing as though the 
two rules were of equal weight. Then, too, we think that on the card 
having the rules the address is considerably too large. Everything consid- 
ered, the other card is a little neater in arrangement. 

We show herewith reproductions of two cover-designs submitted by 
Z. E. Weatherly, of Birmingham, Alabama, as part of one of the regular 
lessons of the I. T. U. Course of Instruction in Printing. Both of these 





Cover-page arrangement, by Z. E. Weatherly, Birmingham, Alabama. 


designs are excellent, and in the originals the colors are most harmonious 
and pleasing. As indications of the possibilities of lettering for printers, 
the work of the students of the Course is most interesting. 

From the Reincke-Kreicker Company, printers and engravers, of Chi- 
cago, we have received a booklet descriptive of the Reincke-Kreicker serv- 
ice and containing illustrations showing the character of the engravings 
and printing produced by that firm. As an illustration of their capabili- 
ties in the production of high-class matter the booklet is very successful, 
as the work throughout is handled in a manner which admits of no criti- 
cism. The cover is an unusually handsome piece of work, being printed and 
embossed in light blue, light brown and gold on brown stock. 
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Cuark & Fritts, Brooklyn, New York.— Your specimens are very neat 
in general arrangement, although, personally, we would suggest that you 
confine each job, as far as possible, to one or two series of type, rather 
than introduce more faces. In the letter-head we do not think that the 
introduction of the gothic caps. adds to the appearance, but rather Cetracts, 
owing to the confusion caused by the different letter-forms. The label 
design is especially pleasing and the colors are very satisfactory. 
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Attractive typography, by H. Emmet Green, Anthony, Kansas. 


H. EmMET GreEN, of Anthony, Kansas, is represented this month by a 
package of unusually neat and attractive commercial specimens. Among 
the most interesting is a title-page for a commencement program, a repro- 
duction of which we show herewith. The original was printed on cream- 
colored stock. 

A. F. Bensow, Bellevue, Kentucky.— Your business card is unique in 
design and the colors are effective. We show herewith a reproduction of it. 
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A unique card, by A. F. Benbow, Bellevue, Kentucky. 


From Barnhart Bros. & Spindler we have received for criticism copies 
of a catalogue of Chandler & Price machinery and material, and a booklet, 
entitled ‘A Barnhart Group of Fetching Type Designs.”” The former is 
a handsome piece of work, the half-tone illustrations being especially good. 
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The booklet of type-designs is excellent in arrangement, but the use of 
black and blue as a color combination results in a rather cold page, espe- 
cially on white coated paper. This same color scheme on an india-tinted 
stock would be much more pleasing. 

M. E. MILLER, Fairmont, West Virginia.— The blotters are excellent in 
design, and, with the exception of having a little too much matter on one 
or two of them, the effect is very satisfactory. We especially like the one 
containing the calendar for May, as it is an unusually strong and attractive 
piece of advertising — much more so than any of the others. The arrange- 
ment shown in the February calendar is very pleasing, but the matter has 
been broken up into so many groups that the design as a whole is rather 
more complicated than one would wish. 
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A handsome cover-page, by H. A. Skinner, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


From H. A. Skinner, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has come a package of 
high-class commercial specimens. Among the most interesting of these is 
a menu for a banquet of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, a 
reproduction of the cover of which we show herewith. 

Tue Barta Press, Boston, Massachusetts, is sending out a handsome 
booklet, entitled “‘ Concerning the Realization of Ideals,’? and calling par- 
ticular attention to its service department in the creation of high-class 
catalogue and booklets. The cover of the booklet is handsomely embossed 
and printed on dark red stock, a handsome three-color illustration being 
printed on white stock and tipped on within the panel. Various illustra- 
tions of catalogues and booklets produced for various customers are shown 
throughout, and the whole forms a strong advertising argument. 

A. R. Waener, Toronto, Canada.— The Easter blotter is an exceptionally 
clever arrangement, although making the tint of the inner pages a trifle 
lighter would add considerably to the legibility. In the placing of the 
cut and main line of text on the book page the most satisfactory results 
have not been obtained, owing to the fact that both the cut and the -main 
line are in the center of the page. They should be considerably above the 
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center, and where the line is short, as in this case, placing it on an imag- 
inary line which would divide the page into eight parts, giving three to 
the upper panel and five to the lower panel, would be more in keeping with 
the principles of proportions necessary to the most satisfactory typographical 
design. 

Guy RuMMELL, Brazil, Indiana.— The letter-head and envelope design 
for the Brazil Clay Company shows much thought and care, but we would 
suggest that if the panel containing the firm name were surrounded by a 
light line, rather than letting the white space break into the lettering in 
the background, the effect would be more satisfactory. Personally, we think 
that, on the letter-head at least, the red is too strong for the best results, 
as the brightness and flashy appearance rather cheapen the work. On the 
envelope this is not so objectionable, because of the advertising value. 

W. Wituiamson Company, Chicago, Illinois— The specimens are all neat 
and tasty in design, the colors are well chosen and the embossing is good. 
We show herewith one of the admission tickets. 
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Ticket arrangement, by the W. Williamson Company, Chicago. 


ARTHUR J. FIscHER, Quincy, Illinois.— Your specimens are all well got- 
ten up and we find little to criticize as far as the type arrangement is 
concerned. We would, however, call your attention to the spacing between 
words on some of these pages, more especially the large motto cards. On 
these twe jobs the spacing between words varies so greatly as to almost 
entirely destroy the pleasing effect of the text. The colors are well han- 
dled and stock is well chosen in all cases, with the possible exception of 
the cover-page, the green on this page being rather dark to give the best 
effect to the type. 

C. A. FuLuLer, Wellsboro, Pennsylvania.— Of the two letter-heads, we 
rather prefer the one in which the line is underscored, although in under- 
scoring of this kind we would prefer to see parallel rules of equal weight 
rather than a light and heavy rule. Then, too, where lines are under- 
scored or separated by rules, care should be taken that these rules are of 
such weight that they will harmonize in tone with the type-face under 
which they are used, rather than be too heavy or too light for the type- 
face. Both of the letter-heads are a trifle strong in color, and personally 
we would prefer to see either smaller sizes of type or lighter faces used on 
work of this character. 

SamMuEL Burpick, Chicago, Illinois.— The advertisement which you have 
sent in for criticism is excellent in arrangement and we find very little 
opportunity to suggest changes in its general make-up. We think that, 
inasmuch as the two lines across the top are to a certain extent unrelated 
to the balance of the text, a rule underneath the lower line, cutting them 
off from the balance of the advertising, would add a little to the legibility 
and result in a slightly more pleasing page. The fact that you have found 
it necessary to widely letter-space the first line in the name of the railroad 
is rather unfortunate, and we are rather inclined to think that a lower-case 
letter which would allow the words, ‘‘ Colorado and Southern ” in one line 
would be an improvement. 

J. Warren Lewis, Kansas City, Missouri— The specimens which you 
have sent are all handled in your usual neat and attractive manner, and 
we find but little to which we can take exception. As to. the cover-page 
for the Helmers Manufacturing Company, it is rather an open question as 
to which is better, as in cases of this kind, of course, the customer is 
entitled to have what he wants. In the job as it was finally printed, we 
think that if the center group were raised a trifle, rather than placed in 
the center of the space between the top and bottom groups, the effect 
would be more pleasing, and we also think that a rearrangement of the 
last two lines of the center group, doing away with the colons to fill out 
the line, would be an improvement. 


Farao Printing Company, Fargo, North Dakota.— Where one is setting 
type in a wide measure it is desirable, in order that a harmony of shape 
may be maintained, to use a letter which is not. condensed. When, in addi- 
tion to this, one uses a condensed letter in a wide measure and then places 
excessive spacing between words in order to fill out the measure, the effect 
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is doubly displeasing. This, however, is what has been done on the cover 
for the booklet of C. E. Nelson. If a type-face more nearly square in 
design had been used for the lines at the top of the page the effect would 
have been much better. On the inner pages we note that you have used 
hair-line rules underneath the running heads, and would suggest that these 
rules be a trifle heavier —a_ half-point or even one-point face — in order 
that they may show up solid and not print in a broken line as do the 
lighter rules. The commercial specimens are very well handled. 

FranK L. HarigeL, Lagrange, Texas.— While the specimens submitted 
are, in general, neat in arrangement, we would call your attention to one 
or two things regarding them. Where rules are used for underscoring lines 
they should be of such weight as will harmonize in tone with the type used 
in the line, and parallel rules of equal weight are preferable to heavy and 
light rules. Where type is used in a panel it is desirable, as far as possi- 
ble, to have the type harmonize in shape with the shape of the panel. On 
the letter-head for Lagrange Lodge, I. 0. O. F., we note that you have 
used in the long, narrow panel an extended type-face and a condensed one. 
The extended face harmonizes better in shape with the panel, but, which- 
ever one is used, it should be used exclusively and not two different type- 
faces varying so greatly. The letter-head design for the County of Fayette 
is an excellent arrangement. On the cover-page for the “ Etaerio Club” 
we would suggest that the placing of the main panel above the center, 
rather than in the position which it now occupies, would be an improve- 
ment. 
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Nothing is so Annoying 


as annoyance that might easily have 
been prevented. Among these an- 
noyance preventers is a good prin- 
ter. You may hire a lawyer by the 
year to keep you out of lawsuits, but 
you do not need him nearly so much 
as you need the printer to keep you 
out of all sorts of mistakes in your business 
literature. The printer looks to the develop- 
ment of your business for the development 
of his business. He has every incentive to 
give you a square deal and intelligent and 
satisfactory service. Give him a chance 
and you will be happier and—prettier. 


GERALD FRANKEL, Printer 


Hooptown, Pa. 











ADVERTISING SUGGESTION. 





Your hardest work is trying to think for the whole 
organization. If you see a thousand hands in your plant — 
take another look — look deeper, and you will see a thou- 
sand brains. And in these brains lie the real assets of 
your business. Their brains can be set in motion, then 
you’ll get real codperation in carrying out well-laid plans.— 
Human Engineering. 
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BY 0. F. BYXBEE, 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 4727 Malden street, Chicago. If 
criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter 
or postal card. 


Result of Ad.-setting Contest Next Month. 


Ad.-setting Contest No. 31 closed on May 10 with some- 
thing over a hundred entries. There were seventy-four 
specimens submitted of the newspaper ad. and twenty- 
eight of the magazine ad. Some of these specimens are 
excellent pieces of ad.-composition, and the judges will 
undoubtedly find it difficult to decide which are the best, 
but it is expected that their decisions will be received in 
time to publish the result next month, together with the 
photographs of the successful contestants. 


Increasing Advertising Rates. 


One more publisher has come out on the right side and 
has announced an increase in advertising rates. The Madi- 


son (Neb.) Post will advance its rates on July 1, and Henry 
B. Allen, the editor and publisher, in a letter to THE INLAND 
PRINTER, thus announces his decision: 


Mapison, Nes., April 18, 1911. 
Inland Printer Company, Chicago, Illinois: 

GENTLEMEN,— In spite of the fact that there are two other papers here 
besides my own, the Madison Post, I have taken the bull by the horns, have 
announced an increase in rates and issued a rate card which becomes effect- 
ive July 1. 

Of course, I may be wrong, and may suffer some loss of business for a 
time, but I figure that in making the change it indicates confidence in our 
circulation and puts the Post in a class by itself; in other words, gives our 
circulation a little tone, taking it out of the ordinary class. The rate card 
adopted is similar to one published in your splendid publication of last 
month. 

The Post is an independent paper less than two years and a half old, 
that now has more than one thousand circulation in a field formerly occu- 
pied, and still occupied, by two partisan papers. I am finding one difficult 
matter to overcome, and that is job prices, which the other shops are con- 
stantly slashing. I am a stickler for right prices in the local field, but 
find the other fellows are not so particular. In other words, both of the 
other shops are after my hide. We have now secured the big end of the 
local business and intend to increase it. 

We owe much of our knowledge of new methods, and old as well, to 
THE INLAND PRINTER. We are subscribers to six trade publications and 
study them as closely as a student does his book. 

We enclose rate card and our announcement to advertisers. Note our 
claims. Very truly yours, Henry B. ALLEN. 


Mr. Allen’s letter to advertisers and prospective adver- 
tisers reads as follows: 


MORE THAN A THOUSAND CIRCULATION. 
Dear Sir: 

You, as an advertiser, are desirous of placing your business where you 
are getting your money’s worth. You can’t afford to give away money for 
advertising just for the fun of spending it, and it is not your intention to 
do so if you know it. It is with pleasure that we call your attention to 


some important data in regard to the Post’s circulation, and which should 
be considered by you in the future in placing your business. 

Seven-eighths of the Post’s circulation is paid up until 1911. 

Only one-tenth of the Post’s circulation goes out of the county. 

Nine-tenths of the Post’s circulation is confined to Madison and imme- 
diate vicinity. 











Less than two per cent of the Post’s circulation subscribed by others 
than readers — this includes all subscriptions on contests, etc. 

The only value an advertiser gets in a local paper, and all country news- 
papers are local, is in its circulation in the town where it is published and 
the immediate vicinity. 

No part of the Post’s circulation is ‘‘ dead.” 

The increase in the circulation of the Post during the past three months 
has been at the rate of more than fifty per cent on an annual basis, which 
is the best evidence of its increasing popularity and unquestioned standing. 

All of the above statements are facts and are certainly worthy of your 
serious consideration in placing your advertising. 

Our circulation books are at all times open for inspection at the hands 
of legitimate advertisers. 

We are thankful for your patronage in the past and will be sincerely 
appreciative of any business in the future. 

Very truly yours, 
THE MADISON WEEKLY Post. 

P. S.— We enclose new rate card, which will become effective July 1, 
1911, all contracts expiring on that date. No advertising will be accepted 
on any other basis. 


The Post’s new rate card is reproduced herewith, and is 
about as concise as it is possible to make a card. The new 
rates are none too high and advertisers should not object 


... Advertising ... 
RATE CARD 
Effective July 1, 1911 

ae 


Madison Post 


H. B. ALLEN, Editor and Publisher 
An Independent Weekly Newspaper 








Sito 100 inches: ..-..... ...5...2 10 cents 





eee Ocents 
Outside page, preferred position, 

per inch, per insertion --...-..- ° cents 
Local readers, per line. .<..<...-- 5 cents 


Local readers (black face) per line 10 cents 
roin to——— 


8 page paper. 

6 columns to page. 

20 inches to column. 
10-point body type. 
Linotype composition. 
100-line screen half-tones. 











All copy must be in this office at least 
six hours before going to press. 


to paying them for a circulation of over one thousand. Let 
us hope that the time will come when no publisher of a 
weekly paper of one thousand circulation will be obliged to 
accept a line of advertising at less than 10 cents an inch. 


Ladies’ Band Entertained Editors. 


The first regular meeting of the Interstate Editorial 
Association was held at Bucklin, Kansas, in April, and a 
feature of the meeting was the entertainment provided by 
the Ladies’ Band, from Meade, Kansas, consisting of four- 
teen pieces. The editors were the guests of the Bucklin 
Commercial Club, who entertained them royally, and the 
meeting was most interesting and enthusiastic, largely due 
to the enthusiasm aroused by the Ladies’ Band. Here is a 
pointer to other editorial associations: Organize a ladies’ 
band. 


Novel Advertising in a Woman’s Issue. 


“Woman’s Issues ” are not as plentiful as they were a 
few years ago, but occasionally one appears and occasion- 
ally one has some novelty in its make-up or contents. That 
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of the Attica (Ind.) Saturday Press, published on April 22, 
was one of the latter. Apparently every man in town, no 
matter whether he was a lawyer, doctor or dentist, was 
solicited for an advertisement, and all of them “ fell,” but it 
was plain they did not write their own copy and did not see 
their ads. until they were published. Probably the ladies 


C. G. Beckett, M. D. 


The doctor has bought an automobile and it’s 
ten to one that hereafter he will not be shut out on 
the home stretch with the stork. He will get there 
in time to claim his fee. 





J. WESLEY WHICKER 
LAWYER 


He wanted 10 cents 
worth and this is it. 


Sample ads. from a woman’s edition — written by the women. 


were wise enough to get “cash with order,” as they might 
have had some difficulty in collecting on some of the copy. 
For example, one fellow wanted “10 cents worth ” — and 
got it. Then there was one on the mayor which read: 

W. B. Reed has been mayor of Attica for nearly twenty years. He is 
lawyer and abstractor and has the credentials necessary for tying nuptial 
knots, but he doesn’t work at the latter. His wife, Mrs. Carrie Reed, is 
quite an influential woman, a good Methodist, and does the church-going 
for both herself and the mayor. 

There were a lot of others in which the “ man ” paid for 
the advertising, but the “ woman” got the publicity. For 
example, this: 

The Three Bills. There’s Bill Taft and Bill Bryan and Bill O’Fare, the 
greatest of which is the last named served by Hotel Attica. Mr. Crandall 
thinks he is Hotel. Attica, but he isn’t it. Mrs. Crandall is the real genius 
and he is just manager. 

These examples may serve as pointers to women in other 
towns who are contemplating the publishing of “ Women’s 
Numbers,” and will show them how they may be made 
interesting. 


Publisher and Merchant Combine on a Piano Contest. 

Piano contests as subscription builders have become so 
common as to cease to be news, but here is something out of 
the ordinary. The Montgomery (W. Va.) News and the 
Ellis Dry Goods Store, of that place, are conducting a joint 
contest. The first prize is a piano valued at $350, with 
three other prizes of piano due-bills of $260, $240 and $230 
respectively. The dry-goods people give two hundred votes 
on every dollar purchase, while the News gives a thousand 
votes for a new yearly subscription and five hundred for a 
renewal. 


Nearly Fifty Years Old. 
The Chatham (N. Y.) Courier is just starting its fif- 


tieth volume, the last twenty-seven years of this period 
having been published by the present owner, J. W. Darrow. 


Brief History of a Paper Started 140 Years Ago. 


Seven years ago the Worcester (Mass.) Spy suspended. 
At that time it was about 135 years old. Recently a former 
employee of the Spy gave us a brief summary of its his- 
tory which is of unusual interest. The Spy was first pub- 
lished as the Massachusetts Spy, at Boston, in 1770, by 
Isaiah Thomas, LL.D., who at that time was only twenty- 
one years of age. Doctor Thomas was the youngest of five 
children, and served an apprenticeship to the printing busi- 
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ness of eleven years, between the ages of six and seventeen, 
he being so small when he first set type that he was obliged 
to stand on a stool to reach the case. He was the first man 
to read the Declaration of Independence in public in the 
State of Massachusetts. The Spy was moved from Boston 
to Worcester in 1775, the first number being issued there 
on May 3, 1775, and contained a full account of the Battle 
of Lexington, of which Doctor Thomas was an eye witness. 
The first issue of the Massachusetts Spy at Worcester was 
also the first printing done in any inland New England 
town. The Worcester Daily Spy was first published July 
22, 1845, by John Milton Earle, and was a single sheet, 
18 by 23 inches. In 1859 the property was bought by John 
D. Baldwin and his two sons, John S. and Charles C. 
Baldwin. Charles Nutt became the owner in 1899 and con- 
ducted it until June 1, 1904, when it passed out of his 
hands and was suspended. The plant was destroyed by fire 
in 1902 and the loss was disastrous to the business. 


Good Ad. Display. 


Among the ads. received this month are several attract-. 
ive specimens from W. Ellis Speer, of the Greensboro 
(N. C.) News. Concerning the full-page ad. of the Calla- 
han-Dobson Shoe Company, which is reproduced, Mr. Speer 
writes: “This ad. was set by me in one hour. When I 
started on the ad. it was only two hours until press time 
and there were several small ads. which had to be set also. 
I had no dummy to work with; the copy was typewritten 
with display lines underscored. I want to ask you what 
you think of the appearance of the ad. Should the two 
small cuts have been placed elsewhere, and if so, where? 





A Grand Display of Patrician Footwear 
For Easter 


nae 


J} will never appreciate how pretty 
your foot actually is until you incase 
it ina PATRICIAN Shoe. Many women 
find they can wear smaller sizes if the shoe 
isa PATRICIAN. This is because the in- 
terior of each shoe hes been modelod 
lines that conform to those of the foot, with 
various widths, arches and instep eleva- 
tions to meet every foot requirement. ex- 
quien where that member is extremely 
We fit PATRICIAN Shoes to your 
feet. Never do we try to fit your feet to 
the shoes. Wearers of PA N de- 
rive as much enjoyment from the comfort 
they impart as from the trim appearance 
- they give one about the feet and ankles. 


$3.50 and $4 


Choose your EASTER FOOTWEAR 
~ early this week and avoid the tremendous 


Callahan-Dobson Shoe Co. 





























Full-page ad. set in an hour. 


Do you think it would have helped the ad. to have put the 
big cut in a panel?” To set this page in an hour did not 
leave much time for study, but it is set in good taste all 
through. The small cuts are well placed, as they are 
much better where they are than they would have been at 
any other point, as otherwise they would have come oppo- 
site the other illustration. This larger cut did not require 
a panel. There is not too much underscoring in this ad., 
although that under the two short lines could have been 
omitted without damaging the display, but in some of 
Mr. Speer’s other work he is inclined to overdo the matter. 
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K. M. Gitt, of Boston, sends a couple of ads. from the 
Christian Science Monitor, one of which is reproduced. 
Most of the Monitor’s ads. are set in light-faced type, and 
arrangements such as this appear to good advantage on 
the printed page. 














Ask Our 
Advertisers 
About It 














If you want to know Th 

about the pulling powers ll 
of The Monutor’s advertising ! 
columns, ask the man who 
has used The Monitor. The H 
best argument in favor of our 
paper is the fact that our ad- 
vertisers stay withus They 
wouldn't do this if they were 
not getting the business. 


| 


Sample of ad. display from the Christian Science Monitor. 

















































































































Easter Edition of the Washington (N. J.) Star. 


The Washington (N. J.) Star always looks after all the 
little mechanical details which go to make up an attractive 
newspaper, and this habit did much to make its Easter 
edition so pleasing to the eye. There were no column rules 
cutting through in places and failing to show up in others, 
no light streaks in the presswork, columns were even at top 
and bottom, and good ad.-display helped to complete a spe- 
cial issue in which it would be difficult to find defects. 


Another Easter Number. 


The Anthony (Kan.) Bulletin made good use of the 
Easter season by publishing a “ Special Easter Number,” 
which was liberally patronized by local advertisers. The 
appearance of the issue was much enhanced by an illumi- 
nated cover. 

** Write-up Number. ”’ 


Last month the Billings (Mont.) Times published a 
“Write-up Number.” No effort was made to get display 
advertising, but practically the whole ten pages were 
devoted to write-ups of the business establishments of 
Billings, many of which were illustrated with fine half- 
tones. 

Big Special Edition from Texas. 


When it comes ‘to a title for a special issue, the Gaines- 
ville (Tex.) Register is ahead of them all, at least as to 
length. On March 16 it issued a 72-page number bearing 
the title, “ Cooke the Banner County of the Lone Star State 
Edition.” This was made up in nine eight-page sections, 
containing the usual illustrated matter and an unusual 
amount of display advertising. Many of these sections had 
a new and novel feature. The two center pages were made 
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up of ads. of merchants or institutions of a similar nature, 
the backbone between the pages being used for a column 
of appropriate reading-matter. 


Celebrating a Twenty-fifth Anniversary. 


On the occasion of its twenty-fifth anniversary the 
Rapid City (S. D.) Journal “ did itself proud ” with one of 
the finest printed special numbers received for many 
months. It was printed on an excellent quality of super- 
calendered stock, which served to bring out the half-tones 
nicely. One most unusual feature of the Journal is that it 
has remained under the same ownership and active man- 
agement all these years. Joseph B. Gossage is the editor 
and publisher and is ably assisted by Mrs. Gossage. 


Hudson Bay Special Edition. 


Way up in the Hudson Bay district, in the province of 
Saskatchewan, the Prince Albert Times published a “ Hud- 
son Bay Special Edition ” that was a credit to the office. 
The many attractions of that region were pleasingly 
described both in the text and illustrations. 


Industrial Edition in a Small Town. 


Nowata, Oklahoma, is a town of only about two thou- 
sand people, but even here it is possible to publish a suc- 
cessful illustrated industrial edition, as was demonstrated 
last month by the Nowata Star. The sixteen pages of this 
issue were well filled with advertising, and the illustrations 
and reading-matter were well calculated to enthuse the 
reader with the advantages of Nowata county. 


Newspaper Criticisms. 


The following papers were received, together with 
requests for criticism, and brief suggestions are made for 
their improvement: 

Washburn (N. D.) Leader.— Aside from a little unevenness at the tops 
and bottoms of plate columns, there is nothing about the Leader to criticize. 
The ads. are particularly well displayed and the presswork is also com- 
mendable. 

Oxbow (Sask.) Herald.— The home-print portion of your paper is very 
satisfactory; it has the ready-print beaten in many ways. Ads. are par- 
ticularly well displayed. It is too bad to give up so much of your first 
page to advertising. Display-heads with the first lines in caps. would ‘be 
an improvement. 

Christian Science Monitor, Boston.— The ‘ Hotel and Travel Number,” 
upon which criticism is requested, is one of the most complete newspapers 
devoted to this subject ever published. It consists of sixty-eight pages, 
filled with advertising and reading-matter of the most helpful kind to assist 
in the selection of a place to spend a summer outing. A page is devoted 
to a description of the Monitor’s ‘‘ Hotel and Travel Bureau.” From the 
sample questions which have been asked and answered, it would seem that 
no vacation problem is so difficult that it can not be solved by the Monitor. 
So far as criticism is concerned, none is necessary. The whole arrangement 
is artistic, and the grouping of advertising and reading-matter is pleasing 
and practical. 


A Model Newspaper Plant. 


The Kansas City Star is proud of its new home. In 
its issue of April 22 more than three pages were devoted 
to a pictorial description of its splendid newspaper plant. 
Views were given of the business office, editorial-room, 
composing-room, pressroom, stereotyping department, 
mailing-room and departments which have to do with the 
distribution of the paper. A diagram was also repro- 
duced showing the floor-plans of the building. In the 
article accompanying the illustrations it is declared that 
“No other newspaper has a publication plant comparable 
to that of the Star in spaciousness or convenience or per- 
fection of equipment. Planned for the purposes of com- 
plete and expeditious newspapermaking, and for nothing 
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else, no distracting thoughts of possible future transfor- 
mation into an office building or a mercantile establish- 
ment intruded upon the single intention of making the 
most complete and worthy print-shop ever set up.” 

The building is located on the corner of Grand avenue 
and McGee street, and affords three acres of floor-space 
especially arranged and equipped for the production of a 
modern daily newspaper. 


Country Editors’ Bill Wins in Colorado. 

A bill providing for the publication hereafter of all 
constitutional amendments in one Democratic and one 
Republican paper in every county in the State, recently 
passed the Colorado House of Representatives, and it is 
almost certain that it will be voted on favorably by the 
Senate. The measure is known as the “country editors’ 
bill,” and has been vigorously pushed by the country edi- 
tors of Colorado. At present, amendments are printed in 
a daily newspaper continuously. 


Pittsburg Press in Superb Home. 

The new building of the Pittsburg (Pa.) Press reflects 
more than ordinary credit upon the management of that 
newspaper. Col. O. H. Hirshman, the president of the 
company, deserves praise for the enterprise he has shown 
in having constructed a remarkably commodious and sub- 
stantial newspaper edifice. One of the features of the 
new building, which is located on Oliver avenue, just over 
the street from the Gazette and Telegraph offices, is the 
comfort and accommodation it affords employees. Lock- 


ers, restrooms and other conveniences have been so well 
provided that the men employed in the composing-room 
recently summoned Colonel Hirshman to their department, 
on the fifth floor, and presented him with a handsome 
silver loving-cup in appreciation of his consideration of 


their welfare during working hours. Clarence R. Howell, 
the superintendent of the composing-room, is given full 
credit for what is said to be.a “ perfect arrangement ” of 
his department. When Mr. Howell found that he could 
not purchase just the equipment he wanted, he designed it 
and had it made specially for the Press. From the time 
the copy arrives in the composing-room on automatic car- 
riers until the finished matrices go to the stereotyping- 
room, there is no need for retracing steps and absolutely 
no chance for the printers to get in each other’s way. 
Taking the plant from cellar to garret, with its excellent 
provision for light, ventilation and convenience, it is plain 
that many offices in other cities had been visited and 
experts consulted before the plans finally were accepted 
for this ideal newspaper building. 


New Publications. 


Brighton, Iowa.— News. 

Phenix, Ariz.— Phenix Sun. 

Oriska, Ky.— Sentinel (daily). 

Buechel, Ky.— Herald. Adam Spahn. 

Lititz, Pa.— Lancaster County Socialist. 

Marble, Colo.— Booster. Frank P. Frost. 

Williford, Ark.— News. G. W. Wayman. 

Blencoe, Iowa.— Herald. Cline Harmon. 

Bunker Hill, Kan.— Banner. G. B. Siders. 

Le Claire, Iowa.— Messenger. J. B. Smith. 

Farmington, N. H.— Independent. Julian R. Fanson. 
Elizabeth, N. J.— The Issue (Socialist). Socialist party. 
Lamar, Mo.— Daily Republican Sentinel. Aaron D. States. 
Cleveland, Ohio.— Modern Shopping. E.¢C. Reigel, editor. 
Dixon, Ill.— Young People’s Chronicle. Geo. L. Stackpole. 
Crosby, Minn.— The Range Miner (daily). George Brieford. 
Thief River Falls, Minn.— Times. H. E. and H. F. Mussey. 
Cadillac, Mich.— Lake Chelan News (daily). R. H. Morton. 
Newport, Ark.— Morning Herald. Goodwin-Cullison Company. 
Dupree, S. D.— Yiebach County News. Mrs. Lottie Kruckman. 
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John Edmonds and Charles Stuart. 

San Francisco, Cal.— Revolt (Socialist). William McDevitt, editor. 

Mechanicsburg, Pa.— Cumberland Countian (daily). Rhinehart & Koser. 

Key West, Fla.— The Citizen has begun publication of a morning edition. 

Pacific Grove, Cal.— Elgin Hurlburg has started a weekly paper at this 
place. 

Uvalde, Tex. 
editor. 

Arverne, N. 
editor. 

Nashville, 
Tenn., editor. 

Milwaukee, Wis.— Socialists are about ready to begin publication of a 
daily newspaper. 

Little Rock, Ark.— Southern 
Lucey, V.G., editor. 

Guthrie, Ky.— Kentucky-Tennessee Journal. 
proprietor of the Portland (Tenn.) Herald. 

Bristol, Conn.— Ex-Senator Atwater, of Meriden, is the head of a new 
company which will start a new daily here shortly. 

Port Arthur, Tex.— A new daily paper will be issued shortly by S. L. 
Hamilton. Merchants have guaranteed $15,000 in advertising for the first 
year. 


Lincoln, Ill.— Morning Star. 


Enterprise. Mr. Osborne, formerly of Corpus Christi, is 


Y.— Sund-piper (for society folk). La Touche Hancock, 


Tenn.— Hermitage Democrat. J. W. Reedy, of Franklin, 


Guardian (Catholic). Rt. Rev. J. M. 


F. O. Wallace, editor and 


Changes of Ownership. 


Sold to E. N. Cannon. 
Sold to C. C. Hoskins. 
Sold to Lee O. Tustison. 
J. R. Bush to P. Dehardt. 
Little Valley, N. Y.— Hub. Sold to H. H. Shipherd. 
Atkinson, Neb.— Graphic. Dell Akin to A. H. York. 
Lakeport, Cal.— Bee. W. L. Rideout to H. F. Cross. 
Albion, Neb.— Argus. D. J. Poynter to C. G. Barns. 
Altus, Ark.— Banner. R. H. Burrow to B. M. Gibson. 
Bucklin, Mo.— Herald. A. J. Coen to W. E. Windle. 
Osage, lowa.— News. C. R. Graves to Mr. Addington. 
Shoal Lake, Can.— Star. A. Dickson to H. J. Newman. 
Dayton, Iowa.— Review. Herrick & Tufft to E. A. Rolfe. 
Fayetteville, Ark.— Sentinel. Sold to Allen G. Flowers. 
McHenry, N. D.— Free Press. Consolidated with Tribune. 
Port Royal, Pa.— Times. J.C. McAfee to J. B. Parsons. 
Perkins, Okla.— Journal. J: P. Hickam to T. L. Noblitt. 
Windsor, Mo.— Review. W. J. Cotten to Mr. McCutcham. 
New Market, Iowa.— Herald. Lafe Hill to Frank Wisdom. 
Indianapolis, Ind.— Independent. Sold to Thomas & Evans. 
Huntingdon, Pa.— News. Kimber Cleaver to Jos. F. Biddle. 
Whitehall, N. Y.— Chronicle. Inglee & Tefft to W. B. Inglee. 
Paris, Ark.— Magnet. J. 1. Baker. Sold to Wm. Greenwood. 
Roy, N. M.— The Spanish-American. Sold to Irvin Ogden, Sr. 
Vidalia, Ga.— Advance. E. C. J. Dickens to J. E. Schumpert. 
Pilot Mound, Man., Can.— Sentinel. Sold to A. G. Flewelling. 
Lockwood, Mo.— Luminary. W. H. H. Pierce to B. M. Coiner. 
Winchester, Ind.— Democrat. A. C. Hindsley to C. K. Rockwell. 
Ethel, Mo.— Courier. W. E. Windle to Ethel Printing Company. 
Merced, Cal.— The Weekly Express. J. A. Norvell to P. H. Griffin. 
Smithville, Mo.— Democrat. A. J. Summers to Thos. D. Bowman. 
Hobart, Okla.— Daily Democrat-Chief. C. M. Worral to Frank Costello. 
Hutto, Tex.— Weekly News. C. L. Fridge to A. C. Price, of Rogers, Tex. 
Julesburg, Colo.— The Weekly Grit-Advocate. Sold to R. P. McDowell. 
Rainy River, Can.— Gazette. Rube Allyn to Jackson Publishing Com- 
pany. 
Baker City, Ore.— Herald. B. E. Kennedy to C. C. Powell and F. W. 
mny. 


Beattie, Kan.— Eagle. 
Cantril, Iowa.— New Era. 
Hicksville, Ohio.— News. 
Calhoun, Mo.— Clarion. 


Te 

Franklin Grove, Ill Reporter. Sold to Samuel Remley and Beala 
Haldaman. 

Pacific Grove, Cal.— The Peninsula Advocate. 
lishing Company. 

Redding, Cal.— The Democratic Register. F. 
Wright to W. D. Egilbert. 

Strawberry Point, Iowa.— Mail-Press. Sold to Roy R. Clark, who has 
been foreman of the Hardin County Citizen, of Iowa Falls. 

Alexandria, Va.— Gazette. Hubert Snowden to the Gazette Corporation. 
(For 127 years this paper had been in the hands of the Snowden family.) 

Huntington, Ind.— Herald. Sold to Allen Potts Realty Company. The 
Times has also been sold, the purchaser being M. H. Ormsby, owner of the 
Bluffton Banner and Huntington News-Democrat. 

Darien .(Conn.) Review; Hampton (Ga.) News; 
Times; Leland (Ill.) Times; Solon (lowa) Economy; Bison (Kan.) Bee; 
Emmett (Kan.) Citizen; Camas (Wash.) Post; Van Tassell (Wyo.) 
Progress; Tyndall (S. D.) Tribune; Aransas Pass (Tex.) Progress; Colum- 
bus (Ohio) Daily Legal News; Holland (Man., Can.) Observer; Spring- 
field (Can.) Echo; Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Press; Greenwich (Ohio) Enter- 
prise; Kent (Ohio) Bulletin. 


Sold to Old Capital Pub- 


H. Robertson and C. E. 


Starbuck (Minn.) 


Suspensions. 
Girard, Ohio.— Journal. 
Clintwood, Va.— Journal. 
Lake City, Iowa.— Blade. 
Willimantic, Conn.— Journal. 
Valley Springs, S. D.— Vidette. 
Dayton, Tenn.— Republican Enterprise. 
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Deaths. 


Norfolk, Va.— James Mortimer Williams, editor of the World. 

Dallas City, Ill.— Lucien S. Reid, editor and publisher of the Review. 

San Diego, Cal.— George W. Brooks, of the Smith-Brooks Printing Com- 
pany, the prominent Denver (Colo.) printers. 

Paterson, N. J.— Edward B. Haines, proprietor of the Evening News. 
He was founder of 6 Paterson Morning Call. 

Washington, D. Thomas W. Howard, a veteran of the Civil War and 
twice president of the local typographical union. 

Rochester, N. Y.— Charles E. Backus, thirty years superintendent of the 
printing department of the Democrat and Chronicle. 

Lockport, N. Y.— Roswell C. Wilson, founder, stockholder and director 
of the Daily Review. He was a veteran of the Civil War. 

Elmhurst, L. I.— Henry P. Huling, publisher of the Press. He belonged 
to an old newspaper family, his grandfather and great-grandfather having 
been pioneer newspaper publishers of Vermont. 

Nashville, Ind.— George W. Allison, sixty years a newspaper man in 
the Central West. He founded several newspapers and was prominent in 
Indiana political circles. He was eighty-seven years old. 

Worcester, Mass.— John Luby, for twenty years a compositor on the 
Gazette, and at his death one of the best-known lawyers of the city. He 
was a prominent member of the Worcester County Bar Association and of 
the local typographical union. 

Montgomery, Ala.— William H. Crusins, old-time printer, veteran sol- 
dier and life-long Montgomerian. He was a familiar figure about the state 
capitol, where he had been watchman for a number of years. He was noted 
for his quaint humor and hearty laugh. One of his favorite sayings was: 
“T was never out of Alabama but once. Then I took a little trip to 
Gettysburg, Pa. I walked there and I ran back.” 

Whitehall, N. Y.— William B. Inglee, the popular editor and proprietor 
of the Chronicle. He had worked on the paper nearly forty years and had 
gradually moved to the front until he became its owner. He was widely 
known among all classes, and had gained the friendship and affection of 
the people wherever he was known. At the time of his death he was 
county supervisor and chief of police of Whitehall. 

Uniontown, Pa.— William H. Farwell, for more than twenty-five years 
at the head of a successful job-printing business and a well-known and 
popular business man. He was noted for his generous and gentle nature, 
typified in the verses which he had printed on the back of his business 
cards, as follow: 

“Did you ever think as the hearse drove by, 
It wouldn’t be long till you and I 

Would go riding out in the big plumed hack, 
And never remember of coming back ? 


“Did you ever think as you strove for gold, 

A dead man’s hand a doilar can’t hold? 

You may pinch and tug, you may strive and save, 
But you lose it all when you reach the grave.” 





HOW TO CLEAN WINDOWS. 


Windows that show no streaks—that are clean and 
bright looking — are business pullers in every sense of the 
word. There is a right and a wrong way to wash win- 
dows. The work should be done on a dull day, for when the 
sun shines on windows, it causes them to dry streaky, no 
matter how much they may be rubbed. 

Before washing the windows, dust them off well, both 
inside and out, then wash all the inside woodwork. The 
windows should be washed carefully with warm water, to 
which a little ammonia has been added. Soap should never 
be used. A small cloth on the end of a pointed stick is a 
very valuable instrument to get the dust out of the corners. 

When the windows have been washed thoroughly, wipe 
them dry with a piece of cotton cloth. It is never good to 
use a linen cloth, as linen will leave a great amount of lint 
on the glass. When the windows are thoroughly dry, pol- 
ish them with tissue-paper or old newspaper. 

You will find that the above method will enable you to 
do your windows in less time and with cleaner, brighter 
results than when soap is used.— Ex. 





CHICAGO MEANS “BAD SMELL.”’ 


The city of Chicago suffered a blow on May 15 at the 
hands of the geological survey. 

In a bulletin issued by the service, giving derivations of 
local names in the United States, it was stated: “Chicago 
—City and river in Illinois; the Ojibwa Indian form, 
‘ She-Kag-Ong,’ signifies ‘wild onion place,’ from a root 
form implying ‘ bad smell.’ ” 

Several derivations were dug up, but the definition of 
the word Chicago was generally admitted to be the most 
unpleasantly outspoken of them all. 
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There is always a best way to do a thing if 
it be but to boil an egg.— Emerson. 


This department is designed to record methods of shorten- 
ing labor and of overcoming difficult probl in printing. The 
methods used by printers to accomplish any piece of work re- 
corded here are open to discussion. Contributions are solicited. 





Checking Advertisements. 

Here’s a handy system used by one newspaper for check- 
ing its advertisements. Each advertiser is assigned a num- 
bered card to agree with the number on his card in the 
card-index. One card is used for the full month’s record, 
thereby saving time, space, etc. It makes mistakes almost 
impossible, and enables the bookkeeper to tell what is due 
without going all through the day-book. The card is ruled 
to give space for every day in the month. The checker 
merely enters on each card the space used on the day of the 
advertising runs. At the end of the month the bookkeeper 
goes over the cards and makes out the bills. The cards can 
be conveniently numbered and dated with a machine.— 
Exchange. 

Utilizing Gum-paper Scraps. 

I find in our shop that when running gum labels, in 
order to give good gripper margin, stock is usually cut 
double size and run through twice. In order to do this the 
stock often cuts to a waste of an inch or so, and when such 
is found to be the case the stockman is instructed to leave 
waste on edge of label-paper and our compositor sets up a 
small card or advertisement to fill the waste space, and 
this is locked up with customer’s job, run through, trimmed 
up and tabbed in bunches of a hundred or so to save scat- 
tering around. We find real-estate men, and others who 
have to fasten cards or flyers in windows, appreciate these 





In answering this letter please attach to envelope which will insure your 
answer coming direct to the writer and avoid unnecessary delays. 
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Smith & Service 
Printers and Stationers 

12 Blooming Square 
ALERT, IA. 














CORRESPONDENCE GUMMED STICKER, 


stickers, and they are quite an advertisement for us. They 
are also used in our shipping and delivery room for strap- 
ping up packages in place of the brown gum-tape. 

The strips which are sometimes left after trimming 
labels, too narrow to print on, are not only used for strap- 
ping packages, but our pressmen use them in their depart- 
ment mainly for strapping on quads to the tympan, which 
prevents them from being forced off by heavy stock or 
careless feeders.— R. W. Smith. 

Suggestion — Our brothers in England are using a little 
sticker after the style of the accompanying illustration. 
It is used on letters to insure the answer coming back to the 
writer. The distribution of the mail in large houses takes 
time and anything which will aid the clerk who sorts the 
mail to determine at once the department to which a letter 
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is deliverable is desired. This form, therefore, could be 
used to work up the scraps in addition to the uses suggested 
by Mr. Smith. The printer’s name and address would by 
this means be carried in the correspondence of the firms 
furnished with the stickers. 


To Soften Old Paint-brushes. 

The number of printers’ homes illustrated in THE 
INLAND PRINTER suggests that printers, like other house- 
owners, have occasion to do a little house and floor painting 
occasionally. W. O. Graham, who edits the bright little 
house organ Pointers, at Kansas City, Missouri, says: 
“ We have fooled ’round with turpentine and other things 
in cleaning old paint-brushes, but generally solved the diffi- 
culty by buying a new brush, but here is a recipe that 
works. Bring half a pint or so of vinegar to boiling heat, 
work the brush back and forth a few minutes and it will be 
as pliable as new. The vinegar may be as clear as when 
you started, but the paint is loose and will wash out in hot 
soap suds.” 


Method for Setting Linotype Matter on the Angle, 
Where Neither the Thin-space Nor the Figure- 
space Gives the Proper Indention. 

Operators are occasionally called on to set matter so as 
to fit into a mortise, cut on the angle. This is difficult if 
neither the thin nor figure space gives the proper indention. 
To overcome this, use any character in the magazine. First 








for the church complete, and to raise in 
addition thereto twenty-five thousand 
dollars for endowment, to be held by 
the Board of Education. The cam- 
paign began April 1st in Philadel- 
phia. Pittsburgh is the second cen- 
ter of operations, after which the 
effort will become state-wide, The 
campaign is in the hands of Sec- 
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the Board, with Synod’s Com- 
mittee, ie Rev. Alexander i, 
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SETTING LINOTYPE MATTER IN AN ANGLE. 


find the length of the shortest and longest lines to be set in 
the mortise — this will give the exact angle. In the exam- 
ple here shown the lower-case “t” was selected. In the 
first line nine em quads and thirteen lower-case “ t’s ” were 
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used, the second line nine em quads and twelve lower-case 
“t’s” and so on, using one less on each line set. The space- 
bands are used between the words only. Where you begin 
setting with the widest line first, start with one letter “t” 
and add another to each additional line set. If the slant of 
the mortise is not as great as the one shown, use larger 
characters — the “o,” “n” or “w,” whichever will give 
the proper angle.— William B. Mohr. 
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METHOD OF SETTING 


Restoring Old Engravings. 

In reply to a querist, the Pharmaceutical Journal says 
that to restore old and discolored copperplate engravings, 
wash the sheet on both sides by means of a soft sponge or 
brush with water containing four per cent of ammonium 
carbonate, and rinse the paper each time with clean water. 
Next moisten with water with which a little vinegar has 
been mixed; rinse the sheet again with water containing a 
little chlorinated lime, and dry in the air, preferably in the 
sun. Another plan used for the restoration of old prints 
that have turned yellow is to wash them carefully in water 
containing a little sodium hyposulphit, and then dip them 
for a minute in diluted solution of chlorinated soda (say, 
1 in 40), finally washing thoroughly in running water. 
Solution of hydrogen dioxid may also be used, applied by 
pouring on the print placed in a shallow vessel. The whole 
is then exposed to a strong light for some time. If, after 
treatment by any of the above described methods, the prints 
have become too white, they should be immersed in a bath 
containing a weak solution of isinglass or glue colored suit- 
ably with coffee grounds or other yellow coloring matter. 
Finally, the damp sheet should be stretched on a drawing- 
board and allowed to dry spontaneously in a moderately 
warm, dry room. 

Emergency Power. 

When the electric power plant at Kirksville, Missouri, 
was put out of commission recently by a heavy storm, 
Walter Ridgeway, publisher of the Daily Express, of that 
city, was equal to the occasion. He secured a Keen Kutter - 
ball-bearing grindstone from a local hardware merchant 
and, with little trouble, belted it to his Junior Linotype, 
and while the “devil” pedaled away, the young woman 
operator set the usual amount of matter for the day’s edi- 
tion. Editor Ridgeway was more than pleased with the 
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result, as the grindstone power was used for a whole day 
without interruption to the operator. He says: “If the 
Keen Kutter ball-bearing grindstone will serve the farmer 
or the mechanic as well as it served us, we will feel no 
hesitancy in recommending it.” THE INLAND PRINTER has 
not secured a statement from the “ devil,” but we under- 
stand he was relieved in the steady “ grind ”’ by competent 
substitutes. 


How to Make a Paper Drinking-cup. 


Children in a dozen schools in Chicago have been taught 
how to construct a paper drinking-cup which is in every 
way serviceable and which does away with danger of con- 
tagion through use of a common drinking utensil. 


J 














¢ 
Fig1 


The cup is constructed from a sheet of paper about 
eight inches square. A unique method of folding provides 
a cup that may be collapsed or extended at will. 





E 
Fig2 


Any sort of tablet paper may be used, but it has been 
found that an oiled paper or a foolscap with glaze lasts the 
longest. 








“Any child can learn to make the cup in two minutes,” 
said an assistant in the department of household arts. 
“ They can be carried between pages of a book or any place 
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where an ordinary envelope can be placed. The idea is 
simple and most practical.” 

Secure a sheet of paper about eight or ten inches square. 
Fold it in the middle from corner A to corner B (Figs. 1 
and 2). Next take the uppermost free corners, J and K, 


F 
Fig. ¥ 


and fold down on each side to about one-third of the dis- 
tance between top and bottom (Fig. 3). Next take the free 
corner A and bring it almost to D, and fold the paper at 
C E (Fig. 4). Then take up the free corner K and insert 





it into the exposed fold between A and C. Now take the 
free corner B and bring it to C on the other side of the 
paper, tucking the free corner J into the exposed fold, D B, 
on that side (Fig. 5). Open the center, press in the bottom 
to give the structure rigidity, and fill with water. 


Hot-water Test for Real or Imitation Parchment 
Paper. 


According to a correspondent of the Papier Zeitung, 
experts often find it difficult to distinguish between real 
and imitation parchment paper. They can, however, be 
recognized by both being softened in hot water. When 
taken out, the real article (treated with sulphuric acid) is 
firm, tough, and elastic, requiring a comparatively strong 
pull to tear it. Moreover, at the point where torn, if rightly 
parchmentized, there are no fibers to be seen; there being 
only a few short ones, when the parchmentizing has been 
less thoroughly effected. 

Imitation parchment paper (sold under various names), 
and not treated with sulphuric acid, is said to lose its 
strength through being softened in hot water. It can be 
torn when wet; displaying, when torn slowly, the longer 
and more numerous fibers of which the paper is composed. 

The principle of the above tests is that in real parch- 
ment paper the fibers are destroyed by the full parch- 
mentizing, being transformed into a horny mass, insoluble 
in water, so that no fibers should be visible at the point of 
tearing. When the parchmentizing is weaker, the horny 
mass is formed only on the surface of the web; the paper 
still remaining firm when softened, but displaying, when 
torn, some short fibers. Imitation parchment paper, on the 
other hand, which has not passed through the same opera- 
tions as real parchment paper, retains the fibers in un- 
changed condition. 
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BY 8. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and 
experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this de- 
partment. Our technical research laboratory is prepared to inves- 
tigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service 
address The Inland Printer Company. 


Scientific Processwork. 

It was Thomas A. Edison who told the writer not to 
rely too much on what scientists said about anything. The 
nonsense they write about processwork is amusing to those 
of us who have to earn a living at it. Here are a few 
examples from “Everyday Science,” by Henry Smith 
Williams, Volume VIII, page 202, and later: “About the 
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the other two. These experiments finally proved success- 
ful, with the result that practical filters were made allow- 
ing the transmission of the rays of any one of the three 
primary colors while excluding the others.” Just the con- 
trary is the fact. Our filters should exclude but one color. 
Here is the way these filters are said to be used: “In 
using these color-filters, or screens, in the actual process 
of three-color work the photographer makes three sepa- 
rate negatives, one negative being made with a yellow 
filter placed between it and the picture to be reproduced, 
a second with a blue and the third with a red. These nega- 
tives are developed and three separate half-tone blocks 
made from them, each block representing the amount of 
yellow, blue and red respectively contained in the picture.” 
All of which reminds one of Josh Billings’ saying, “ Better 
not kno so much, than kno so much that ain’t so.” And 
yet “ Everyday Science” is supposed to contain the last 
word on processwork. 


‘*E. Hamel, Nottingham, Eng. ’”’ 
On the register of a palatial New York hotel is recorded 
the first visit to this country in twenty-five years of a 
photoengraver who learned the business in Philadelphia 


“DIDO.” 
Photograph by Frank Eugene Smith, Munich. From Deutsche Kunst und Dekoration. 


beginning of the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
it was discovered that a mixture of albumin and bichro- 
mate of potash could be hardened by exposure to light, the 
resulting hardened substance not being operated readily 
by acids.” And yet we use etching ink and resinous pow- 
ders to protect this hardened albumen from acids? Repro- 
ductions of line drawings are called the “ direct ” process 
and half-tone is called the “indirect” process, according 
to “Everyday Science.” There is a good laugh in the 
description of three-color processwork, like this: “Attempts 
were made to produce transparent filters, which when used 
in connection with a photo-plate allowed one of the primary 
colors of a picture to act upon the plate while excluding 
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when that city was, in the eighties, a college of photo- 
engraving. Mr. Hamel foresaw the future for process- 
work, and, after spending three or more years with Louis 
Levy and Frank Manning, he returned to England and 
located in Nottingham, in the center of England. To-day 
he is one of the wealthy Britons. His home is a palace filled 
with the choicest furniture and paintings. He brought 
over with him on this trip a few Rembrandts, Raphaels, 
etc., just to make some of our art museums envious of his 
treasures and give them the privilege of securing them at 
his price. There may be some few photoengravers, some- 
where, who are still struggling to meet the landlord, so it 
is a pleasure to notice those who are in the J. Pierpont 
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Morgan class and can indulge their taste for old masters. 
It would be interesting to know how the other early 
American students of photoengraving who pioneered our 
business into Buenos Aires, Mexico, Santiago, Constanti- 
nople, London and other capitals have been favored by for- 
tune. There is one at least of these fathers of our business 
in foreign lands who the writer-has located making a hand- 
to-mouth living as an “ astrologer ” at Coney Island. 


A New Proof Press. 


The old “ Washington ” style hand press was all right 
in the days when young men were brought up chopping 
hickory logs for the fire or felling trees and making cord- 
wood; when men had strong backs and were built like 
George Washington, or had nothing but type to print. Since 
the arrival of half-tone blocks and the increased impres- 
sion required, the press had to be reénforced all over to 
stand the strain on it, though the principle of the hori- 
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THE ‘‘ EMPIRE” PROOFING PRESS. 


zontal back-breaking pull was still retained. Messrs. Pen- 
rose & Co., of London, have just introduced a press called 
the Empire proofing press in which the lever has a vertical 
movement like a paper-cutter or the lithographic hand 
press. They claim that the time occupied in pulling an 
impression on this press is one-seventh that required on 
the proof presses now in use; for, after inking the cut 
and laying the proof paper on it, all that is required is to 
pull over the lever, let it go back and take off the proof. 
The backing-sheets are part of the tympan in this press. 
The bed carrying the plate slides in and out automatically 
so that the single movement of the lever is all that is neces- 
sary. The principle of the press seems perfectly reason- 
able, and if it is as good as it looks our American press- 
builder soon will be constructing presses of this kind, and, 
as usual, with an improvement over the British model. 
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Pencil Drawings on the Offset Press. 


L. Von G., St. Louis, sends some reproductions of pencil 
sketches printed on the offset press and wants to know 
how the negatives are made. He has tried to make such 
negatives without success. 

Answer.— These negatives were made with a 150-cross- 
line screen and most likely with a special camera for 
making high-light half-tone negatives. Such a camera has 
the half-tone screen fitted into.a frame which slides in 
and out of the camera without disturbing the plateholder. 
In using this special camera the exposure is made on the 
pencil sketch for three-quarters the usual time for instance, 
then the frame containing the half-tone screen is with- 
drawn and an exposure of one-quarter the time made on 
the pencil sketch as if it were a line drawing. No flash 
exposure is used. When the negative is developed it will 
be found that the high lights are so filled up that with 
proper intensification they will not print on the metal. 
Printing on photolithographic paper is easy from such a 
negative, for the development of the print can be modified 
both on the paper and on the later print on the metal. 
Instead of a camera for this work, with a separate slide to 
hold the screen, a camera can be made with the screen- 
holder hinged so that it can be swung out of the way when 
the exposure is being made to give the high-light effect. 


Color-block Making and Printing. 


The writer was asked recently whether he thought it bet- 
ter for the three-color blockmaker to stick to his particular 
work and not undertake color-printing, or have all the work 
done under one roof. The reply was that in his opinion 
colorwork will be absorbed by firms that do all the work 
from making the color-record negatives to delivering the 
printed edition. There are some concerns, like the Colorplate 
Engraving Company and the Trichromatic Engraving Com- 
pany in New York, who are doing a splendid business in 
simple color-block making, but the great business is done by 
the firms that undertake all the work — blockmaking, elec- 
trotyping, printing and binding. There is a good reason for 
this: the convenience of it all. The different department 
heads can consult with each other over the work, and in case 
of accident to the blocks at any stage they can be readily 
repaired. It will be said that few color-block makers are 
printers and few printers know anything about color-block 
making. All of which is true. Still processworkers and 
printers might go into partnership or consolidate in some 
way to their mutual advantage. Or, they could carry on 
their separate lines of business under one roof, as is so often 
the case now where the top floor of the great printing houses 
has a photoengraving plant. One happy result of combi- 
ning color-block making and printing in one firm would be a 
decrease in profanity, for at present the printers designate 
the blockmaker as several kinds of a faker, while the block- 
maker terms the printer different varieties of a blacksmith, 
and both of them use language not fit to print. 


Three-color Reproduction of Three-color. 


Is it possible to reproduce by the three-color process, 
from a copy which is itself a three-color half-tone, without 
getting a pattern? If so, what are the best screen angles 
to use and what special stops, if any? This is a question 
asked by a writer in Process Work, and here is its prize 
answer: “In tri-color work the three screen rulings 
should have a difference between them of 30° in order to 
avoid a pattern, and, although it is possible to work with 
the yellow and the red at a smaller difference, it is obvious 
that the range which remains available for the second repro- 
duction is insufficient, so that a pattern is practically cer- 
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tain to result however one may vary the screen angles. It 
may be possible by carefully tracing out the angles of the 
original screen rulings, and placing the reproduction 
rulings midway between them, to get a fair result; for 
example, supposing the original to have been worked, 
yellow 15°, blue 45°, red 75°, the reproduction might be 
yellow 30°, blue 60°, red 90°. With a Levy screen in a 
circular holder, this could be easily tried without making 
a negative by examining the sharply focused image on 
the ground glass, with the circular screen in position; also, 
a stop giving a single-line effect would help to destroy the 
effect of the original ruling.” 


National Association of Photoengravers’ Convention. 


The largest and most practical convention of photo- 
engravers ever held is the promise of the coming gathering 
in Cincinnati on June 26, 27 and 28. This convention is a 
sort of culmination of the conferences of engravers that 
have been held in Chicago, New York, Iowa and Birming- 
ham. 

One of the principal topics discussed will be the cost 
system and how successful it has been where it has been 
introduced. 

At this convention there will be a most elaborate and 
instructive manufacturers’ and supply men’s exhibit, as 
part of the educational features. Mr. John A. Anderson, 
of the Consolidated Engraving Company, New York, is 
chairman of this committee, and is being assisted by Eugene 
Schoettle, of the Cincinnati Process Engraving Company; 
Frank C. Mugler, of the Mugler Engraving Company, 
Cleveland; Charles W. Beck, Jr., Beck Engraving Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, and Edward B. Martin, National En- 
graving Company, Washington, D. C. 

The Program Committee met in New York on May 20. 
This committee consisted of H. C. C. Stiles, of Washington; 
Frank H. Clark, of Cleveland; Thomas Heath, of Buffalo, 
and Gustav Zeese and Adolph Schuetz, of New York. 

The officers of this International Association are work- 
ing hard on the details of their annual meeting. The offi- 
cers are: H.C. C. Stiles, president, Washington, D. C.; 
Thomas Heath, vice-president, Buffalo; George Brigden, 
secretary, Toronto; John C. Bragdon, treasurer, Pitts- 
burg. The Executive Committee are: George H. Bene- 
dict, Chicago; L. F. Eaton, Detroit; H. A. Gatchel, Phila- 
delphia; Frank H. Clark, Cleveland, and George Mein- 
hausen, Cincinnati. 


Three-color and the Offset Press. 


One of the reasons why three-color is not used more 
frequently on the offset press, in lithography and collotype, 
is well told by the British Journal of Photography, which 
says: “In making three-color process blocks, if the right 
material and methods are used with due skill, the results 
may be astonishingly good; but there is always some need 
for fine etching, however little. This is frequently the 
excuse for passing errors at every stage of the process: 
the etcher is always depended on to put it right. The fact 
that there is no possibility of fine etching in collotype or 
in lithography is the reason why three-color has not been 
applied to these processes. It should be understood that 
there is no defect in the theory or practice of the process 
as at present carried out, as far as the negative-making 
is concerned, for quite remarkable reproductions are 
obtained by the additive processes, such as the chromoscope 
or the autochrome, which results make it obvious that the 
defects encountered in the subtractive process are entirely 
due to the nature of the pigments used. It has often been 
suggested that filters should be adjusted to compensate for 
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the errors of the pigment, but careful investigation has 
shown that any such adjustment will introduce as many 
new errors as it avoids old ones. It has therefore been 
found that where the retouching can not be done on the 
plate it must be carried out on the negative. But screen 
negatives, such as are required for lithography, do not per- 
mit of retouching, and operators having learned the ease 
of making such screen negatives direct, that is, at the 
same operation as the color record, are loath to go back to 
the old indirect method, which requires nine operations 
instead of three. But this is inevitable until suitable pig- 
ments for printing are discovered, which are more truly 
complementary than any we have now at command.” 


To Photoengrave Calico Rolls. 


C. W. Collins, Providence, Rhode Island, writes: “Can 
you give me some tips on how to go about photoengraving 
a design on a copper roll for calico printing. I have been 
reading through back volumes of THE INLAND PRINTER 
and find a great deal of information about rotary photo- 
gravure, but nothing about what I want to know. At pres- 
ent, you know, they find the circumference of a roll and its 
length, draw a calico design so that it will just fill the space 
and repeat without showing the joint. Trace this design, or 
offset it, on the face of the roll and then engrave. I know 
they are doing this by photoengraving in some mills and 
want to know the principle on which they work.” 

Answer.— They photograph the design down to fit the 
surface of the cylinder, strip the negative film from its 
glass support, sensitize the copper roll, rub it over with 
clear vaseline, press the detached negative film in contact 
with the roll, expose the roll to light, turn the roll in a 
tray of benzin or turpentine until the negative film loosens, 
strip it off and preserve it, wipe the vaseline from the 
copper roll with a soft rag or cotton. Then, having rolled 
up a sheet of smooth rubber with etching ink, roll the cop- 
per roll over this rubber until it takes an even coating of 
the etching ink. Turn the copper roll in a trough of clean 
water, rub it with wet cotton and it will be found that the 
design will be left on the roll, perfectly sharp in greasy 
ink. Dry the roll, dust it over with powdered bitumen or 
dragon’s-blood, melt in the resinous powder and the roll is 
ready for the first etching, which of course is intaglio and 
does not require a great depth. This is the skeleton of the 
process. How easy it all seems! But it is not as simple as 
it looks. The sensitizing of the roll with bichromatized 
albumen or glue is a trick in itself that requires long prac- 
tice before success is assured. 





THEY ‘*CALLED THE COLONEL’S BLUFF.” 


During the Spanish-American War, soon after Andy 
Burt was made colonel of the Twenty-fifth colored regi- 
ment, he informed his men, then at Chickamauga, that they 
must play ball half an hour every day in order to get hard- 
ened up. “And while we are playing,” he said, “ remember 


that I am not Colonel Burt, but simply Andy Burt.” Dur- 
ing the first game the Colonel lined out what was a sure 
home run. “Run, Andy, run, you tallow-faced, knock- 
kneed galoot,” yelled a black soldier at the coaching line. 
The Colonel stopped at first base, got another player to 
take his place, put on his uniform and announced: “I am 
Colonel Burt until further orders.” — The Housekeeper. 





THE MARK OF WISDOM. 


The supreme mark of wisdom is the willingness to 
replace an excellent thing by a better one. 
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BY C. 8S. PARTRIDGE, 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully 
invited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual 
experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Inquiries will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion 
regarding answers given by the editor will receive repectful 


consideration. Address The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


Electrotypers’ Wax and Its Treatment. 

F. W. D., writes: “I would like very much to learn 
the exact composition of the wax used by electrotypers to 
receive the impression of type-forms and to hold the plum- 
bago well for afterward electrotyping said impression. I 
would appreciate greatly any help you can give me.” 

Answer.— Most electrotype molders now use ozokerite 
in place of beeswax, using gum turpentine to harden if it is 
too soft and ozo compound to soften it if it is too hard. 
The quantity of ozo compound to be added to the ozokerite 
varies with the season of the year and the condition or 
quality of the wax. Start with from one pint to one quart 
to each fifty pounds of wax, adding more until the wax is 
soft enough. Most of the ozokerite in use is of inferior 
grades. The less pure ozokerite is, the more crude oil it 
contains and the lower its melting point, requiring less ozo 
compound. Beware of an overdose, as it takes some time 
to get the wax into shape after such an occurrence. The 
best molds are made with pure ozokerite, reduced with ozo 
compound, which may be bought from any dealer in elec- 
trotypers’ machinery and supplies. 


Trouble from Stereotype Matrices Being too Dry. 

P. P. G. writes: ‘“ We recently bought a book from you 
on stereotyping, but there is one little question which we 
do not find answered in this treatise. We have difficulty 
with the ‘mat’ when it goes through the rolling machine, 
the ‘mat’ rising up from the form, and when it goes 
through the second time the impression becomes blurred 
and the plates show double print. We have an idea this is 
a fault of the ‘mat’ in some way, but we can not locate the 
trouble. If you will kindly answer this question, sending 
us reply in enclosed self-addressed envelope, we shall be 
very grateful to you.” , 

Answer.— The trouble is that your matrix is too dry. 
While the amount of paste used should not be sufficient to 
make the matrix soggy or to cause the moisture to be 
forced through on the face of the matrix, on the other hand 
there should be paste enough to dampen the matrix suffi- 
ciently so that it will lie down on the form. If you have 
further trouble, kindly send us a sample of your matrix, 
also describe the paste you are using, and we may be able 
to help you out. . 


How to Clean Forms and a Recipe for Stereo- 
typers’ Paste. 


A. C. V. writes: “ Like many more of your readers I 


am writing you with the object of receiving a few points 
from your valuable journal. I have received a great deal 


of help from your journal, and am always looking forward 
Stereo- 


to receiving it at the earliest possible moment. 
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typing. Under this heading I have several queries, but to 
make myself understandable, it is well to give you a rough 
outline of our plant in general. The Sunday Times (28 
pages, 8 columns, 13 ems, 24 inches in depth) is set up on 
a Linotype No. 5 Mergenthaler, installed three months ago, 
and working very satisfactorily, and Monolines, which are 
to be gradually supplanted by linos. The printing is done 
on a rotary, in two printings, that is a four-page supple- 
ment, and the balance (24 pages) in one run. The stereo 
plant consists of mangle, steam drying table, upright 
curved casting-box and all other necessary appliances. 
Now just here is apparently where our trouble lies. We 
have great difficulty in getting our type-forms thoroughly 
clean for stereotyping, and the result is a poor ‘ mat’ and 
consequently an indifferent face on our plates. The forms 
after being made up are well washed, both with lye and 
turpentine, but a residue still seems to remain between the 
letters, consequently giving a dirty appearance to matrix. 
Enclosed I am sending you a piece of ‘ mat,’ and if you will 
kindly pass judgment upon it, and say whether it is owing 
to dirty forms or if the trouble lies in the flong, you will be 
a great help to us, and we shall be very thankful, and any- 
thing you may suggest we will carry out. An additional 
trouble is our illustrations, which are a complete failure, 
as you will see by papers I am forwarding under separate 
cover. We find it impossible to stereo half-tone blocks, 
and have tried both coarse and fine screen, but with very 
poor results. At the present the half-tone is laid on the 
matrix, and cast in with the metal, but the blocks are 
invariably low and the result as you see in paper. Here 
again we shall be glad to receive advice from you, and 
anything you might think would meet our case we are pre- 
pared to try.” 

Answer.— When the ink on your type is fresh, benzin 
will take it off readily. If it is dried on, alcohol is a better 
cleanser. Sometimes, however, the only way to get the ink 
out is to make a mold and throw it away, for the matrix 
seems to pick the ink out better than anything else. The 
second mold will be clean enough. Judging from the ap- 
pearance of the molds sent us, we would say that your 
trouble lies mostly in the paste you are using. It is neces- 
sary that the paste be not only adhesive but plastic, and we 
would advise you to try the following recipe: mix 15 
pounds of white dextrin, 10 pounds of bolted whiting and 
5 pounds of Oswego starch in 22 quarts of water. Stir 
with hands until all lumps have disappeared and then cook 
in steam-jacketed kettle. While the paste should never be 
overcooked, it is important that it should be cooked thor- 
oughly; that is, the entire quantity should come to a boil. 
It should be stirred constantly, both to prevent lumping 
and to insure thorough mixture and assimilation of the 
materials. When cool, the paste should be of the con- 
sistency of thick cream. A little carbolic acid added when 
cooking will prevent fermentation. We believe the use of 
this paste will also result in better half-tones. If the half- 
tones are mounted on wood, it is necessary to have them 
several papers higher than the type. 





PRINTING CRAFTSMEN ORGANIZE. 


Men who have actual charge of the printing and pub- 
lishing work in Chicago, on Tuesday, May 238, banded them- 
selves into a social organization to be known as the Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen. The new organization is made 
up of the superintendents and their assistants in many of 
the big publishing houses. W. W. Quinby, superintendent 
of W. D. Boyce & Co., was elected temporary chairman. 
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BY A. HUGHMARK. 


Under this head inquiries regarding all practical details of 
bookbinding will be answered as fully as p ibl The opini 
and experi of bookbind are solicited as an aid to making 
this department of value to the trade. 


Blank-book Binding — Continued. 

The next step in blank-forwarding is the covering. 
Beginning with the simplest style —half-bound spring- 
back — which is the same as a three-quarter binding, 
except that it has no bands or “hubs.” The leather for the 
back should cover one-fourth of the board on regular-size 
books. Oblong books need no wider leather backs than the 
same length in regular sizes would have. The corners 
should be of the same width as the leather that extends 
from the joint to the cloth side. The edges of the leather 
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Diagram showing how a full leather cover for an extra binding should be 
cut to allow for the hubs; also showing lines along which the leather is 
doubled up while covering. 


on back and corners should be pared all around, then damp- 
ened with a sponge until the water strikes through. It 
should be pasted and doubled up for a few minutes to 
allow the paste to penetrate into the pores. Sour or lumpy 
paste should not be used. The back-leather is put on and 
stretched onto the boards by using both hands, the position 
of the forwarder being at the end of the book the same as 
when banding. The book is then turned on its back and 
both covers thrown open, with all the leaves in upright 
position, the forwarder grasping the end of the leaves with 
the left hand near the back and by a backward turn of the 
wrist the book is forced away from the back, leaving an 
opening for the leather to be turned in. It will be remem- 
bered that after the book was trimmed on the ends a tab 
was slit off at each end from the strapping. These were 
not put into the split-boards, but left loose on the inside of 
the boards. It is these tabs that leave an opening between 
the book and cover when the book is lifted up as described 
above. The leather is turned in close to the boards and 
worked smooth, using a folder in the right hand while the 
left keeps the book in position to work on either side, alter- 
nately turning it to and fro. Enough leather is then pulled 
out at the end of the back to work up over on to the book 


edge. This is known as “setting a head.” When both 
ends are turned in, stand the book on end on a board, back 
extending so as to keep the leather pulled out for the head 
from flattening. Use two folders for the head, one in the 
left hand held near the edge of the book while with the one 


A full Russia extra, with wax edge and sunk panel. 


in the right hand the leather is worked down against the 
other. In this operation one folder supports the other. This 
setting is a preliminary one, merely shaping the leather 
into position, but it must be well worked under at the end 
of the joint grooves. Next, the corners are put on. This 
requires no special directions except that there must be an 
edge of good stock left to turn in at the corner in order to 
give some wear to it. Where the fibrous matter is pared 
away there is no strength left. Round corners are always 
preferable because very little paring is necessary there. 

To keep dampness from the book, pieces of zinc the 
same size or larger are inserted front and back between 


Showing method of fastening the spring back. 


the cover and the book. These should first be slipped into 
a sheet of ledger paper to keep them from sticking to the 
leather. Ruled waste sheets left from the make-up of the 
book will do. Another half-sheet should be used on top and 
one on the under side of the book when it is put between 
the boards to press; which is the next operation. Half- 
round rods, known as joint-rods, are placed in the grooves 
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to shape them in press. These rods are not quite half- 
round, one edge being squared to the flat side and the other 
beveled thin. These come in all sizes and thicknesses, 
known as cap, demy, double cap and medium (being the 
same), and superroyal. The rod to select will correspond 
to the size of the book and one whose squared edge is near- 
est the same thickness as the board in the cover. In 
placing the rod this edge is put next to the board. The 
easiest way to get the rods in the right position for press- 
ing is to place the waste ledger leaf on the pressing- 
in-board and put a rod flat side down near the edge on this 
board; then lay the book on so that the rod will be in the 
proper position; then put in the rod on top, lay on the 
other waste leaf and cover with the pressing-board.. Have 
the press ready and grasp the two boards firmly, so as not 
to displace rods, and put in the book so that the center will 
be under the screw. The press should be tightened and 
turned down with the bar. Two or three of this style of 
books can be worked and put in together and be left in 
while another lot is prepared to put in. The first are then 
taken out, rods, dry-sheets and zincs removed and a stout 
twine tied around the book lengthwise in the groove. A 
four-ply soft twine having a loop tied on one end is best 
for this. The end is then run through the loop, which 
should be placed on the end of the book, pulled tight, wind- 
ing it around once more and slipping the free end under and 
around a couple of times on the side. The cords can be used 
at all times, as no knots are tied and they should be hung 
up within easy reach ready for use when wanted. 

The head is now to be set finally. The book is placed 
the same as before and the operation is in every way a 
repetition, only this time the leather is firmer. Many for- 
warders find it convenient to sit on the bench beside the 
book, having the left hand and arm controlling the move- 
ments more readily by having the elbow down instead of 
raised, as it would be if standing. When the head is prop- 
erly set, the leather at the end of the back should be as 
wide as the thickness of the boards. It should be shaped 
into a crescent conforming to the round in the fore edge 
and flattened down toward the edge, fitting close to it with- 
out impairment of its crescent shape. Where the loose 
back adjoins the groove the point of the folder should be 
used to force the leather in, forming a small V. The book 
is then left standing on end with covers partly open to let 
the inside dry out. The strings should meanwhile be left 
on. After an hour or thereabouts it is closed up, the zinc 
and dry paper inserted again, the rods laid in, and books 
placed between boards, with a weight on top. Here they 
should be left over night. Next day the strings are 
removed and the cloth sides glued on. After this they are 
stood up, boards open partly, until dry. The final opera- 
tion in forwarding is the pasting up. For this, paste (not 
glue) should be used. The two tabs before mentioned are 
now pasted also, and the cover closed. Zinc, ledger waste- 
sheets and rods are put in exactly as when pressing the 
joints and the book should be pressed the same as before. 
This time it should be left in press as long as possible, one 
night at least. This describes the main features of all 
styles of binding except as will be noted hereafter. 

The three-quarter style having bands, the back must be 
cut with the fibers.running across so as to enable the for- 
warder to work the leather around the bands. The back 
should also be cut enough longer to equal eight times the 
thickness of the bands. In this case the leather is soaked 
in water, wrung out and then rubbed between the knuckles 
to soften. It is then laid or hung over the book in proper 
position and the two inside bands worked down first. This 
is done by the thumbs and fingers of both hands, mean- 
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while smoothing it down in the panels with the hands and 
folder. This will draw the leather from both ends toward 
the center. The first and last bands can then be manipu- 
lated in the same way, having the loose ends to draw from. 
When bands are all worked the sides should be smoothed 
out with aid of the folder. When the heads have been set 
finally, a flat stick of hardwood should be used to rub up 
the back. Lignum vite or mahogany is preferred for 
sticks, as these woods are hard and smooth. If the rub- 
bing is done before the leather is dry, but not too soft, a 
good polish can be obtained. To carry this a step further, 
a strip of canvas having the edges frayed out can be used 
to good advantage if the book be set in hand press. Just 
before siding, a straight-edge should be laid on or near the 
edge of the leather and a line drawn for a cutting guide; 
then the leather outside this line is cut away. Owing to 
the bands this edge will be very uneven. 

The ends and bands.— The book is laid on a skin of 
flesher, and a knife is used to cut off the superfluous parts, 
but enough must be left for shrinkage. This leather is 
not to be dampened by water. The front only is turned in, 
not the ends. The flesher is pasted all over and the ends 
folded in about five or six inches to keep it from dragging 
on the bench with the pasted side. It is then hung over the 
back and worked over the band in the same manner as 
described. When this book is taken out of press, it is stood 
on the fore edge, boards spread out to dry. A line is drawn 
with the point of the folder across the covers, the same dis- 


a tance from the ends as the top and bottom bands are from 


the ends of the back. The flesher is trimmed close to the 
ends of the book by stripping it off with a knife. Cowhide 
strips are cut long enough to go around the book and turn 
in on the front. These strips are pasted wet and laid on, 
following the mark previously made with the folder. It 
should not be pared along this edge. In order to bind it 
while working, the leather is turned in over the boards on 
front first. It is then turned in on the ends and the head 
is worked as described for the half-springback. The strap 
in the center should fit snugly between the bands and 
extend one-third the width of the board over the side. 
Pressing and final operations same as described. 

Extra full leather is worked the same as flesher in ends 
and bands except that the leather should be cut larger for 
turn in. (See drawing.) Owing to the height of the hubs 
the leather will tend to form pleats. These must be pulled 
from the center toward the end, spreading and working 
the leather out in an oblique direction to the corners. The 
sides of the hubs will have to be worked smocth also. 
After pressing, the hubs and heads will have to be worked 
over again. Extra ends and front or extra flesher or sheep 
panels are covered over and pressed with joint-rods. Before 
the hubs are put on, this leather is not turned in. Be- 
fore putting on the cowhide back and trimmings, the pan- 
els are marked out with the folder and the back and hubs 
glued over. A strip of bond or thin clean ledger (not ruled) 
is pasted inside the panel close to the lines at the ends and 
the one near the back. This is not pasted down, but fas- 
tened by a narrow tipping. The back is covered and worked 
as before, but in this instance the superfluous leather is 
stretched over onto the paper tip, leaving the leather panel 
clean and free below the tip. As soon as the back is on, the 
book should be pressed in for joints. When it is taken out 
and rubbed up, the end pieces are put on first. These must 
not be pared on the cover side. First, a straight-edge is 
laid on the back edge of the cover and cut made along the 
line previously marked for the panel. The knife should be 
sharp and held straight so as not to cut a bevel. Neither 
should the cut be deeper than necessary to penetrate the 











The paper tip can then be stripped off, carrying 


cowhide. 
the surplus leather with it. In the back corners of these 
panels an incision is made by the point of the knife, from 
which the edge of the back is pared to the end of the board 


and over. The end strips of the panels are pared corre- 
spondingly on the under side and pasted down on the 
boards in right angles to the back. The pared end lapping 





As the book is pressed when put in leather and also after pasting up. 


the beveled piece of the back will, when pressed, form a 
smooth joint and border. The end being turned in will 
include the corners, which in this case should be round. 
The leather should not be pared here, but slit up into a 
fringe, where it turns in, leaving the solid leather to cover 
the edge of the board. The front strip is put on with both 
ends beveled and corresponding places cut in the end strips. 
The book is covered with paper, zincs inserted, the rods put 
in and pressed. After this pressing, the joints are tied up, 
the back rubbed and polished and head touched up and the 
edges of the boards rubbed down. The zinc plates are 
again inserted and the book put between boards over night 
under weights. 





NATIONAL ANTHEM. 
{Entered for the Goloshes.] 


When you’ve heard the splendid STORY 
Of our starry spangled FLAG, 

Ex post facto, A PRIORI, 
Then we’ll tap another KAG. 


Join the chorus; howl, ye FREEMEN ; 
Let us up to do or DIE. 

Fight, each freeman, like a DEMON, 
Ilka lad of ALKALI! 


Rally round our country’s BANNER, 
Pealing pzans to the BRAVE, 

Who shall crush each vile TREPANNER 
Underneath the blue CONCAVE. 


RoozHay DELELE. 
—B. L. T., in Chicago Tribune. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will 
be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be 
made by mail. 

A Matter of Real Indifference. 

W. K. E., New York, asks us: ‘“ Which is better — 
‘No one of the expected visitors appeared,’ or ‘ Not one’? 
‘It was no ordinary case,’ or ‘It was not an ordinary 
case’?” 

Answer.— We must decline to indicate a choice here, 
because good writers use either expression, apparently 
without stopping to choose between them. In both instances 
one form is as good as the other. There is absolutely no 
difference in meaning in either case, and in neither is there 
any fault in grammar. 


Roman or Italic Point? 
G. C. M., New York, asks: “In the sentence, ‘ Won’t 


e@ he fall victim to your beaux yeux?’ must the interrogation- 


mark be set in italic, to accord with the last two words, or 
in roman, as is the rest of the sentence? What is the recog- 
nized rule in this case? ” 

Answer.— According to personal recollection of usage, 
the italic interrogation-mark is proper in such cases. Per- 
sonal preference is also for such use. Many style-books 
have been searched for a rule, but none is found anywhere. 
Evidently the subject has not occurred to the rule-makers. 
Consequently it can hardly be said that there is any recog- 
nized rule, except that of commonest use. Occasionally one 
sees in print a sentence in roman with the last word in 
italic and a roman interrogation- or exclamation-mark after 
it; but the reason for this does not seem as good as the one 
that dictates the opposite practice. It seems far better to 
use the point corresponding to the adjacent letter. 


The Question of *‘ Style. ”’ 

A letter to the editor of THE INLAND PRINTER, published 
last month, expresses the opinion of a “ Comp.” about style 
in the lump. Why do not some of the compositors write 
occasionally about particular details of style, instancing 
some of what are called by “ Comp.” “ the quiddities that 
have been allowed to remain by the successors [of former 
proofreaders] who have been keen on some particular fad 
of their own to the exclusion of all else”? We need not 
dwell on the slight obscurity of expression in what we have 
quoted. The writer makes himself sufficiently understood as 
having noted a real source of waste, and one that employers 
might well combat. Undoubtedly the multiplicity of styles 
originating with the numerous rule-makers plays havoc in 
the cost of production. May we make a pertinent sugges- 
tion or two to employers and foremen? Cost of production 
is so important as an incident of good business that per- 
haps our hints may find some consideration, and not less 
because they come from a proofreader. Here they are: 
Best results must come through codperation of employer and 
employees toward each other’s welfare, the employer insist- 
ing on choosing and keeping the best workers, which will 
never be done without fair pay and good working condi- 
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tions, and every worker bent on doing his very best, never 
wasting time, and devoting his whole energies in his 
employer’s interest. Efforts toward this condition must inci- 
dentally reduce the trouble about style. When a satisfac- 
tory practice is once established, make a new and inviolable 
rule. Have it distinctly understood that no change will 
be allowed without explicit permission from some special 
authority — the employer himself, the foreman, or the head 
proofreader, for instance, but the proofreader only when he 
is known to be properly interested in conserving the under- 
stood and sufficiently correct practice. In other words, pro- 
hibit absolutely all innovations that are not positively 
necessary. The ideal condition would be to have every let- 
ter and point of copy exactly reproduced, but that can not 
be absolutely attained until you induce every writer to make 
everything in his copy exactly as he wishes it — which 
practically means that it never can be done. We might 
well have a great deal more of following copy than we have, 
however, to great mutual satisfaction, if we threw over- 
board many of our finicky notions of style. 


A Style Now Little Used. 


Dele, Newark, New Jersey, writes: “ What do you 
think of the practice of some newspapers of printing per- 
sonal names on the editorial page in small caps.? Why 
should it be done on one page and not on others? How did 
the style originate? I suppose it is a relic of an earlier 
usage that had a sensible explanation.” 

Answer.— The editor of this department thinks that 
nothing could be more senseless than the use of small caps. 
for names anywhere, except in a special list or a signature. 
Such a style for the names in any text is now seldom seen 
in America, though more common in British newspapers. 
It is an old British style, preserved formerly in various 
American newspapers, and still surviving in at least one 
New York paper, though long ago dropped elsewhere. It 
is possible, if not probable, that those who originated it 
thought they were doing something reasonable, but hardly 
possible for any one now to guess what their reason was. 
We may presume that the use on one page and not on 
another arose from the natural aversion to such super- 
abundant differences of type as the general use would 
involve, just as the old-fashioned frequency of italics was 
dropped, though we may not presume to account for the 
preservation of the style in part when it would have been 
so much more reasonable to abandon it altogether. But we 
can find plenty of parallel practices to wonder about. Why, 
for instance, do people who desire to “ simplify ” spelling 
recommend some spellings like surprize in place of surprise, 
and not such substitution in all cases where the sound is 
the same? They must know that the partial substitution 
will produce more confusion instead of real simplification. 
Why did printers ever commonly (if not universally) print 
the names of ships and horses in italic? Nay, why does the 
one paper in which we know that the outré small caps. are 
used print the same names in lower-case, even on the edito- 
rial page, when they are used attributively? They are, in 
such use, still the persons’ names just as much as in any 
other use. Even this, however, is not so bad as some things 
advocated and practiced by many people who might be 
expected to be more reasonable. Take the increasing absurd- 
ity, for instance, of using a lower-case initial for geograph- 
ical names in certain uses, such as plaster of paris, brussels 
sprouts, brunswick black. These names are exactly the 
same names of cities in these cases that they are in any 
other, and the capital letter should be kept — plaster of 
Paris, Brussels sprouts, Brunswick black. The world is 
about half full of people who imagine that it is right to 
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print Congress for the legislature of the United States, but 
congressman for a member of it, when it is exactly the 
same use of the name, Congressman being positively noth- 
ing but a one-word ellipsis for man of Congress. Thought 
on the subject in question has a tempting influence toward 
discussion of style and styles in general, but we must stop 
with a word of rejoicing over the fact that we of the present 
day are not nearly so much burdened with finicky style as 
some of our predecessors were. 





**TE HEHEURAA API,’’ 


From Henry Hooper, Papeete, Tahiti, Society Islands, 
we have received a copy of a publication, the cover-page of 
which is reproduced herewith. It is neatly printed in the 
Polynesian or Kanaka language. It is a religious publica- 
tion which Mr. Hooper says is being edited for the advance- 
ment of the natives. It is printed on an 8 by 12 Challenge 
Gordon press. The first nine pages are devoted to religious 
articles and the last three pages are given over to the news 
of the day, Mr. Hooper says. He also states that the sub- 
scription price is 2 francs (40 cents) a year and it is issued 
monthly. The religious society does all the writing, trans- 
lating, etc., for the paper, and has its own printing-office, 
which is fitted up for the requirements of the paper alone. 
No outside work is done. The paper is in its third year and 
has about five hundred subscribers. 


TE HEHEURAA 
API 


I neia i te piha neneiraa a te Ekalesia a Iesu Mesia i te Feia 
Mo‘a 1 te Mau Mahana Hopea Nei, i Papeete, Tahiti, i te mau fenua 
Sotaiete, i te mau avae atoa. Te hoo, e piti farane i te matahiti hoé. 
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‘“*E ite hoi outou ia ratou i ta ratou i faahotu mai 
Mat. 7: 20. 





Mat 3. 


Nu. 7 10 Eperera, 1910 





E Lo to tei Mamani-ino-hia 
ite Parau-tia . 


A parau atura Jesu Mesia i te mau pip! o tei »ee mai 
ia’na ra, eiaha ratou e mana‘o e e haamaitaibia ratou 

e te feia i roto i teie neiao. Area rf ua faaite papu atu oia 
ia ratoue, e ririhia ratou ete feia ino i roto i teie nei ao. Ua 
na 6 atura te Mesia ia ratou, e tun ratou ia outou no te pohe 
e e taparahi pohe roa hoiia outou. E ua haapii atoa’tu oia 
ia ratou, eiaha ratou ia mata‘u o tei taparahi i te tino nei, 
aita te varua e pohe ia ratou. E muri a‘era ua a‘o haere te 
mau aposetolo i te evanelia ma te aau anaanatae i te mau ma- 
hana aton i te faaite haere i te parau oaoaraa no te basileia 
oteao. Uanad maira te Mesia ia ratou, ia hamani ino 
ratou ia outou i te tahi vahi, e mauve 6 atuite tahi. Ua 
faaite oia ia ratou te vai ra te tau e tuuhia ratou e te feia 
ino ra i rapae i te mw sunato ra, e te fatata nei hoi te hora e 
mana‘o ai te feia nei e.taparahi ia ratou na e haamori ratou 
ite Atua. E ua nareira hoi ratou i te hamani ino no te 
mea hoi aore ratou e haapao noa’tu i to te Mesia ra, e te 
vai noa ra ratou i roto i te pouri taotao no te mea te ino ra 
ta ratou parau, e ta ratou mau peu atoa hoi. Ua faaite te 





OUR OWN COLONEL LIBBEY. 


Dear Colonel Libbey: I am engaged to a young man 
who is strongly opposed to shams. Should I tell him or 
wait till he finds out for himself? — L1zzir. 

[It is customary, Lizzie, to wait.] 

—B. L. T., in Chicago Tribune. 
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The ist of pr is desired in the solution of the 
problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
processes to an exact science. 











































































































































































































Imitation Typewritten Letters. 


(876.) A Canadian printer writes: “Do you know of 
any device for a Gordon press whereby a broad carbon rib- 
bon may be attached across the face of the platen and 
printed through from typewriter type, the ribbon advancing 
forward by ratchet motion as the impressions are being 
made? I am under the impression that such a device has 
been referred to in the trade papers, but can not lay my 
hand on the particular issues at the present time. Any 
information along these lines will be appreciated.” 

Answer.— Such a device is made by the Miller-Bryant- 
Pierce Company, Aurora, Illinois. 


Well Printed Stationery Improves Credit. 


(871.) Recently a sharper was able to obtain credit 
in several banks owing to the excellent presswork and 
good stock of his correspondence paper. Evidently, he was 
a student of human nature, and he figured correctly that 
his business standing would be judged by his stationery. 
If commercial rating were based on the appearance of 
business stationery, many a large concern would have a 
very different marking in the reports of the commercial 
agencies. It is a notorious fact that many large and pros- 
perous business houses have cheap and carelessly gotten 
up business stationery. Professional men formerly were 
the greatest sinners in this respect, preachers, doctors and 
lawyers being equally culpable. A more healthy sign is 
visible now by the extended use of fine linen paper, often 
found die-stamped with some dainty device, instead of the 
poorly printed cheap flat papers. This development of the 
public taste for higher-class printing has been slow, and is 
still far from complete. 


Is Hand-bronzing Harmful to Operatives? 


(870.) A bronzer in a small plant writes to ascertain 
the nature and extent of the harm from hand-bronzing 
when it is carried on for a lengthened period. Not having 
any cases to cite as examples our reply was based on the 
Parliamentary Report on Bronzing as published in Eng- 
lish magazines. The effect of inhaling bronze powder for 
a prolonged period is apt to induce lung trouble and may 
exert a toxic effect. If the powder is carried into the 
digestive tract by foods it may bring on metallic poison- 
ing. The greater danger, however, is through inhalation 
of the powder, which is of such a nature that it readily 
floats in the air. Operators should wear respirators or 
have a sponge, slightly moist, fastened over their nostrils 
and mouth. No food should be taken, in or about the 
room, where bronzing is carried on. 

Mr. J. Frank Johnson, of Battle Creek, Michigan, a 
pressman of wide experience, offers the following as a 
remedy for flying bronze: ‘We have had such signal 
success in bronzing by the following method that we han- 
dle all short runs in the pressroom alongside the press, 
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and no discomfort to workers is noticeable: Place a pound 
of bronze in a pint preserve-jar or other suitable vessel 
having a tight-fitting cover. Add two tablespoons of tur- 
pentine. After closing the jar, shake the contents until a 
thorough mixture is obtained. The turpentine makes the 
bronze too heavy to float in the atmosphere, and it makes 
a surprising difference in the comfort of the bronzers. 
Remove only enough bronze for present use, as the spirit 
evaporates. Keep the cover on the jar. If too much tur- 
pentine is used, add more bronze, which will compensate.” 


Printing Cloth Signs. 


(872.) “ How are long muslin signs printed? I notice 
some signs that I am certain are longer than any cylinder 
press can take.” 

Answer.— These signs you refer to, if very long, were 
probably printed on a specially constructed press. The 
main feature of the press is a leather belt, which is end- 
less and can be made shorter or longer as the job in hand 
requires. This belt carries letters stamped out of leather 
and they are inked by rollers from a fountain which may 
carry two or more colors. The muslin is printed from a 
roll and is taken out by hand as printed, and is cut off in 
the desired lengths. As the belt revolves around one of the 
cylinders, the impression cylinder, which is mounted just 
above it, gives the necessary pressure to print the fabric. 
It is obvious that there are not many of these novel presses 
in use. Another method of printing cloth signs is to fold 
the cloth and print one-half, and when it is dry, print the 
other half with the corresponding form. This method may 
be adapted to either platen or cylinder presses, the princi- 
pal care falling on the feeder. 


Mechanical Relief Printing. 


(869.) We have had several letters somewhat of the 
same tenor as the following from an Indiana printer: “I 
have a circular offering county rights for a process of 
printing which gives an effect in printing similar to the 
appearance of steel-die work. The process consists in 
printing with special ink and dusting the printed sheet 
with a powder. The sheet is heated, which sets the afore- 
said powder, and the lines stand in glossy relief. The 
demonstration seems practical for some lines’ of work, but 
as I do not see it advertised in our trade journals I had 
some misgivings regarding the method. If you are famil- 
iar with this process please enlighten a reader of your 
journal.” 

Answer.—A number of specimens produced by this 
process have come under our notice. They are wonder- 
fully clear and sharp and are perfect imitations of steel- 
die printing, and will bear close inspection. The surface 
is in relief and this raised effect is permanently affixed to 
the sheet, so there is no danger of it scaling or cracking 
off by the ordinary use of paper. Experiments carried on 
by THE INLAND PRINTER show the practicability of the 
method, as both glossy and dull relief effects are produced. 


’ Printing on Yard-sticks. 


(877.) A printer relates the experience he had in print- 
ing on yard-sticks. Having quite a large run and wishing 
to do the whole job, as he purchased a bargain lot of blanks, 
he set about devising a home-made machine that would 
produce the stick by having a zinc etching made from a 
drawing that included the dimensions in inches and frac- 
tions thereof, as well as the advertisement. When the zinc 
etching was formed around the cylinder of the machine he 
constructed, and a print was made on the stick, it was 
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found not to be a standard yard. A number of experiments 
were made and finally the attempt was abandoned, as there 
was no one about sufficiently versed in higher mathematics 
to give the linear measurement which, when etched and 
applied to the cylinder, would give a standard yard. The 
sticks were finally printed on a platen press. If any of our 
readers can furnish a rule to cover this point, it certainly 
will be interesting enough to reproduce in these columns. 


Attaching a Metallic Overlay. 


(874.) “I ama subscriber to your journal and would 
like to get some information from you. How would you 
paste on your metallic overlays on the cylinder? Would 
you punch through your packing and paste them on a draw- 
sheet next to the pressboard? I would appreciate any 
information you could give me on this line.” 

Answer.— In preparing the overlay for the cylinder it 
should be scraped on the back to remove the resist, so the 
paste will be able to give it a firm hold to the support- 
sheet. Put on an extra draw and reel tight and allow the 
cylinder to make several revolutions before taking an 
impression; prick the sheet with punch or knife in a blank 
space so that the draw-sheet over the hard packing is 
marked, take it off, and while the feeder is working on the 
first overlay the pressman can attach the zinc overlays to 
the support-sheet, which is later pasted to the draw-sheet 
on the hard packing. The position of this sheet varies in 
practice. Many pressmen believe that if it is too deep in 
the tympan the fine gradation of the middle tones is lost, so 
it is placed in a middle position so that there is a yielding 
element under the overlay. The makers, however, recom- 
mend that the overlay be placed next to the hard packing. 


Hurriedly Printed Booklet. 


(873.) Submits a booklet of sixteen pages, the dimen- 
sions being 2% by 6 inches. Several of the pages carried 
color illustration in Ben Day plate tint, and blue and gold 
bronze outline. The register of the colors and gold is very 
good. The make-ready of the cuts and the printing thereof 
are reasonably well done, considering it is a rush job. 
There should have been more drier used in the colors. This 
would have prevented the gold adhering, which is so unde- 
sirable. The letterpress section shows many minor defects, 
principally due to lack of knowledge or careless handling. 
Many damaged letters were allowed to go through. The 
figures representing prices should have been pasted up 
stronger, as this is the important feature in a price-list. 
The job is the output of a private plant, and as such it has 
the earmarks. The printer writes: “The enclosed book- 
let is sent for criticism. It was done on a platen press, 
and on account of not having time to wait for it to dry, 
the gold adhered, which accounts for the surplus bronze.” 

Answer.— The principal faults are stated above. The 
forms would have yielded readily to a make-ready on soft 
paper as long as some of the type was old. The redeeming 
feature is that a good grade of ink was used; without it 
the work would be commonplace. Our advice in case of a 
rush job is to make ready the letterpress on a print tympan 
and carry sufficient impression to bring up the prices 
plainly. The leaders may be readily cut out. This will 
leave the bulk of the time to make-ready and print the cuts 
in color. As these cuts are not solid on the first two colors 
run, it will allow the work to go along apace. As the gold 
must follow, it is obvious that the preceding colors must be 
dry. If sufficient drier is carried this problem is easily 
solved. If you discover, after the work is up to the bronze 
form, that the colors still retain the bronze, the sheets must 
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be then rubbed up with magnesia or bologna chalk, a trou- 
blesome but necessary operation that leaves the colors in a 
condition to take size and retain the bronze only. 


Rollers Wearing and Cracking. 


(878.) J. Frank Johnson, of Battle Creek, Michigan, 
suggests the following additional causes for damage to 
rollers: For melting-roller trouble there are in general 
two most frequent reasons: (1) Rollers set too tight. 
(2) Ink used too stiff or heavy-bodied for the speed of the 
press. Number 2 also has a tendency to cause cracking of 
roller surface. Cracking of rollers is most generally caused 
by the practice of washing them at night or at the end of a 
day’s work. Where rollers are taken care of after the fol- 
lowing method, cracked or bum rollers are unknown: “ Once 
a week, wash up the rollers and then wipe them with a wet 
rag from which the water has been wrung. This removes 
all film that may have accumulated during the week, and 
leaves the composition perfectly clean. You can not remove 
this film if allowed to grow for any length of time. On 
winter rollers now take a little glycerin, enough to moisten 
the hands, and rub well into the face of the rollers. Then 
take a liberal quantity and go over them several times until 
the composition has absorbed most of it. When it assumes 
the appearance much resembling an inked roller, leave it, 
as it will absorb without leaving streaks. Sponge summer 
rollers the same way, but as soon as dry, cover with 
machine oil. Don’t use glycerin on summer rollers. Don’t 
use winter rollers during summer months, as the warm, sul- 
try, or cool, wet weather attracts glycerin to the surface 
and rollers will refuse to take ink or will deposit glycerin in 
spots upon your work. Keep the pressroom at a tempera- 
ture of not less than 75°. After seasoning, never leave 
composition rollers exposed to the atmosphere. When not 
in use keep them covered with machine oil.” 


Printing Without Ink. 


(875.) An occasional reference is made in the secular 
press to a “new” discovery in which printing is carried on 
without ink. The latest article relative to this matter gives 
the credit to a Londoner, and places the time of the dis- 
covery two years back. If our readers will look up their 
files of THE INLAND PRINTER, on page 236 of the May, 1900, 
issue (Vol. XXV), they will find an illustrated article enti- 
tled “Electrical Inkless Printing.” The subject-matter 
shows that W. Friese-Greene, an Englishman, who had 
studied and experimented on inkless printing, took out his 
first patent relating thereto in 1897. The experiments then 
were with electrotypes on a Wharfedale cylinder press, 
using damp paper. The results of his discovery when 
announced created no small sensation. The matter con- 
tinues to be of academic interest only, but as the funda- 
mental facts are now widely known, the problem of inkless 
printing may yet be evolved. Professor Robert Kennedy 
Duncan, referring to the property of cellulose as a con- 
ductor of electricity, says: “Again, cellulose seems, to a 
certain extent, a conductor of electricity. Attach a coin to 
the positive end of a battery and a sheet of moist paper to 
the negative end; press the coin on the paper, and, after 
suitable development, the image is formed upon the paper. 
Or, again, reverse the polarity and press the coin on the 
paper. No result is apparent, for the image is latent; but 
even after the lapse of months treat it with a silver salt 
and developer, and there will at once be seen the image of 
the coin. It is by no means impossible that this little fact 
will lead to a method of electrical printing without ink.” - 
This is probably the last word on inkless printing. 
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BY JOHN 8S. THOMPSON. 





The experiences of posing hi perators, machinists 
and users are solicited with the object of the widest possible 
dissemination of knowledge concerning the best methods of 
getting results. : 


Removing a Driving-shaft Pinion. 


A Brooklyn operator asks the following questions: (1) 
“ How shall I proceed to put in a new driving-shaft pinion 
(C 2380)? The old one is badly worn. (2) What causes 
the battering of the letters ‘p,’ ‘y’ and sometimes ‘1’? 
Could it be that the mold does not lock tight enough against 
the jaws, and pulls away too quickly? ” 

Answer.—(1) The driving shaft may be removed by 
taking out the screw that connects the flange (C 8) to the 
clutch rod (C 234). Then drive out the taper pin that con- 
nects the driving shaft to the pinion and the taper pin in 
the pinion collar. (2) Damage to descenders such as 
“p,” “gq,” “g” and “j” is usually caused by misadjust- 
ment of the down stroke of the first elevator. Observe the 
space between the vise cap and the down-stroke screw 
(E 429) when second justification has taken place, or 
during the casting of the line. A scant one sixty-fourth of 
an inch will be correct here. 


Duplex Rails. 


An Illinois operator asks the following questions rela- 
ting to the action of the duplex rail in the first elevator: 
“T am anxious to know a little about the duplex rail in 
relation to the top-guide strip. Should the duplex rails be 
forced flush with jaw when first elevator is at full stroke? 
Mine are not by any means, they being in considerably. 
But they have been like this all along, and the matrices 
seem to fall easily enough from blackface position. On 
another machine the rails are flush at normal, and pro- 
trude when at full stroke.” 

Answer.— The duplex rail in your first elevator should 
retract fully when the elevator is at full height. If it does 
not, examine the front side of the rail levers at the top. 
They may be worn. Also examine the blocks in the elevator 
slide guide, as these also are subject to wear. If you 
observe no wear on the matrix ears or combinations, proba- 
bly it has not yet reached a troublesome condition. 


Bad Face on Slugs. 

A Pennsylvania operator writes: “ Enclosed find slug, 
the face of which is blurred. It seems to happen on the 
leaded slug; on a solid slug it seems to be all right. Also, 
when the line is carried to first elevator it sometimes seems 
to catch and some of the letters get twisted.” 

Answer.— The cause of the matrices twisting as a line 
enters the first elevator may be due to the shortness of the 
line or by having too much space between the long and the 
short finger of the line-delivery carriage. There should be 
no greater space than the length of the face of a slug. The 
slug is imperfect on the face at the right end. This is due 
to possibly two causes, the pot being too low at that end 
and the cross-vents needing cleaning with a pointed instru- 
ment. To raise the pot, turn down on the upper screw of 


the right pot-leg. If this pot-leg has a cap, then the screw 
at the bottom must be turned out first. When the adjust- 
ment is complete the jets will appear in full size next to 
the smooth side of the slug. 


Keyboard Trouble. 

An Illinois operator writes: “I have been getting on 
fine since leaving the school and taking charge of the 
machines here, and heretofore have run across no trouble 
but that with a little study I could fix up in a short time. 
This time, however, I am up against it, and if you will 
kindly give me a word of information I will certainly appre- 
ciate it. One of the machines is a quick-change Model 5. 
Keyboard runs all right while fingered right with a light 
touch, but as you can not always get that kind of an opera- 
tor, hence the trouble. If you strike the lower-case ‘t’ a 
trifle harder than usual you get an ‘e’ and sometimes an 
‘a.’ When you strike the ‘t’ it seems to have a tendency 
to make the whole first row ‘ etaoin’ keys jump. It seems 
that when the keybar strikes the bar which holds them in 
place it causes the others to jump enough to throw the 
trigger out from under the cam yoke. As the rest of the 
keyboard does not seem to have this action there must be 
some way of remedying it.” 

Answer.— You can no doubt remedy these defects by 
removing both cam frames and the front tray, and then 
examine and note the action of the levers while the frames 
are out. The movement of the “t” lever, even when struck 
violently, should not affect any adjacent keybars. Should 
you find any tendency to stick, use gasoline on the keybars, 
and after it evaporates graphite the bars where they oper- 
ate in the guides. The next thing will be to remove the 
trigger and cam yoke pivoting wires and polish them. If 
you find any kinks or bends, straighten them or put in new 
wires, then rub graphite on them before placing them in 
the frame again. While the triggers are out, wash them 
in gasoline and then polish them on the graphite-board or 
cloth. The cams should be cleaned and oiled before return- 
ing them to the frames. If the corrugated edge of the cams 
show smoothness, they may be cut out with a fine knife- 
blade file. Locking the triggers before returning the 
frames to the machine should prevent any trouble. 


High and Low Letters in Slugs. 


A former student of the Inland Printer Technical 
School writes: “I enclose specimens Nos. 1 and 2 out of 
the same machine. High and low letters cause me annoy- 
ance about every three or four weeks and they come maybe 
for a column or more, then not for several weeks. While 
your student you tried to tell me all there was to know 
about the Linotype, but there is so much that in this and 
others I have been up against in these two machines I feel 
that another course would do me worlds of good; but give 
me a part of that course by return mail, for the foreman is 
up in arms and the pressman — well, I will not repeat 
what he has to say when he gets a column like what is 
shown in No. 1. I have new mold, tight tension on pump- 
lever spring and a new plunger and new metal.” 

Answer.— What we would have liked to know is the 
following: How much the pot-lever spring yields when the 
pot is locked up to cast, and how far the first elevator 
rises just before the cast. These two questions have more 
of a bearing on the subject than anything you have men- 
tioned. Our only clue to the trouble is in the appearance of 
the printed slips you enclosed. Proceed as follows and 
locate the trouble: Assemble a line, send it in and stop the 
machine just before the plunger descends. (It is impor- 
tant to follow directions closely in this test.) Now observe 
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if any space is visible between the vise cap and the screw 
in the first elevator — there should be about one point and 
no more. Now note how far the pot lever moves forward 
when it gives the final face alignment. On the two fore- 
going conditions hinges your whole trouble. You have first 
of all imperfect vertical alignment from the first elevator, 
the cause of which we can not tell; you can. Also, you 
have imperfect face alignment from the pot, presumably 
because the pot-lever spring is weak or broken. At any 
rate you will have to see that the ears of the matrices are 
not bruised and that the first elevator rises at least one 
sixty-fourth of an inch just before the cast. Also that the 
pot must give more pressure to align the matrices face- 
wise. The pot cam, if it is an old one, may need shoes; 
we do not know, as you have not mentioned it. What you 
mentioned had little or nothing to do with the cause of the 
trouble, and what you failed to mention may have quite a 
bearing on the trouble. See also if there is a washer on 
the right-hand vise-locking stud. It happens occasionally 
that a pot-roller antifriction roller is shattered, and at 
times the pressure in locking up is limited, so remove this 
roller and examine the parts. 


Mixing Type-metal. 


A correspondent in Bombay, India, writes: “I have 
read with interest the three articles in THE INLAND PRINTER 
on ‘ Typefounding’; the third one, however (in the Janu- 
ary, 1910, issue), I must confess to having read with dis- 
appointment. A fine grade of type-metal is said to consist 
of (1) lead, (2) antimony, (3) tin, (4) copper, and the 
mixing of the metals is said to be specially important. This 
being the case, it is not seen why the method of mixing the 
one per cent of copper is left out, and only the lead, anti- 
mony and tin given. Melting at so much higher a tem- 


perature than the other three metals it is specially impor- 
tant to know how this one per cent of copper is to be prop- 


erly introduced. I shall be obliged if you will give this, 
noting also the degree of heat required. Process of mixing 
(also in the January issue): Instead of saying, “heat it 
until the metal is hot enough to char a pine stick,” it would 
have been much more helpful to those of your readers who 
do not live where pine sticks grow and do not know what 
special heat is required to char a pine stick, to give ther- 
mometer degrees, which operate the world over. If you 
would give the degree of heat required, Fahrenheit, I shall 
be much obliged. While on this subject perhaps you could 
tell me the best method of reducing type-metal oxids to 
metal. If charcoal is the best reducing agent, will you 
please explain the best method of reducing, and also note 
the degree of heat required.” 

Answer.— Owing to the heat required to melt copper, 
an alloy is usually made which consists of twenty per cent 
copper and thirty per cent tin, thus giving you a metal 
which is readily melted. This mixture is best made in 
crucibles, as it takes 1994° F. to melt copper, and if wire 
or sheet copper can be obtained it will answer the same 
purpose and does not require so great a heat to melt. In 
making the alloy, place tin and copper in a crucible and 
cover with charcoal and stir thoroughly when melted. To 
make 100 pounds of typecasting metal with this alloy you 
would use 58 pounds of lead, 26 pounds of antimony, 11 
pounds of tin and 5 pounds of the alloy, which will give the 
exact formula of fifty-eight per cent lead, twenty-five per 
cent antimony, fifteen per cent tin and one per cent copper. 
This form of copper alloy can be added at the same time as 
the antimony. Referring to the degree of heat necessary 
while the mixing is taking place, this is 850° F., and we 
advise reducing this heat to 600° F. when ready to pour. 
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In reference to the reducing agent, charcoal is the best 
thing that we know of and the heat generally used in redu- 
cing is from 2,500° F. to 3,000° F. If a blast furnace is 
used, the best method of reducing is to make alternate 
layers of charcoal and oxids. 


Pot Mouthpiece Leaks. 


An Iowa operator asks: “I am working on a rebuilt. 
No. 1, running eight-point on a nine-point slug, mostly. It 
is a one-man office, that is, one man on the machine. The 
machine has been running very satisfactorily, and I have 
begun to have hopes of becoming an operator. The only 
trouble I have with the machine is a leak in the mouth- 
piece; it began four or five days ago. There is a good 
tight, square and even lock-up, the leak apparently being 
between the crucible and mouthpiece at the far end of the 
key. I have tried to tighten the mouthpiece, also to loosen 
it, using a piece of heavy brass rule for a drift, but have 
failed to do either one. If you will tell me what to do to 
overcome this trouble, the information will be greatly 
appreciated.” 

Answer.— There are several ways that you might em- 
ploy to stop the leak. Remove the mouthpiece while it is 
hot by driving it toward the keyboard. After it is out, 
clean the edges of the opening and clean the mouthpiece 
also. To make the mouthpiece fit tightly the back part 
near the edge should be covered with a thin coating of 
litharge and glycerin, and it should be replaced in position 
so that the hole on the keyboard end will line with that end 
of the mold. The gib should then be driven in tightly. 

There should be no leak following this operation. The 
glycerin and litharge should be mixed to the consistency of 
cream and applied in a uniformly thin coating. If you 
have not time to remove the mouthpiece, the application of 
the litharge to the leak while it is cold may effect a relief 
of the trouble. Another way is to take a small quantity of 
oak-wood ashes and salt water and drop it on the leak. 
Repeat this operation a few times and it will remedy the 
trouble. No metal should be around the crevice while 
applying this mixture. A subsequent letter from this cor- 
respondent says: “In regard to stopping a leak in the 
mouthpiece I will say that I have, by applying your infor- 
mation, overcome the leak entirely. I did not remove the 
mouthpiece but applied litharge and glycerin to the leak 
while the mouthpiece was cold. I have not been bothered 
by leaking since, and I assure you you have my sincere 
thanks for the information.” 


New Three and Four Magazine Linotypes, Models 
8 and 9. 


The Mergenthaler Linotype Company, of New York, 
has just placed on exhibition its new models, Nos. 8 and 
9, the former being a three-magazine quick-change ma- 
chine, and Model 9 being a four-magazine quick-change 
Linotype. At the recent convention of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association in New York these machines 
were first shown, and they created great interest. Model 8 
resembles the quick-change Model 5 Linotype, but has three 
magazines, the two upper ones instantly removable and 
interchangeable with those of Model 5 and the upper maga- 
zine of Model 4. There is but one assembling and one dis- 
tributing mechanism for all three magazines, so matrices 
from the different magazines can not be mixed in one line. 
The three magazines are shifted bodily up or down by the 
turning of a crank near the keyboard. Either magazine 
can be brought into instant use, but the magazines can not 
be shifted until all matrices have left the distributor bar, 
so there is no possibility of their going into the wrong 
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magazine. A water-cooled mold-disk and universal ejector 
and knife-block are also new features of the Model 8. The 
knife-block is adjustable for slugs of any thickness from 
five to thirty-six point. Four molds can be carried in the 
mold-disk. Water circulates through the hollow central 
portion of the disk and keeps it cool. The four-magazine 
Linotype, or Model 9, is designed for ad.-rooms and job- 
rooms where it is required to set matter of varied face and 
measure. The standard keyboard of ninety keys thus 
places 720 characters of eight different faces at the opera- 
tor’s command without leaving his seat. There are sepa- 
rate distributors for each magazine, so all faces may be 
mixed in one line, and any font of matrices can be notched 
to run in any magazine. All of the magazines are inter- 
changeable and are removable from the front of the 
machine. The front entrance of the magazines can be 
swung away from the lower ends of the magazines, giving 
access to the parts. The magazines themselves remain 
stationary, the shift from one magazine to another being 
made by a hand-lever, which disconnects one set of escape- 
ments and connects the keyrods to another. As in Model 8, 
the mold-disk is water-cooled and the universal ejector and 
knife-block are employed. Molds with sliding liners are 
also to be had, so as to enable any length of slug to be cast 
by adjusting the position of the liner. All shifts and 


changes are made by the operator without leaving his seat. 


Recent Patents on Composing Machinery. 


Type Channel.— A. A. Low, Horseshoe, N. Y., and L, K. Johnson, New 
York city, assignors to Alden Type Machine Company, New York. Filea 
June 20, 1910. Issued March 28, 1911. No. 988,274. 

Perforated-paper Controller—H. Drewell, Charlottenburg, 
assignor to Schnellsetzmaschinengesellschaft M. B. H., Berlin, 
Filed May 5, 1910. Issued April 17, 1911. No. 988,984. 

Linotype Matrix.— H. Degener, Berlin, Germany. Filed April 19, 1909. 
Issued April 11, 1911. No. 989,129. 

Multiplex Keyboard.— J. S. Bancroft and M. C. Indahl, Philadelphia, 
Pa., assignors to Lanston Monotype Machine Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Filed November .15, 1910. Issued April 18, 1911. No. 989,557. 

Paper-perforating Keyboard.— R. C. Elliott, Clapham, London, Eng., 
assignor to Lanston Monotype Machine Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed 
January 4, 1910. Issued April 18, 1911. No. 989,589. 

Low-quad Mold.— J. S. Bancroft and M. C. Indahl, Philadelphia, Pa., 
assignors to Lanston Monotype Machine Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Fil 
June 16, 1910. Issued April 18, 1911. No. 989,553. 

Matrix Holder.— J. S. Bancroft and M. C. Indahl, Philadelphia, Pa., 
assignors to Lanston Monotype Machine Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed 
October 21, 1910. Issued April 18, 1911. No. 989,554. 

Paper-guiding Attachment.— J. S. Bancroft and M. C. Indahl, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., assignors to Lanston Monotype Machine Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Filed October 21, 1910. Issued April 18, 1911. No. 989,555. 

Centering-pin Adjustment.— J. S. Bancroft and M. C. Indahl, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., assignors to Lanston Monotype Machine Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Filed November 15, 1910. Issued April 18, 1911. No. 989,556. 

Linotype Matrix.— H. Degener, Berlin, Germany. Filed April 18, 1909. 
Issued April 18, 1911. No. 989,575. 

Low-quad Mold.—F. H. Pierpont, Horley, Eng., assignor to Lanston 
Mcnotype Machine Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed November 9, 1909. 
Issued April 18, 1911. No. 989,637. 

Pi Matrix-channel.— D. S. Kennedy, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed November 19, 1910. Issued 
April 18, 1911. No. 989,908. 

Pump-stop.— R. M. Bedell, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, New York. Filed October 14, 1909. Issued April 18, 
1911. No. 989,943. 

Typesetter.— H. C. Osborn, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to American Multi- 
graph Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Filed July 22, 1907. Issued April 25, 
1911. No. 990,584. 

Quadding Attachment.— H. Pearce and J. E. Billington, Broadheath, 
Eng., assignors to Linotype and Machinery, Ltd., London, Eng. Filed 
November 1, 1909. Issued April 25, 1911. No. 990,289. 

Monoline.— W. E. Bertram, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, New York city. Filed July 6, 1909. Issued May 9, 
1911. No. 991,937. 

Monoline.— W. E. Bertram, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, New York city. Filed July 6, 1909. Issued May 9, 
1911. No. 991,938. 

Assembling and Distributing Mechanism.—C. Muehleisen, Berlin, Ger- 
many, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed 
January 23, 1911. Issued May 9, 1911. No. 992,030. 

First Elevator.— C. Muehleisen, Berlin, Germany, assignor to Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed January 23, 1911. Issued 
May 9, 1911. No. 992,081. 

_ Distributor.— C. Muehleisen, Berlin, Germany, assignor to Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, New York. Filed January 23, 1911. Issued May 9, 
1911. No. 992,032. 
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TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FIRST PRINTERS’ 
MASS. 


BY S. H. HORGAN. 


EARLY three thousand men and over two 
thousand women attended a Pontifical 
Mass at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York, at 2:45 a.m. on Sunday, May 7. It 
was the tenth anniversary of the first 
“ Printers’ Mass” ever held in the world, 
and an occasion that those who had the 
privilege of attending will never forget. 
The presence of so many prelates of the church, the mag- 
nificent cathedral thronged to the doors, the gorgeous cere- 
monial, great organ and male choruses and the addresses 
of the Archbishop of New York and the Bishop of Trenton 
at that early hour on Sunday morning, when all New York 
is in its soundest sleep, showed that the printers of the 
metropolis are a most important body of church-going 
citizens. 

The Most Rev. John M. Farley, Archbishop of New 
York, was the celebrant of the mass. He was assisted by 
the Rev. Luke J. Evers, the “ Printers’ Priest”; Rev. P. J. 
Lyons, of Boston, who represented the Archbishop of Bos- 
ton; Rev. Charles Evers, of Baltimore, representing Car- 
dinal Gibbons; Most Rev. John P. Pitaval, Archbishop of 
Santa Fe, New Mexico; Right Rev. Mgr. M. J. Lavelle, 
and a number of other monsignori and priests. A chancel 
choir of nearly fifty male voices, the great cathedral choir 
supplemented by famous soloists, and the grand organ pre- 
sided over by Prof. J. C. Unger, supplied the music. 

The sermon was by Right Rev. Bishop James A. McFaul, 
of Trenton, New Jersey. He took for his text St. Matthew 
xvi, 26-27: “ For what doth it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and suffer the loss of his own soul? ” 

The Bishop then reviewed the aims and methods of the 
modern newspapers, showing that he had made a careful 
study of them. He praised the great service they were 
doing for the State, but condemned severely those papers 
which serve up unprintable news in order that they may 
obtain great circulations. “ No man has the right to enrich 
himself by doing evil,” was his pronouncement. “It is no 
more allowable for a newspaper to transgress the Ten Com- 
mandments than it is for an individual. 

“The defects of the newspaper are to be found in the 
character of the news, in the manner of gathering it, in its 
presentation, in malicious comment thereon, and in unscru- 
pulous, deceptive or salacious advertisements. 

“Tt has been suggested that a remedy for these defects 
might be found in drastic legislation, that the law of libel 
should be made stricter. Still I should hesitate to recom- 
mend the enactment of severe laws lest they might unduly 
restrict the freedom of the press. A free press in a free 
country is a necessity, and it would be deplorable to en- 
croach upon its legitimate freedom. 

“Tt seems to me that newspaper men should form a 
code of ethics similar to those adopted by physicians and 
lawyers, and bind themselves to adhere to them on their 
honor as journalists.” 

At the close of the service Archbishop Farley, carrying 
the crozier, the sign of his episcopal authority, ascended 
the pulpit and told the printers how interested Pope Pius X. 
was on his last visit to Rome in this “ Printers’ Mass.” 
The Pope had commissioned him to impart to them his spe- 
cial blessing, which he then gave them. 

Ten years ago, when this mass at 2:30 A.M. was inaugu- 
rated, it was a question whether a congregation could be 
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maintained. To-day there are twelve hundred printers, 
regular attendants, and similar services are now held in 
the principal cities of the United States and in Europe. 
THE INLAND PRINTER published a picture of the first 
“ Printers’ Mass,” but the rector of the cathedral regretted 
that there was a rule against flashlights in the edifice or a 
picture would accompany this notice of its tenth anniver- 
sary celebration. The program souvenir distributed on 
this occasion was one of the beautiful exhibits of the print- 
er’s art. 





NEW YORKERS TALK ONE BIG ORGANIZATION. 


Attendants at the semi-annual dinner of the New York 
Printers’ League took advantage of the opportunity to 
exploit their views on the progress of the cost movement 
and the more recent agitation for one great organization. 
The affair was held at St. Denis Hotel, so the speaking 
was preceded by a dinner that was designed to put every 
person in good humor. 

President William Driscoll started the feast of reason 
by having Frederick Alfred, of the Cost Commission, give 
a brief review of the inception and development of cost 
congresses down to the April conference at New York. 
Mr. Alfred announced that the commission had appointed a 
committee to devise a cost system for the smaller offices. 
He said the proposed federation of New York employers 
was as advanced as the committee could carry it — the 
question was now up to the local organizations. If the 


federation were to be a success, in Mr. Alfred’s opinion, it 
must be launched with sufficient revenue to employ com- 
petent people to promulgate the ideas and plans of the 
society. 

The next speaker, Robert Schalkenbach, former presi- 


dent of the New York Typothete, said he believed New 
York printers had accomplished something. Internation- 
ally, he believed the United Typothetze was the logical 
organization, and predicted that if a new association were 
formed it would result in two international organizations 
doing the same work. 

J. W. Bothwell lauded the board of trade as “ being a 
little federation in itself — one of the best things the print- 
ers ever had.” He, too, was of opinion that the proposed 
federation would be compelled to do things on a large scale 
or prove a failure. That it would increase expenses was a 
surety, but it was almost as sure that the results would 
prove full compensation. 

M. J. Pendergast paid a tribute to the work accom- 
plished by each of the local organizations, and said that 
his own —the Master Printers’ Association — is now and 
always had been willing to coéperate with the other bodies 
for the uplift of the craft. 

John A. Anderson, speaking for the Photoengravers’ 
League, said it could be of much assistance to the federa- 
tion if the league were permitted to join. Photoengravers 
realized that codperation was the order of the day, and so 
wished the movement Godspeed. 

F. A. Ringler, representing the stereotypers and electro- 
typers, said that New York was the fitting place for a new 
national organization to have its inception. 

“Employer and Employee” was discussed by Mrs. 
Weiss. She advocated the fining of men who did not 
attend the meetings of their unions, and said it would be to 
the advantage of employers to give trusted employees an 
insight into business costs. “The average employee believes 
that if you get $40 for a job and pay him $20 for doing it, 
the balance is clear profit,” quoth the lady amid laughter. 

William H. Van Wart handled “ Unionism, Good and 
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Bad,” which he defined as follows: “ Unionism is good if 
it is of that brand that unifies and if it adds strength to 
the establishment in which it is employed. How shall this 
strength be employed? If unionism is of the brand that 
results in employees of one part of the establishment band- 
ing themselves together to resist and oppose another part 
of the same establishment, that is bad unionism, and 
employers should coéperate to crush it.” During the course 
of his remarks, Mr. Van Wart had a good word to say of 
foremen who are not only expected to be good workmen but 
able to teach and lead others. Those functionaries must 
also be diplomats of no mean ability, and their difficulties 
increase when employers are not practical men. 

Charles Francis, of the Printers’ League, spoke twice, 
as becomes the promoter of a movement. In his first talk 
he referred to New York as necessarily the keystone of the 
arch if a national organization is formed. He also declared 
that the Printers’ League is no quitter, and will go with the 
federation for all there is in it. In his second talk, which 
was illustrated, he sketched “From Printers’ Devil to 
Opulent Boss,” the figure for the last mentioned character 
being Robert Stillson. 

“ The Law and the Printer ” was disposed of by Edward 
Carroll, who said the law is a mighty bad thing for the 
printer to get up against, and it is a mighty bad thing for 
the law when the printer gets up against it. 

L. G. Schroeder wound up the evening by undertaking 
to answer the query, “ Has the Ink Man a Conscience — 
If So, Why?” The speaker brought a large dictionary to 
prove that he had labored assiduously to ascertain a cor- 
rect definition of the word “conscience.” Mr. Schroeder 
extricated himself from the dilemma by saying that he knew 
many things about printers that he could relate, were it not 
that the preservation of harmony in the allied trades was 
the paramount duty at present. The speaker asserted that 
there were not a few opportunities in the ink business 
whereby a man without a conscience could indulge in many 
questionable practices, and claimed that the fact that the 
inkmakers did not take advantage of these opportunities 
proved conclusively that they were a conscientious lot. 





REPAIRING CONCRETE FLOORS. 

It will be of great interest to paper-mills to know that 
worn places in concrete floors can now be easily and per- 
manently repaired. 

The greatest trouble with all concrete floors is that they 
wear badly in spots. The Master Builders’ Company, of 
New York and Cleveland, manufactures a material which 
makes a perfect bond with old concrete, and which hardens 
the surface to such an extent that it outwears any other 
concrete surface. 

This material has been in use for some time, and has 
given the best of satisfaction. It is very simple to use, 
and it is said that it never fails to give perfect results. 

This same material, if used in new flooring, makes a 
wearproof and dustproof surface. It may be used in the 
finishing coat when a floor is being laid, and a small per- 
centage mixed with cement and sand makes a surface that 
will stand any amount of heavy wear, which will not wear 
into ruts and holes, and which is not affected by heavy 
trucking to any extent. Such a floor is absolutely water- 
proof and dustproof.— The Paper Mill. 





NOT CRUEL, BUT UNUSUAL. 
Our genial blacksmith, Mr. Hiram Cross, was united in 
marriage yesterday with Miss Ida Shepard, a Long Hollow 
school-teacher.— Iowa Exchange. 
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SCIENTIFIC COLOR IN PRACTICAL PRINTING. 


NO. XIII.— BY E. C. ANDREWS. 


THE LAW OF MODIFICATION OF COLORS DUE TO OPPOSITION. 


#, HE change in appearance when one color 
is surrounded by another or placed along- 
side of it, or when two colors are exam- 
ined successively, is commonly called the 

j AS ae effect of color contrast. We contrast one 


eg color with another in the sense of com- 
\al Ses paring them side by side; we place them 

in opposition, or show the difference in 
the two colors. But part of the change in appearance is 
due to error in judgment as well as to effects generated in 
the eye itself. Indeed, some of these illusions disappear as 
soon as we realize that our eyes are not mirroring exact 
facts. 

We have defined contrasting colors as the complement 
of a given color and the color immediately to its right and 
left; therefore, we should avoid using the term contrasting 
colors in the sense of colors brought together so that we may 
compare their differences. Say that we examine a red anda 
yellow side by side; the red becomes bluer and the yellow 
greener. Their difference in hue is increased and also such 
opposition brings out the difference in the value and chroma 
of the two colors. But because we are comparing red and 
yellow, or in other words, contrasting them, they do not 
become contrasting colors. Some writers have fallen into 
this error, and in order to be still more specific in the mean- 
ing of the words analogous and contrasting as they refer to 





Fie, 32.— Red and its analogous colors in relation to its complement blue- 
green and its analogous colors. 
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definite color relations, I have charted the analogous and 
contrasting colors of each of the ten fundamental colors in 
Figs. 32 to 36. It is obvious that the division I have made 
is arbitrary but it is logical in construction, and if it will 
help to definitize these terms it will have accomplished 
much. 

In Fig. 32 red at the highest chroma possible for the 
different values is connected with yellow-red on one side 
and red-purple on the other in their respective highest 
chromas for the various values. This vertical surface 
forms the outer face of the space containing the analogous 
colors of red. The inner limit is neutrality, but as shown 
in the figure from yellow-red the surface extends in a line 
toward blue-green (the complement of red), and on the 
other side from red-purple toward blue-green. In either 
case, however, the surface bends inward on the line of the 
second color to the right and left of red, namely, yellow 
and purple, and from these points moves to neutrality. 
The object of this shape rather than a form where the 
sides would run directly from yellow-red to neutrality and 
from red-purple to neutrality, is to include in the red anal- 
ogy the partially neutralized yellows and purples. Analogy 
means similarity, and if we raise colors almost to white, or 
lower them nearly to black, they lose their distinctive hue 
besides having similar values. Also, if we reduce the 
chroma of the various colors so that they approach neutral- 
ity, they naturally become analogous. The form indicated 
takes these facts into consideration and in practical use 
will serve as a guide in determining the possibilities in a 
red analogy. 

It is obvious that Fig. 32 not only shows red in its 
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Fig. 33.— Yellow-red and its analogous colors in relation to its complement 
blue and its analogous colors. 
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analogous colors in relation to its complement blue-green 
and its analogous colors, but also the reverse, namely, blue- 
green and its analogous colors with its complement red and 
and its analogous colors. Thus the five figures cover the 
range of analogous and contrasting colors common to the 
ten fundamental colors, and these same ten fundamental 
colors will serve in almost all cases where the printer is 
asked to suggest a color-scheme. For those who care to 
make further subdivisions it is only necessary to locate 
accurately the hue of the first color by comparing it with 
the five fundamentals shown in color in Plate II, January 
number of THE INLAND PRINTER, and construct the analo- 
gous and contrasting colors as just described. The actual 
charting would be unnecessary, as one of the five figures, 
32 to 36, would be close enough to use to discover the limita- 
tions of the given analogous or contrasting colors. Say 
that the hue of the first color fell at 25, or half-way between 
red and yellow-red; the analogous colors would lie between 
15 and 35, or ten divisions to its right and left. The con- 
trasting colors would be the complement immediately across 
from 25, or 75, and the colors included in ten divisions on 
either side of the complement, or between 65 and 85. The 
boundary surfaces would approach neutrality in the manner 
just described in the red analogy shown in Fig. 32. 
Complementaries, or greatest contrasts, were discussed 
in article No. IX, and it follows that, in order to obtain a 
maximum contrast, the two colors should be in the highest 
respective chromas. But colors to be complementary need 


not be of high chroma. They may be raised in value by the 
addition of white, or lowered with black, and as long as 
they produce white when mixed as colored lights or gray 








Fig. 34.— Yellow and its analogous colors in relation to its complement 
purple-blue and its analogous colors. 
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when mixed as pigments by rotation, they are comple- 
mentary. The white which is added must be neutral and 
the black free from toner, or the relation of the hues of the 
two colors will be altered. 

In bringing out the effects of opposition some writers 
give long tables comparing a given color with all others, 
but the entire subject may be summed up in the simple 
statement that colors in opposition tend to make each other 
appear as dissimilar as possible, and when one color is of 
a high chroma and of large area and the other somewhat 
neutral the high chroma color makes the neutral color 
appear to be toned with the complement of the high chroma 
color. A large man appears larger when placed alongside 
of a small man, and the small man smaller than when the 
two men are judged separately. In colors we might call 
this opposition of values. Let us suppose that the large 
man is ruddy and the small man pale. In comparing them 
this difference also would be emphasized. This might cor- 
respond with the change of hues in colors. Thirdly, one 
man might be very strong and the other very weak; to 
continue the comparison they possess different chromas, 
and this difference apparently would be increased. Neutral 
grays have no hue nor chroma but present effects of oppo- 
sition in light and shade, or opposition of values only. 
Fig. 37, at the top, shows a neutral gray of 60-value on the 
left and a neutral gray of 40-value on the right with the 
same grays brought in contact in the middle of the cut. 
Along the line where the 60-value joins the darker gray the 
60-value gray appears lighter than when examined by itself, 
and further, it appears gradually to get darker as it 
approaches the outer vertical edge. The opposite effect is 
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. 35.— Green-yellow and its analogous colors in relation to its comple- 
ment purple and its analogous colors. 
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noticed in the 40-value gray. It appears darkest 
in the line of junction and grows slightly lighter 
toward the opposite edge. If we look steadily at 
the diagram for some time the 60-value gray will 
appear darker by itself than when in contact with 
the 40-value gray, and the latter will appear 
darker in union with the 60-value gray than by 
itself. The lower part of Fig. 37 illustrates the 
opposition of values even better. Standardized by 
means of a photometer each of these grays pre- 
sents an even surface ranging from the value of 
90 on the left to a value of 10 on the right, but the 
effect is that of a fluted column, each division, with 
the exception of the end ones, appearing as if hol- 
lowed out. This illusion is caused by opposition 
of values, and is effected by the edge of the lighter 
value in contact with the darker value next to it. 
(To be continued.) 





RIDDER AND LYNCH ON EFFICIENCY. 


In his address to the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association retiring President Ridder took 
occasion to dilate on efficiency and he went at his 
self-imposed task rough-shod. From the mass of 
querulousness we extract the following: 

“Ts it not possible there might be a readjust- 
ment of relation with unions on the basis of high 
wages and low labor costs? Is it not possible in 
pursuing a liberal policy toward our employees to 
insist upon a liberal policy by them in their deal- 
ings with us? 








Fie. 36.— Green and its analogous colors in relation to its complement red- 
purple and its analogous colors. 
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Fig. 37. 


“ How can we train our successors in the management 
of newspapers to an adequate knowledge of inks, paper, 
metals, machinery or supplies? There are hardly two 
offices in the country that have the same methods. Where 
shall we look for a typical newspaper plant? Who knows? 
How many are there? What is the best newspaper work- 
shop in the country with due regard to its output? - Who 
knows? 

“ Our methods in the use of paper are so whimsical that 
a mill equipped to meet all of our needs would require 165 
distinct stocks of cores to provide for our varied widths of 
rolls. Our workmen gather up whatever methods or tradi- 
tions there are in the business by absorption or observation 
of those immediately around them. Many of us try to 
obtain ready-made competent managers by hiring men 
whom others have trained, instead of applying ourselves to 
that important work of education and development. They 
bring every member to a dead level of efficiency, and that 
level is usually below that of the most inferior workman in 
the shop. They are against bonuses. Many labor unions 
deliberately plan to curtail output under the mistaken idea 
that they are increasing employment. It is notorious that 
many workmen turn out just as little as they can safely do. 
‘ Underworking’ or ‘ soldiering’ is almost universal. It is 
more than a national evil, because it extends to other coun- 
tries. The conditions which permit it are intolerable and 
should be seriously studied and corrected. Systematic man- 
agement offers what seems to be a remedy. 

“In our stereo-rooms we encounter mystery in the 
preparation of the paste for matrices and we find mum- 
mery in the treatment of metals. In the pressroom, many 
of the operators are regulated by a rule of thumb. We use 
electricity for light and: power with little knowledge of 
relative efficiency. 
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“There is hardly an operation or a method in news- 
paper production that has been fully standardized. In no 
instance have those methods been codified or analyzed or 
described. Most of our shops are run by the workmen, not 
by the managers. Few of us know what is a full day’s 
work for a first-class workman. 

“The business of papermaking is in a most primitive 
stage. In every paper-mill, with only two or three excep- 
tions, the method of beating or mixing the materials to be 
used in the making of paper is identical with that which 
prevailed two hundred years ago. Forester Pinchot said 
that of three trees cut in the woods for papermaking only 
one went into paper. Recent experiments made in Ger- 
many indicate that mechanical pulp can be made with one- 
third of the power now used. In other words, our pulp- 
grinding capacity may be multiplied soon by three. I think 
I can safely say that every invention which saved labor in 
newspaper production increased the number of men em- 
ployed and shortened their hours of labor and improved 
their conditions.” 

Mr. Ridder enumerated these as subjects which should 
be studied by publishers: 

The effects of bonuses. 

The application of electricity for lighting and for power 
and for better control of operations and for treating, for 
instance, for heating linotype metal and for controlling 
tension. 

The point where it is economical to use gas instead of 
coal under the stereo metal-pot. 

The cooling of stereo-plates. 

The conditions under which it may be cheaper to make 
new leads than to separate them from linotype. 

The handling of 1,200-pound rolls of paper by one man 
instead of by four men. 

The merits of horizontal as compared with vertical han- 
dling of rolls. 

The use of ink. 

The quality of ink. 

The preparation of ink rollers. 

The weight and strength and surface and printing qual- 
ity of paper. 

Pressroom wastes. 

The utilization of paper left on cores. 

Storage of paper to avoid deterioration. 

The strength and quality of metals used for monotypes, 
linotypes, stereotypes. 

The best methods of making matrices, by steam or elec- 
tricity or by cold processes. 

The relative efficiency of various folders. 

The best makes of printing-presses. 

The speeds that are most desirable for printing-presses. 

The economy of floor-space in pressrooms and com- 
posing-rooms. 

The efficient use of a library. 

Endurance tests of different kinds of flooring in mechan- 
ical departments. 

Best methods of heating and of cheap refrigeration to 
meet extreme conditions of temperature and humidity in 
pressrooms. 

Improvements in. pneumatic tubes and carrying devices 
for copy and for printed papers. 

Best layout of mechanical departments. 

Improvements in delivery service. 

Desirable heights in composing-rooms and in press- 
rooms. 

Effective ventilation methods. 

Advantages in relative location of molding-room and 
casting-room to composing-room and to pressroom. 


Progress and costs of photoengraving and of electro- 
plating. : 

Press foundations. 

Best types of motor and engines for power purposes. 

Comparative costs of isolated plants and central station 
service and breakdown service for electrical supply. 

Utilization of compressed air for manifold purposes. 

Methods for reducing cost of fire insurance and accident 
insurance. 

And the multitudinous details of newspaper manufac- 
ture of which there is no codification. 

“T suggest,” said Mr. Ridder, “that the association 
carefully study this subject and evolve some plan which 
shall accord with the importance of the American press 
and make it worthy of its responsibilities.” 

Mr. Ridder was not permitted to have all the say. 
When the representatives of the unions obtained the floor 
they resented his comments. President Lynch took occa- 
sion to suggest that the meetings should be open to the 
public, as are conventions of unions. After giving the pub- 
lishers this tip on how to apply one of their pet panaceas — 
publicity — Mr. Lynch took up Mr. Ridder’s assertion that 
“the standard in some cities is three thousand ems an 
hour,” in this way: 

“Your president appears to have drawn largely on his 
imagination in reaching his conclusion. If any of our 
members is setting as small an amount of type as three 
thousand ems an hour, then the tenure of his job is not 
very firm. My experience is that your foremen insist on 
getting a fair day’s work out of the machines. In the 
instances where our members are running the newspapers, 
thus usurping the functions of the managers, it must be 
owing to the incompetence of the managers. This state- 
ment is not overdrawn, for my experience has taught me 
there are relatively more incompetent managers than there 
are incompetent printers. ‘ Efficiency’ is just at the pres- 
ent time a fad. It occupies pages of the magazines and 
columns of the newspapers. On its face, it is an alluring 
proposition; analyzed, it is a sham. But if we are to dis- 
cuss the efficiency of the printer, let me ask what your asso- 
ciation has done in the way of advancing that efficiency? 
The answer is, absolutely nothing. Graduated apprentices 
turned out from the average newspaper composing-room 
have only a superficial knowledge of their trade, and are a 
disgrace to the office, and a scandal to the industry. On 
the other hand, the International Typographical Union is 
doing all it can to enhance and increase the ability of the 
journeyman printer and the apprentice. To this end it con- 
ducts a technical school in the city of Chicago, on which it 
annually spends thousands of dollars. A comparison on 
the efficiency proposition between the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association and the International Typo- 
graphical Union shows the record is with the union.” 

President Ridder’s address was referred to a committee 
composed of Messrs. Lawson (Chicago News), Ridder 
(New York Staats-Zeitung), Knapp (St. Louis Republic), 
Seitz (New York World), Carvalho (Hearst papers), Tay- 
lor, Jr., (Boston Globe), Haldeman (Louisville Courier- 
Journal), Hitt (Indianapolis Star), Palmer (Houston 
Post), and Kellogg, the publishers’ labor commissioner. 

This committee is entrusted with the duty of renewing 
contracts with the unions. Existing agreements expiring at 
the end of May next year, propositions must be laid before 
union conventions this year, the first of which are held 
during this month. While the arrangement of labor con- 
tracts is a stupendous job for the committee, there is hope 
that it will be able to investigate some of the features men- 
tioned by Mr. Ridder. 
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BY M. J. BECKETT. 
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me 
Cost, Efficiency and Estimating. 

There are three things in connection with this depart- 
ment that are uppermost in my mind. They are cost, 
efficiency, estimating. These things are so related and inter- 
dependent that it is impossible to separate them. They are 
sides of an equilateral triangle. While it is possible to 
obtain cost in an inefficient plant it is of no particular 
value if not right. One may know that a certain job cost 
$100, but if he does not know that it cost too much the 
knowledge may only lead to self-satisfaction and ultimate 
loss or ruin. It is only by correct methods that one may 
know both cost and efficiency. One can not estimate right 
without knowing both. These are the strings to harp on in 
this department. Of course, the matter of standards natu- 
rally comes in for a share of attention and I am sure there 
will be material enough developed to keep up a lively 
interest. 

It is important to know the cost of a job, and it is 
equally important to know that it cost too much. Scien- 
tific management and right methods of getting efficiency 
are necessary requirements to accurate costs. When you 
know the cost of a job, you have not all of the knowledge 
you ought to have. You want to know that the cost is 
right. The cost will not be right unless the efficiency is 
right. You can not get efficiency without estimating. It 
is a good thing to know costs and even to know that you 
have lost on a job, but this knowledge will not be of much 
practical value unless you are able to place your finger on 
the department or man that is responsible for the loss. 

This brings us to the question of standards. If we fall 
down, how are we going to measure the distance of the 
fall? What is the standard by which any job is to be 
measured? 

The estimate made by the printer-salesman is the meas- 
ure. If he is a competent estimator, he figures out that it 
takes so many hours in the composing-room, so many hours 
in the pressroom, so many hours in the bindery — going 
into detail of every operation. He has in mind all the 
time the average workman. If his estimate captures the 
job, his estimate-sheet ought to be “ plans and specifica- 
tions” for the building of that job, and if there is failure 
anywhere to come up to that, an inquiry should be made as 
to why the workmen did not succeed. 

A standard estimate-sheet is as necessary as a standard 
cost-finding system. 

The necessity of making estimates on small jobs ought 
to drive every printer to a thorough and scientific study of 
estimating. To do this he must have both a cost system 
and an efficiency system. He must begin by estimating 
every job he puts through his works as well as those he is 
asked by his customers to price in advance. The fact that 
his customers are compelling him to go a mile ought to 
remind him of the scriptural injunction to go another. 
The glory is in the second mile. If he goes the whole dis- 
tance he will learn some things of immense importance. 

Printers are bemoaning the fact that they are required 
to give estimates on every little piece of work. This is a 
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blessing in disguise. It is really a guide-board pointing the 
way to success. The real difficulty has come from the 
printer trying to make a price offhand like a groceryman 
pricing a bushel of potatoes. He has allowed himself to be 
stampeded into giving a price without going into the 
details. That is mere guesswork. If asked to give an esti- 
mate on a job, take the matter seriously enough to get out 
an estimate-blank, and set down every item of cost that 
enters into it, add a profit, and then give the price to the 
customer. If he goes up in the air, as he probably will, he 
will come down again by attraction of gravitation. As a 
word of caution, let him come down on the ground and not 
on you. 

If every other printer is as careful and painstaking, 
giving an honest estimate, the customer will get tired of 
going up and coming down and will leave his job some- 
where at a profit. 

Taking the idea of the estimate as a measure of effi- 
ciency, and efficiency as a measure of cost, one can readily 
see the necessity of estimating on every job whether 
required or not. The cost-sheet should be so constructed 
that the estimated time and actual time are brought right 
together and the gain or loss on estimate recorded on the 
cost-sheet. 

If every job comes out according to estimate, and we 
have figured a profit in it, the profit is sure to materialize. 
The old method of making an estimate, then filing it away 
and never looking at it again, is probably responsible for 
many of the failures in the printing business. If the 
method here suggested is carried out, and the cost-sheets 
so constructed that not only the cost but efficiency and 
estimate as well are all together, a great step will be made 
in advance and profits will begin to pile up. 

Profits are seldom made unless planned for. For this 
reason a planning department should be organized in every 
printing-office of considerable size and every detail worked 
out in advance of being put up to the workmen. Any job 
worth doing at all is worth doing well and needs to be 
planned. It needs to be engineered, put up to the mechan- 
ical department in the most intelligent way possible and 
much of the instruction ought to be in writing. 

In order to make a profit, a job must be completed 
within the time indicated in the specifications. Every 
hour a job is in the shop longer than the estimated time 
costs money that comes out of profit, not off the customer. 

The estimate-sheet has an important part to play. A 
duplicate of it, with prices omitted, with every hour and 
operation slated, should be filed with the order clerk, who, 
by the way, must have knowledge enough and sense 
enough to plan it for proper execution. He must be pro- 
vided with an order blank that will serve at the same time 
the purpose of a cost-sheet. Upon this cost-sheet he must 
enter the estimated time for each operation, so that when 
the actual time is recorded on this sheet it is easy to see 
the gain or loss on estimate for each operation and each 
item of material. 

In this way, every failure to come up to the stake set by 
the estimator as a standard for that job will be queried, 
and a lot of valuable information obtained as to the effi- 
ciency of workmen, estimator and plant. 

Using the department hour as the unit of measure- 
ment, it is possible to credit or debit the department so 
many units lost or earned and thus measure its efficiency. 
The estimator is also measured by the application of this 
plan. If his estimates go wild of the mark, his mistakes 
are brought into the light. 

The estimate is the standard so far as any individual 
job is concerned in any shop. It may not be the absolutely 
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correct standard, but it is the highest aim of the estimator, 
and is the standard he sets up. The actual facts as 
expressed in the final costs may show up the standard in a 
bad light, but that does not affect the case. It may only 
show an inexperienced, erratic or careless calculator, and 
that is worth knowing. If this plan is followed out in 
estimating on every job, working it into the cost-sheet and 
then getting at the gain or loss on the estimate, there is 
no doubt but that a great advance will be made all along 
the line. 

This plan opens up the way to scientific management in 
the printing business as in other lines of manufacture. It 
makes it possible to use the task and bonus plan of paying 
workers, thus allaying and avoiding labor troubles. The 
workers, under this system, are made co-partners in the 
benefits derived from increased production. Under the 
task and bonus plan, the workers are given one-half the 
savings made by exceeding the standard and the employer 
gets the other half. 

Carnegie said, “ Work must be half play.” No man is 
a valuable worker who does his work drudgingly. To beat 
the estimate puts play into the work and makes it a game. 
Interest is awakened and sustained, but no employer should 
enter into it unless he intends to do the square thing. He 
will get team play, but it will be all against him. 


Common Business Sense Calls for Expert Service 
in Cost Accounting. 


From all over the country come indications of renewed 
interest in the matter. The tone of the letters seems to 
indicate practical rather than curious interest. A man in 
the Far West, who is installing cost systems and doing a 
good work among printers, writes: “The more I delve 
into the so-called problem of cost accounting, the more con- 
vinced am I that it is largely a matter of common sense 
and business. Certain training is, of course, essential and 
study gives knowledge, but theory, without common sense, 
will get many hard bumps. What I am arriving at is the 
practice of printers of attempting to put in a theoretical 
system of cost finding without an expert’s study of condi- 
tions, his supervision of the first few weeks of work, and 
the care he would exercise. Many seem to put in a system 
and make it conform to their whim and the careless and 
oftentimes expensive methods of using their men and 
machines. A study of any plant should be made with a view 
to altering all adverse conditions and bringing economy in 
every department, including what is often overlooked, the 
office. A system of cost finding has by no means served its 
purpose when it has given to the manager his unit of cost. 
His use of it has just begun, and it is largely becoming a 
necessity in a large manufacturing business to have an 
expert devote his time to just this one phase of the pro- 
duction. The plant that neglects this matter will eventu- 
ally suffer from the ignorance. I am finding my work of 
growing interest and daily learn new things that help me 
over the rough places in the larger shops that come under 
my care. My next work is at. Sacramento, and I hope to 
get other towns down there while I am in that country. I 
will go to Los Angeles anyway and look over the situation 
there. More and more I am desiring a change from the 
handling of the small shops and confine my work to the 
larger plants. I find in them more understanding and 
more inclination to do the work right. Small places are 
often antagonistic to changes because of a narrow outlook 
on the situation. The general printing situation is slug- 
gish and many are — because of the poor returns — turn- 
ing to the cost work.. Others are struggling blindly along, 
declaring no one can show them anything about their busi- 
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ness. Poor fellows! I confine my endeavors largely to 
those who are already interested, and do not waste any of 
my time converting those who have been swamped with 
cost literature for two years and have not yet waked up.” 


Forty Lots of Cards. 

In a medium-sized Cincinnati printing-shop, the records 
on forty lots of ordinary business cards were looked up and 
the average found to be as follows: 

Composition, 464% minutes; make-ready, 25 minutes; 
running on 500 lots, 304% minutes; 1,000 lots, 55 minutes; 
cutting, 12 minutes; figuring composition at $1 per hour 
and job-press work and cutting, each at 75 cents, we have: 














500 1,000 
Composition, 46% minutes, at $1............ $0.77 $0.77 
Make-ready, 25 minutes, at $0.75............ 31 31 
Presswork : 
500, 30144 minutes, at $0.75..........00.- 38 
1,000, 55 minutes, at $0.75.......cccseee .69 
Cutting, 12 minntes; at BO: 75 ..icckic cdc ccceee 15 15 
PI ons ocicsc es WAS tics te cnn soowise wc sienes .10 10 
eg es eer eee -23 45 
$1.94 $2.47 
Prout: 20 per Cent.s. .c.5 oss cece ss sce on sees 39 -50 
$2.33 $2.97 


Stock and cutting make these cards correspond to the 
60-cent cards, quoted in the Philadelphia Price List, which 
is: 500, $2.20; 1,000, $2.92, for ordinary cards; or 500, 
$2.45; 1,000, $3.26, for medium-grade cards. If these forty 
lots of cards were just “ ordinary,” then the Philadelphia 
List is too low; if they were “medium,” it’s a little too high. 

Is this a fair average? If so, an honest price for 500 
fair business cards would be from $2.25 up; 1,000, $3 up. 

It is said that “ Man creates in the image of his own 
ideas.” The great thing that the printer must strive for 
is a correct-price idea. Those ideas must be definite and 
positive and based on real knowledge, such as can only be 
secured by the use of a cost system.— The Cincinnati 
(Ohio) Ben Franklin Witness. 


The United Typothetae Reports Progress. 


Since the Washington convention more than three hun- 
dred new members have been added to the rolls of the 
United Typothetez of America, and it now seems probable 
that the increase between the. time of holding the Wash- 
ington convention and the convention which will be held in 
Denver next September will exceed four hundred new 
members. 

During the past year the United Typothetz of America 
has installed nearly a thousand cost-finding systems in 
offices in various parts of the country, expending in the 
work about $46,000. This money has been returned to 
those putting in the system several times over, as the 
result of the use of cost-finding systems is to disclose 
numerous leaks which had gone on for years unsuspected, 
cut out the unprofitable work, and to advance selling prices 
to a considerable extent. The increase, of course, being 
greater in towns where the majority of printers can be 
induced to install the system. It is safe to say that cost 
systems are enabling the printers to get anywhere from 
ten per cent to fifty per cent more for their work than 
formerly, and that the average advance in towns where 
most of the offices operate systems is in the neighborhood 
of twenty-five per cent. All reports agree that the higher 
prices have not been followed by any curtailment in the 
amount of business offered. 

The next annual convention of the United Typothete 
of America will be held in Denver during September. The 














opening date has not yet been decided on but will be 
announced later. Even at this early day the indications 
are that the Denver convention will be the largest and 
most instructive ever held, and an elaborate and varied 
program will be arranged. 


Southeastern Cost Congress. 


Two hundred attended the Southeastern States Cost 
Congress at the New Kimball House, at Atlanta, Georgia, 
on April 20 and 21. The addresses and talks were enjoy- 
able, and a’ new permanent organization was formed. 
Judge Candler,.mayor pro tem., welcomed the visitors in a 
felicitous speech in which he said: “Nothing is more 
important than attention to the economies of business. In 
the past American business men have paid less attention to 
the small expenses than any other people. The fact that 
you have left your business to gather here to discuss econ- 
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H. W. Flagg, assistant secretary of the United Typoth- 
etx, gave an illustrated lecture on “The Standard Cost 
Finding System.” 

J. Stearns Cushing, of Boston, made an encouraging 
and interesting address. 

J. A. Morgan, chairman of the International Cost Con- 
gress, spoke on the progress of the movement throughout 
the country. 

The earnestness and enthusiasm were made manifest 
by the formation of the Southeastern Branch of the Inter- 
national Cost Congress, which was permanently organ- 
ized with the following officers: President R. P. Purse, 
of Chattanooga; vice-president, R. C. Darby, of Atlanta; 
secretary and treasurer, A. G. Bowden, of Nashville. Ex- 
ecutive committee: R. W. Ewing, of Birmingham, Ala.; 
H. L. Brown, of St. Augustine, Fla.; William Pfaff, of New 
Orleans, La.; William H. Cogswell, of Charleston, S. C.; 











PRINTERS’ COST CONGRESS OF THE SOUTHEASTERN STATES, ATLANTA, GEORGIA, APRIL 20, 21 AND 22, WHICH HAS 
CAUSED A GREAT AWAKENING OF THE PRINTERS OF THE SOUTH. 


omy — to consider ways of cutting off the corners —is of 
the highest importance. When every business man begins 
to save the postage stamps, every one will profit. In the 
future our prosperity must depend on our savings.” 

John E. Burke, of Norfolk, Virginia, responded, after 
which the following were chosen temporary officers: R. C. 
Darby, of the Piedmont Printing Company, of Atlanta, 
chairman; Ed L. Stone, of Roanoke, Virginia, vice-chair- 
man, and Henry Crenshaw, of Montgomery, Alabama, sec- 
retary. 

Papers were read and addresses given, which provoked 
discussion in the shape of short talks from the various 
attendants. The set addresses were as follows: 

“What a Cost System Means to the Printer,” George 
W. Upton, of New Orleans. 

“What Cost Systems Have Done for Other Sections of 
the Country,” Franklin W. Heath, secretary, United 
Typothetez. 

“Importance of Each Job Showing a Profit,” S. B. 
Kippelt, of Birmingham. 

“Averages as Revealed by Use of the Cost System,” 
W. O. Foote, of the only cost-finding printery in Atlanta. 

“Importance of Including Interest on Investment and 
Depreciation in Overhead Charges,” C. P. Cummings, secre- 
tary, Philadelphia Printers’ Board of Trade. 





John E. Burke, of Norfolk, Va.; L. T. Davidson, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., and J. M. Dulaney, of Lynchburg, Va. 

As the congress had been advertised as a strictly “ busi- 
ness meeting,” there was but one entertainment feature on 
the program — a banquet smoker — which was declared to 
be the best ever given in Atlanta, reflecting great credit on 
Chairman Bodenhamer and his committee. 

At a meeting of the executive committee of the newly 
organized association it was decided to hold the next meet- 
ing at Nashville, the date to be selected at some future time. 


Wants a Bookkeeping System. 


A writer from Georgia says: “ We do practically no 
jobwork — our plant being confined to the production of 
books, one monthly magazine, and one weekly paper. What I 
need is not so much a detailed cost system as a better sys- 
tem of bookkeeping which will enable me to keep track of 
the work. I want to make a sharp division between the 
book department, the magazine and the weekly, and as far 
as I can see now, it is simply a question of bookkeeping. 
If you can, with this slight information, lay out some plan 
for me, let me know what it will cost. If you need further 
details, drop me a line and I will take pleasure in supply- 
ing them.” 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing 
and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items 
for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the 
month. 


International Photoengravers’ Convention. 


Invitations are out for the International Photoengra- 
vers’ convention, to be held at Cincinnati, Ohio, on June 26, 
27 and 28. It is expected the principal topic for discussion 
will be cost accounting and related subjects. 


The South Waking Up. 

A. G. Stevenson, of the Lino-Tabler Company, writes 
from Montgomery, Alabama: “The 4-on picture in the 
May INLAND PRINTER looks fine. But believe me if I had 
known it was going in the ‘I. P.’ I would have ‘ dolled up’ 
for the occasion. I find THE INLAND PRINTER in all the 
principal offices in the South as well as in the North. The 
South is certainly waking up.” 


Kansas City Typothetae Holds Banquet. 


About one hundred and fifty employing printers, repre- 
sentatives of supply houses and invited guests, attended the 
second annual banquet of the Kansas City Typothete, held 
at the Sexton Hotel, that city, on May 4. Frank T. Riley 
was toastmaster, and addresses were made by H. Walken- 
horst, president of the Typothete; J. W. Hailman, J. R. 
Halderman, and John Clyde Oswald, editor of The Amer- 
ican Printer, New York. 


Princeton to Have Big Printery. 


Work is almost completed on the handsome printing 
building which Charles Scribner will present to Princeton 
University. A dispatch to the Newark (N. J.) News states 
that “ In the new building the esthetic and utilitarian prin- 
ciples have been combined to produce a building that will 
help maintain the dignified scholastic expression sought by 
Princeton University when it adopted the style of Oxford 
and Cambridge, Winchester and Eton for all future build- 
ings, and at the same time give the maximum amount of 
light and air and the most desirable separation and con- 
venient proximity for the working departments and offices 
of the printing and publishing establishment.” The equip- 
ment of this new printing plant will comprise the best 
machinery and materials obtainable, among which will be 
three or four of the latest model Linotypes, four large cyl- 
inder presses, several job presses, sewing, wire, stitching, 
cutting and smashing machines. 


Printers’ Club Organized at Jacksonville. 


Leading business men who are engaged in the printing 
and publishing business at Jacksonville, Alabama, recently 
organized the Jacksonville Printers’ Club, which is expected 
to become one of the leading business and social organiza- 
tions in the city. While the objects of the new club, in the 
main, are similar to those of the Ben Franklin clubs, the 
organization will use its influence to bring about closer 
social relations between employing printers, and to estab- 
lish itself as a business institution ready at all times to 
render aid in the upbuilding of Jacksonville. In this way 
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it is hoped that a greater prestige will be gained for the 
entire printing trade in the southern city. The following 
officers were elected: President, E. B. Harris; vice-presi- 
dent, F. W. Dennis; secretary, W. M. Plaxco; treasurer, 
Will Hall. Horace Drew, F. W. Dennis, Malcolm Lockhart, 
R. T. Arnold and E. B. Harris were elected as a board of 
governors. 
Give the Devil His Due. 

At the celebration of the twentieth anniversary of the 
Galesburg (Ill.) Typographical Union in April, Walter R. 
Lofgren gave a toast on “The Devil” as follows: “ The 
devil has to change his position some day, and upon you 
printers depends his knowledge of the trade. Drop him a 
hint now and then, and if you have a good idea knock it 
into his head. Give him a good foundation and a good 
training for his life as a printer. A good devil will make 
a devil of a good printer.” 


Forty-two Years at One Case. 

C. J. Ambli, a printer, of Decorah, Iowa, who has been 
employed on the Posten, a Norwegian paper published at 
that city, for forty-two years, was recently retired on a 
pension of $12 a week. He is now seventy-three years old, 
and although the pension is accepted with appreciation it 
is said his love for the printing business is abiding, and 
that he is loth to leave the old stand, where the case, the 
smell of the ink and even the old towel had become almost 
inseparable from his existence. 


Monotype Earnings. 

The Lanston Monotype Machine Company, Philadel- 
phia, shows net profits of $605,069 for the year ended 
February 28. Dividends totaling $329,698 were paid, leav- 
ing a surplus of $325,371. The profits of the year just 
closed compare with $505,468 in 1910 and $309,964 in 1909. 
The report of President J. Maury Dove explains that the 
heavy business of the last year has outgrown the present 
facilities of the factory and plans are being prepared for 
a new building, which will be paid for out of the assets. 


Pressmen Have New Voting Plan. 


At the convention of the International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union, to be held at Hale Springs, 
Tennessee, this month, a proposition will be submitted by 
the Spokane branch, the purpose of which is to take away 
from platen and flatbed pressmen the right to vote on mat- 
ters affecting only web pressmen, and denying to web 
pressmen the right to vote on matters affecting only flat- 
bed and platen pressmen. It is said that a good deal of 
friction has been caused by the present method of allowing 
one class to interfere in the affairs of the other. 


Printers Co-operate with Clergymen. 

At its quarterly meeting in Trenton, the New Jersey 
State Printers’ League decided to codperate with clergymen 
and business men’s associations of Trenton and Newark in 
establishing Good and Welfare Leagues. The leagues com- 
bine in working for the best interests of the cities and han- 
dle important matters that heretofore have been neglected 
by the municipal governments. The printers’ meeting was 
a successful one, and cheering reports were made from all 
parts of the State concerning the condition of trade. The 
next meeting of the league will be held at Newark. 


Printers Urge Half Subway Fare. 


President James S. Tole, S. W. Gamble and James W. 
Sullivan, acting as a committee from Typographical Union 
No. 6, of New York, recently called on Chairman Wilcox of 
the Public Service Commission and submitted a communica- 
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tion urging the advisability of providing, in any arrange- 
ment for future subways, that there should be a reduced 
fare during rush hours. The printers’ communication 
advised that “ The most pressing social need for the new 
transit lines is to relieve the present congestion of popula- 
tion in several districts of Greater New York, especially in 
Manhattan. No greater inducement can at present be 
offered the wage-workers to get away from the congested 
centers than a reduced fare in their hours of travel.” The 
plan submitted comprehends a six-day weekly coupon ticket, 
to be sold at 30 cents, good for one round trip each work- 
day, valid in either direction, the morning coupon between 
6 and 8 o’clock and the evening coupon between 5 and 7. 
Occasional riders in the rush hours would pay full fares. 


Education Association to Meet at ’Frisco. 


The executive committee of the National Education 
Association has announced the selection of San Francisco 
as the place of meeting for the forty-ninth annual conven- 
tion of that body, which will be held on July 8-14. A spe- 
cial low rate for the round trip has been secured. The rate 
from Chicago will be $62.50, with proportionate rates for 
other western as well as southwestern points. Tickets will 
be good to return up to and including September 15. 


Good Paper with Bad Associations. 


The Gibson (Ill.) Courier’s reputation for using good 
paper in its job department was recently enhanced by a 
discovery made in wrecking an old livery barn in that town. 
On one of the walls was found an old sale bill in an excel- 
lent state of preservation although printed by the Courier 
in 1874. There were a few other things found in the old 
barn, however, which the Courier claims had no connection 
with the sale bill nor the printers. Under the floors were 
flasks of the half-pint, pint and quart size, and all varieties 
of vintage, dating back to the “ good old days.” The wreck- 
ers state that every bottle found “ has been ” empty. 


First Bible in African Language. 


The gospel of Mark is being printed in the African lan- 
guage at Marion, Indiana, according to the Chronicle of 
that city. A missionary named Emory J. Rees some time 
ago returned from the jungles armed with a manuscript of 
the gospel of Mark, in the African language, and through 
a friend turned the printing contract over to Marion print- 
ers. The letters of the English alphabet are being used to 
spell the words, as the native Africans have no alphabet, 
and are being taught by the missionaries to use English 
letters in spelling their own words. The work is said to be 
well under way, and the books will be shipped to “ darkest 
Africa ” early in the fall. 


Booksellers ‘‘ Pretty Poor Lot.”’ 


In a speech delivered at the annual convention of the 
American Booksellers’ Association, held in New York city 
recently, E. Byrne Hackett, of the Yale University Press, 
created no little commotion in the form of a “ call down” 
to the booksellers assembled. In part, he said: “I think 
you booksellers are a pretty poor lot. To listen to the 
speakers one would imagine the retail end of the book trade 
is one of the most complicated businesses on earth. Think 
for a moment of the part the publisher plays in handing 
you the completed product. He must be a man of tact, 
education and high ideals. He must keep abreast of the 
times. He must have the speculative instinct and must be 
a keen business man. Many of you are remiss in finance. 
The publisher spends money in advance to produce a book, 
and many booksellers let their accounts run for a year or 
more. This is not affording codperation between different 
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branches of the same industry.” It is said that the mem- 
bers of the association grew restive under fire and pro- 
tested with “Get a better collection department” and 
“ Give us better books.” 


Comma Delays Contract. 
“The pump power-house, generating machinery and 


“auxiliaries,” reads part of a clause which provides that the 


Illinois Sanitary District shall maintain and keep in repair 
a steam-turbine plant in Washington Park, Chicago. When 
the contract, containing this clause, came up for ratifica- 
tion by the park commissioners and the sanitary district 
trustees, the latter objected to the punctuation of the words 
quoted above, setting forth that the comma after the word 
“ power-house ” committed the district to performing more 
than what the commissioners had asked. The commission- 
ers agreed that the punctuation was faulty, and asked to 
be given a week for deliberation and removal of the comma. 


Good-fellowship at Hackensack. 


According to press reports the annual dinner of the 
Hackensack (N. J.) Typographical Union, on the evening 
of May 1, was resplendent with appreciative words, and 
good-fellowship between journeymen and employers. The 
owners of printing establishments, who were present as 
guests, and the union printers are said to have vied with 
each other in expressions of confidence, one in the other, 
and this feature was so prominent that it was accepted as 
the most encouraging and satisfying pleasure of an eve- 
ning crowded with more than ordinary enjoyment. The 
dinner was held at the Union House and Proprietor Schnei- 
der is said to have more than sustained his reputation as a 
provider of morsels that help to make men happy and con- 
tented. Several out-of-town guests were among the merry- 
makers. 


Bleistein Withdraws from Courier Company. 

After thirty-five years’ continuous service with the Cour- 
ier Printing Company, of Buffalo, New York, George Blei- 
stein, president and treasurer of that concern, has retired 
and will devote his entire time to the Huebner-Bleistein 
Patents Company, a new concern which will put on the 
market a new process for printing lithographs that, it is 
claimed, will revolutionize the business by reducing the 
time for color-printing by four-fifths. The new process was 
discovered by W. C. Huebner, who was formerly a fore- 
man of the Courier Company. Some time ago a company 
was formed, which included a number of Buffalo’s leading 
business men, and a temporary office for demonstrating the 
process was established. A plant, to cost $300,000, will be 
erected, in addition to a machine shop in which will be 
manufactured the machinery necessary in the new process. 
A Canadian company also has been formed, with $2,000,000 
capital, and machinery is being constructed for the estab- 
lishment of a plant in that country. 


Minnesota Printers in Meeting. 


At the meeting of the State Ben Franklin Club of Min- 
nesota, on May 8, printers and publishers of the State 
engaged in a lively discussion on the business methods 
which have been in vogue in printing establishments. R. T. 
Parte, of Fargo, North Dakota, explained a simplified cost 
system for country offices. W. W. Huntley, of Duluth, 
delivered an address on “ The Practical Printer and Modern 
Methods.” Other speakers were Jens K. Grondahl, Red 
Wing, whose subject was “ Echoes from the Missouri Meet- 
ing”; H. M. Wheelock, Fergus Falls, who explained the 
“ Difficulties Existent in My Neighborhood ”; A. M. Welles, 
Sauk Center, reviewing “ The Country Print-shop from a 
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Business Basis”; Clare W. Blakely, Rochester, giving 
“Facts Ascertained from a Cost System in a Country 
Shop,” and P. O. Pederson, who gave a chart talk on 
“ Estimates on Catalogue Jobs.” 


Printers’ President Sues Manufacturers. 


James M. Lynch, president of the International Typo-. 


graphical Union, has begun suit against John Kirby, Jr., 
and the directors of the National Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion for $100,000. Mr. Lynch charges that a libelous reso- 
lution was passed by the manufacturers’ directors on Octo- 
ber 13 last, with reference to the Los Angeles Times explo- 
sion. The part of the resolution alleged to be a libel is as 
follows: 

WHEREAS, The long-continued, cowardly and recklessly illegal determina- 
tion of the International Typographical Union to destroy the business of the 
Los Angeles Times and the influence of its owner, Gen. Harrison Gray Otis, 
in his efforts in behalf of industrial freedom, has terminated in the destruc- 
tion of the Times’ plant and building by dynamite. 

Resolved, That this board recognizes this act of destruction of life and 
property as in line with the criminal policy of criminal unionism. 

Alfred J. Talley, of New York, attorney for President 
Lynch, issued the following statement, on May 17: 

“ There was no reason and no excuse for the manufac- 
turers to make wholesale denunciation of the International 
Typographical Union as being guilty of the Los Angeles 
Times explosion and responsible for the loss of life which 
resulted. 

“The International Typographical Union embraces 
thousands of law-abiding and excellent citizens all over the 
country who resent the imputations cast upon them by the 
statement of the manufacturers, and this action is merely 
an expression of their emphatic protest against the unwar- 
ranted wrong that has been done them.” 

The complaint sets out the duties of Mr. Lynch as presi- 
dent of the International Typographical Union, for the 
purpose of showing that, while a union can not be libeled 
or bring suits, its official head, who performs or directs all 
of its official functions, can be libeled, when a union is 
libeled, and he therefore seeks relief under the law. The 
suit will be brought in the Supreme Court of New York 
County. 


Bookwalter Scores Apprenticeship Methods. 


At the opening session of the sixth annual convention 
of the National Association of Employing Lithographers, 
at the New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., the prin- 
cipal address was made by Charles A. Bookwalter, an 
employing printer and former mayor of Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana. Mr. Bookwalter made a strong plea for the careful 
instruction of apprentices as the only sure method of giving 
to the trade the protection of an ample number of prop- 
erly trained workmen. He contended that, for this reason, 
trade schools were of great value, as they gave the appren- 
tice instruction in all departments of the trade. Speaking 
of poorly trained apprentices, he said: 

“In the school we send the boy through all branches of 
the trade he has elected to follow. If he is deficient in 
spelling or grammar — branches of common-school educa- 
tion which should be a basis for the training of every pros- 
pective printer — we give him instruction along these lines 
as well as on the machines upon which he will subsequently 
depend for his livelihood. And we turn him out a thor- 
oughly rounded craftsman. 

“On the other hand, I have known of numerous in- 
stances in which boys have been employed as apprentices 
only to be kept continuously on one character of work. At 
the end of four years they have completed their ‘ time’ and 
are entitled to think themselves journeymen, but if occa- 
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sion ever arises for them to seek new fields in which to 
labor, the new employer finds them little better than help- 
less, unless he happens to have a vacancy on the particular 
kind of work to which they have been accustomed. 

“It is training of this sort which constitutes the great- 
est menace to this and to other trades, because the number 
of proficient workmen is not increasing anywhere nearly in 
proportion to the ratio of increase in the demand for skilled 
labor.” 

Death Lurked in This Big Contract. 


Robert Lecouver, of the Lecouver Press, 51 Vesey 
street, New York city, was found ,dead in a well at his 
home at Westwood, New Jersey, on the morning of May 13. 
The authorities were unable to determine whether deceased 
committed suicide or was the victim of an accident. 

Mr. Lecouver profited by the recent investigation into 
the city printing contracts, of New York, which disclosed 
alleged exorbitant charges by the contractor. In the shake- 
up that followed, deceased secured the printing of the 
City Record and other work. It is thought that the ven- 
ture was not profitable, and some labor troubles served to 
further complicate matters. Eventually, Mr. Lecouver was 
compeiled to sign over his interest in the contract. After 
the consummation of this deal, he was confined to his home, 
suffering from nervous exhaustion. Mr. Lecouver was 
sixty-five years of age, and had been engaged in business in 
New York for twenty years. 


Clergyman’s Talk to Printers. 


At a “smoke-talk ” held by members of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Typographical Union recently a most interesting 
address was made by Rev. Dr. F. W. Merrick, fraternal 
delegate to the Central Labor Union from the Ministers’ 
Association. Among other things, he said: 

“There is continual development in your craft — your 
ways of doing things, the instruments with which you work, 
the uses to which your knowledge and skill are put, to say 
nothing of the educational effect of handling intelligently 
a worthy book or an informing, clean newspaper, all enter 
into the effect of your work upon you. The two general 
facts that relate to you as members of organized labor are 
these: First, the helpful influence that the typographical 
union may have everywhere on the whole social community 
by its policy of intelligence and fairness. Secondly, the 
effect you may have on the whole body of organized labor 
in doing for it that which needs now most to be done, 
namely, to persuade the men that an overemphasis upon the 
material rewards of industry to the neglect of those imper- 
ishable personal and social rewards, which makes the noblest 
man and the finest society, is at best but a refined form of 
animalism, and at its worst may flame into class hatred 
and occasional violence. Your age, the quality of the men 
you have in your unions, the training you get from your 
work and the good name you have in the social community, 
all unite to fit you to be the leaders in that social revival 
which has already well started throughout the civilized 
world, and which, with the ignorant and the turbulent held 
in perfect control where they belong, is certain to result in 
a more perfect industrial order.” 


General Notes. 


A BEN FRANKLIN CLUB was recently organized by the employing printers 
of Jackson, Mich. 

GirRLs employed in the Bureau of Printing and Engraving, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., have petitioned Director Ralph for an increase in their wages. 

For five hundred copies of a city report, at Norfolk, Va., one printer 
asked $380 and another printer wanted $900. ‘‘ There’s something rotten ” 
in Norfolk! 

Tue Keystone Type Foundry Company has decided to locate a branth at 
Chester, Pa. Land along the Pennsylvania Railroad has been purchased 


and several buildings will be erected. 
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A FIVE-STORY printing and engraving plant will be erected on Richmond 
street by the Toronto Engraving Company, of Toronto, Ont. 

THE installation of a printing plant in the Washington Introductory 
School, at Berkeley, Cal., is said to have greatly improved the quality of 
English among the pupils of that institution. 

A MoTIoN to appoint a royal commission to investigate conditions in the 
Printing Bureau, at Ottawa, Canada, was recently defeated in Parliament. 
The administration opposed the motion on the ground that a full investi- 
gation already had been made. 

A sOcIAL organization has been formed by employing printers at Wash- 
ington, D. C. William B. Shaw was chosen president; Frank P. Runn, 
vice-president; W. J. Galbraith, secretary, and Lewis M. Thayer, treas- 
urer. Meetings will be held monthly. 

BookBINDERS, lithographers and photoengravers, in a recent meeting at 
San Francisco, took steps to bring about a central organization of the 
printing trades in California. About one hundred firms from the larger 
cities were represented at the meeting. 

THE German Typographical Union, of Cincinnati, on May 7, celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the establishment of the eight-hour day 
by that organization. A banquet was given at Bruen’s garden, at which 
prominent printers and editors responded to toasts. 

CHAIRMAN FirzGeraLp, of the Committee on Appropriations, recently 
introduced a resolution in Congress, the purpose of which is to discover 
the cause of delay in the construction of the new building for the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, for which $2,150,000 was appropriated last year. 

AGREEMENT was recently reached between the officers of the I. T. U. 
and “ Big Six’? Typographical Union, of New York, on the one side, and 
the DeVinne Press, of that city, on the other, whereby none but members 
of the typographical union will hereafter be employed by the DeVinne 
concern. 

A. Hoen & Co.’s printing, binding and engraving establishment at Rich- 
mond, Va., was recently seriously damaged by fire. The loss is estimated 
at $150,000, partially covered by insurance. The Hoen concern is said to 
be the oldest of its kind in the United States, having been established at 
Baltimore in 1835. The house did the larger part of the printing of the 
Confederate Government. 

Pi-Line is the unique name of a publication issued by the Phenix 
(Ariz.) Typographical Union during the progress of its annual ball. 
According to the Daily Gazette, of that city, the name was a slander on 
the publishers. The Gazette says: ‘‘ There is not a single pi-line in any 
one of the four pages of the issue. Instead, it is a model of typographical 
excellence, and it is a catchy and witty production as well.” 


Recent Incorporations. 


Allen Printing & Supply Company, Allentown, Pa. Capital, $25,000. 
Col. S. D. Lehr, president. 

Ginn Printing Company, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
rators: E. H. Ginn, E. O. Ginn, E. Ginn. 

The Fine Arts Publishing Company. Capital, 
F. W. Gaston, L. A. Cowley, W. G. Heuser. 

Special Service Printing Company, Chicago, Il. 
porators: S. S. Stein, W. Bachrach, J. McKeag. 

The Western News Company, Chicago, Ill. Capital, 
rators: L. A. Neis, S. M. Evans, A. E. Manning. 

Manual Publishing Company, New York city. 
porators: F, C. Abbott, T. O. Abbott, R. H. Ree 

The Peerless Printing Company, Chicago, Ill. Capital, $10,000. 
perators: L. W. May, J. V. Cunningham, D. B. Lyman, Jr. 

Perry-Nalle Publishing Company, Wilmington, Del. Capital, 
Incorporators: C. W. Perry, W. C. Nalle, S. D. Townsend. 

The Modern Lithographing Company, Chicago, Ill. Capital, 
Incorporators: H. J. Lukas, G. F. Handweak, J. W. Backwith. 

Manifold Book & Printing Company, Manhattan, N. Y. Capital, $100,- 
000. Incorporators: W. E. Miller, E. D. Moler, W. S. Vanderkar. 

Dixon-Hanson-Bellows Company (publishers), Chicago, Ill. 
$350,000. Incorporators: J. H. 

The Phoenix Printing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Capital, $30,000. 
Ircorporators: G. Wordingham, L. Wordingham, A. S. Wordingham. 

England Kelch Company (printing and publishing), Great River, N. Y. 
Capital, $10,000. Incorporators: W. Huch, Jr., L. S. Holmes, F. T. Pace. 

Chicago Magazine Publishing & Printing Company, a Tl. Capi- 
tal, $100,000. Incorporators: B. O’Hara, F. M. H. O’Hara, E. A. Hoffman. 

Feike-Desch Printing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Capital, $50,000. 
Incorporators: B. Feike, A. H. Lammers, W. M. Dunbar, G. Desch, J. L. 
Diweky. 

The Motographic Company (printing and publishing), Manhattan, N. Y. 
Capital, $50,000. Incorporators: W. J. Dieckinson, E. J. Leonard, R. S. 
DuBois. 

Autogravure Company 
Capital, $60,000. Incorporators: C. B. 
Reynolds. 

American Hotel & Tourist Company (printing and publishing), Chicago, 
Ill. Capital, $30,000. Incorporators: C. E. Hunt, J. J. Quigley, C. T. 
Cummins. 

Northern Real Estate & Building Journal Publishing Company, 
Ind. Capital, $10,000. Incorporators: E. H. Parr, D. W. Smyert, 
Alexander. 

_ Fifth Avenue Book Company (printing and 
N. Y. Capital, $100,000. Incorporators: J. 
F. H. Winterburn. 

Planographic Utilities Company 
Manhattan, N. Y. . Capital, $45,000. 
Dorrance, G. R. Cornwall. 

Railway and Supplymen’s Mutual Catalogue Company 
publishing), Chicago, Ill. Capital, $10,000. Incorporators: 
C. K. Armstrong, O. L. McNeil. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company 
N. Y. Capital, $376,900. Incorporators: 
J. O. Crowell. 
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This department is exclusively for paid b 
ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
hinery and products recently introduced for the use of print- 
ers and the printing trad R ibility for all statements 
published hereunder rests with the advertiser solely. 








NEW BOSTON OFFICES OF THE TRIUMPH 
ELECTRIC COMPANY. 

The Boston office of the Triumph Electric Company has 
been moved from 101 High street to 92 Pearl street. Mr. 
C. A. Cotton is district office manager. This change of 
location was made necessary by the large increase in the 
volume of business, and the necessity of having larger and 
more commodious quarters. 





A CORRECTION. 

The Regina Company, manufacturer of the New Era 
printing press, with general offices in New York city, 
announces a correction as regards the sales department of 
the company: Mr. Henry Drouet is not the general sales 
agent of that company, the position being held by Mr. J. 
Blumberg, while Mr. Drouet merely represents the New 
Era press and other printing machine specialties manufac- 
tured by the Regina Company. 





CHICAGO OFFICE OF THE C. B. COTTRELL 
& SONS CO. 

Changing the street numbers in Chicago has made some 
confusion. Regarding this C. B. Cottrell & Sons Company, 
say: “Our Chicago office is now at 343 South Dearborn 
street, instead of 279 Dearborn street. Moving did not cost 
us a cent — because we did not move. Our western friends 
will find us on the same floor of the same building, in the 
same offices we have occupied for twelve years — the same 
welcome from the same familiar faces — but there is a dif- 
ferent number over the door (or ought to be!) Mail for 
our Chicago office should bear the new address, but don’t 
worry if you use the old one by mistake, as it will reach us 
all right.” 





COLONEL MARKEY GOES EAST. 


Congratulations are in order on the move of the Duplex 
Printing Press Company, of Battle Creek, Michigan, in 
placing Colonel Eugene L. Markey, the sales manager of 
the company, in charge of the eastern headquarters, which 
have been established in the World building, New York. 

Colonel Markey has been identified with the Duplex 
Company for almost twenty years, and his successful efforts 
have been an important factor in the development of 
Duplex business. 

Starting in the mechanical department of the works at 
Battle Creek, he familiarized himself with printing-press 
construction. The following year he entered the sales 
department and traveled west of the Rocky Mountains. 
Then for four or five years he represented his company in 
the Middle West. For eight years he was eastern agent 
with temporary quarters in Boston and New York, but in 
1905 Mr. I. L. Stone, president of the Duplex Printing Press. 
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Company, appointed him sales manager, with headquarters 
at Battle Creek. 

The eastern territory comprises the entire country east 
of Buffalo and Toronto, and the new arrangement prom- 
ises big increases in the business of the Duplex Company.— 
Newspaperdom. 





CHICAGO OFFICE OF THE CUTLER-HAMMER COM- 
PANY MOVES TO NEW PREMISES. 

The Chicago office of the Cutler-Hammer Manufactur- 
ing Company, manufacturer of electrical controller devices, 
has moved from the Monadnock block to the People’s Gas 
building. The announcement notice is unusually graphic. 
A reproduction is shown herewith. 
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From the Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Company. 





BOSTON OFFICE OF THE SPRAGUE ELECTRIC 
COMPANY MOVES TO LARGER PREMISES. 
The Sprague Electric Company announces the removal 
of its Boston office from the Weld building to 201 Devon- 
shire street, Boston, where larger offices have been obtained 
in order to handle expeditiously the increased demand for 
the Sprague electric apparatus and Sprague conduit prod- 
ucts in the New England territory. 





MORE TYPECASTERS NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. 
The Thompson Type Machine Company announces that 
it has at last caught up with orders for the Thompson 
Typecaster and can hereafter ship machines on receipt of 
orders. Recent additions to its factory have increased the 
output and another lot of its new models is now ready for 
delivery. The company has also just completed the printing 
of its matrix catalogue, which shows all modern, up-to-date 
faces in roman and italics, etc., and will further stimulate 
the demand for its typecaster. 
Two Thompson typecasters were shipped during the 
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past month to China, one of them being equipped to cast 
type from ordinary linotype matrices as well as Chinese 
matrices of Oriental production. These typecasters are 
now finding their way into the smaller city newspaper and 
job offices, and as type can be produced by them at about 
half the price of foundry type, their universal adoption is 
assured. 

Matrix catalogue and booklet describing the machine 
can be had by addressing the Thompson Type Machine 
Company, 624-632 Sherman street, Chicago. 





LATEST LINOTYPE IMPROVEMENTS. 

The Mergenthaler Linotype Company is determined to 
make its machine a still greater factor in the composing- 
rooms. By consulting our advertising section, the reader 
will get full information about the new three and four 
magazine Linotypes (quick change models 8 and 9). The 
improvements are designed to facilitate display composi- 
tion by machine. Model 9 has four magazines, all inter- 
changeable, eight faces, and 720 characters are operated 
from the keyboard — but read the advertisement and learn 
about the latest innovation. 










NEW AUTOMATIC LETTER MACHINE. 


Commercial and facsimile letters are in demand. The 
large quantities in which these are ordered place the ordi- 
nary platen-press work at a disadvantage. The work has 
to a large extent become a specialty, because the ordinary 
printing-house using the machines adapted for general job- 
work has been unable to meet the requirements of large 
quantities with uniformity of color and other particulars 
in the imitation of typewriter-work. The New Automatic 
Letter Machine, manufactured by the Automatic Letter 
















A PROFITMAKER FOR PRINTERS — THE NEW AUTOMATIC LETTER MACHINE. 


Machine Company, 623-633 Wabash avenue, Chicago, has 
features which will enable the progressive printer to take 
profitable trade which he is now compelled to turn away — 
and it is well known that work turned away takes other 
work with it. It is worthy of careful investigation. Full 
particulars may be obtained by writing to the Automatic 
Letter Machine Company, 623-633 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 
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THE ‘“*HUMANA’’? AUTOMATIC PLATEN-PRESS 
FEEDER. 

An automatic attachment or feeder for Gordon job 
presses has been one of the long-felt wants in the printing 
industry. There have, of course, been feeders on the mar- 
ket, but they have not proved the success their promoters 
desired, because they lacked the versatility to handle the 
various sizes and grades of stock which are fed into the 
maw of the platen press. The needs of the average shop 
were never met, while its proprietor felt more keenly than 
owners of larger shops the necessity for a good mechanical 
feeder, as he more than his colleagues was bothered by the 
difficulty of securing reliable human feeders. 


THE “‘ HUMANA” AUTOMATIC PRESSFEEDER. 


Mr. Matthias Plum, one of the largest printers and 
blank-book manufacturers of Newark, New Jersey, has 
overcome this obstacle. While conducting his successful 
big plant at Clinton and Beaver streets, the difficulty of 
securing feeders impressed itself upon him. Associated with 
one of the most expert automatic printing-press inventors, 
he had been working at an idea for an automatic feeder 
which has gradually been brought to the state of perfec- 
tion that justifies its presentation to the trade. Mr. Plum 
had been running three of these machines for over two 
years before he made an effort to put them on the market 
— indeed, during the period of their development he had no 
notion of doing any more than saving himself a great deal 
of worry, and some money. About two years of constant 
work running presses at an average speed of 2,200 an hour 
could not but excite curiosity among his friends in the 
trade, and it was not long before other printers were impor- 
tuning him to make them a machine or so. The desire to 
accommodate his friends brought home to him the fact that 
if they wanted his invention it could be sold to printers 
throughout the country, which would permit him to manu- 
facture it to the best advantage — in large quantities. 

The device was named “ Humana,” and within nine 
months after placing the first machine outside his own 
plant, Mr. Plum was literally swamped with orders. When 
printers recognized the merit and working ability of 
“Humana” they were quick to respond. More than one 
hundred machines have been installed and every installa- 
tion has proved a complete success. The Continental Insur- 
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ance Company, of New York, and the Yawman & Erbe Com- 
pany, of Rochester, New York, are among the iarge users, 
the last mentioned firm installing six machines. 

An inspection of “ Humana” shows it to be a simple 
direct-acting device which can be attached in a very few 
hours without changing the construction or operation of a 
Gordon. Its action is easy and noiseless. After starting, 
the machine requires so little attention that one man can 
easily attend to two, his sole duty being placing the stock 
and taking away the finished product. Envelopes, tags, 
almost any weight of cardboard, as well as paper sheets 
and booklets, are fed to accurate register by the “Humana” 
at a speed which nearly doubles the output of the press. 
We are told that all the users of the attachment are enthu- 
siastic and have no hesitancy in writing full particulars to 
those inquiring about its success. 

Realizing the magnitude of the Middle West field, a 
sales office has been established in Chicago at 1508 Fisher 
building, in charge of C. T. Smith, who will handle the 
business west of Pennsylvania. Within the past few months 
the Chicago office alone has taken orders far in excess of the 
factory’s ability to produce. During two months more than 
twenty orders for the “ Humana” on trial have been re- 
ceived and thirteen of the attachments have been installed. 
Perhaps the very best evidence of “ Humana’s” success is 
shown in the fact that more than half of the thirteen print- 
ers having installations have sent in repeat orders. 





COPPER AND STEEL DIE ENGRAVING MACHINE. 
The Engravers’ & Printers’ Machinery Company, Incor- 
porated, of 108 Fulton street, New York city, announce 
as ready for the market their new copper and steel engra- 
In a neatly printed and designed pamphlet 


ving machine. 


COPPER AND STEEL ENGRAVING MACHINE. 


the manufacturers say: “This machine engraves block, 
roman, shaded old English, French script and similar 
styles of lettering on copper plates and steel dies. It is not 
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intended for heavy and deep engraving, suitable for die- 
stamping, though to a limited extent it does this work satis- 
factorily. It is really a copperplate engraving machine — 
nothing more. It does beautiful work on commercial and 
social stationery. It is the invention of a mechanical engi- 
neer who has a broad and accurate knowledge of the engra- 
ving art, and who has had every advantage, technical and 
financial, in perfecting it. The machines are now and have 
been for some time in successful commercial operation, 
day in and day out, turning out a highly satisfactory qual- 
ity of engraving at a very low price. The machine is easily 
operated by any bright boy or girl. The modus operandi 
is as follows: The plate is covered with an etching ground 
and placed in the machine. The subject-matter to be 
engraved is placed in the type-clamp and the lines rapidly 
followed by the boy. A sharp diamond cuts through the 
ground and then suitable etching fluid is poured over the 
plate for two or more minutes. If necessary, a few cuts 
are put in by hand and the plate is ready for printing. It 
has been our aim to have the machine leave the engraving 
just short of complete, say nine-tenths perfect, so that a 
little handwork here and there might be necessary.” The 
manufacturers, in their leaflet, show a very interesting 
statement of operation as to cost, etc., and those contem- 
plating an addition of this class of machinery should write 
to the manufacturers for full particulars. 





** JOE’? HAYS COMES WEST. 

Business has increased so much with the Lanston Mono- 
type Company that it has been compelled to increase the 
force and augment the functions of the Chicago office. It 
is now the headquarters of what is known as “ The Western 
District,” composed of seventeen States. Mr. Joseph Hays 


has been appointed manager of the new division, with Mr. 


Richard Beresford as assistant manager. 


MR. JOSEPH HAYS, 


Mr. Hays is one of the best-known men in printerdom, 
especially in the East. For the past four years he has been 
assistant sales manager of the Monotype Company, with 
headquarters at the home office in Philadelphia. But the 
Monotype Company’s western manager was in the craft’s 
eye long before he added stimulus to the selling» methods of 
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that company. He has occupied positions on the executiv: 
forces of large printing-offices, and consequently has an 
extensive knowledge of the inside of the business. Mr. 
Hays’ fame in trade circles and popularity with printers 
are more largely the result of his activity in organization 
work. A pioneer in the board of trade movement, he made 


MR. RICHARD BERESFORD. 


his mark in developing the machinery necessary for the 
conduct of board affairs. He it was who compiled the price- 
book, and participated in establishing the Master Printer. 
This experience, combined with his geniality, assures Mr. 
Hays’ success in his new field. 

His chief lieutenant, Mr. Beresford, is also an East- 
erner. He learned his trade in his father’s office at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and for several years was superintendent of 
the printing department of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. He 
has been in the selling game for some years, and his suc- 
cess is attested by his steady rise in the Monotype force. 





A NOVEL METHOD OF DECORATING PAPER 
AND FABRICS. 

The Coloroll Manufacturing Company, of Orange, New 
Jersey, have devised a special machine for decorating 
paper and other flat material in rolls or sheets. The prin- 
cipal feature of this machine is the medium of coloration, 
which is a composition of gelatin or similar compound 
that is made soluble in water and colored by anilin or 
other pigments. This roller they have named “ Coloroll,” 
as it is by this means the paper or other flat material is 
decorated by simple contact and pressure, the color being 
subtracted from the gelatin compound, which acts as a 
vehicle. The coloroll is cast on a steel tube from 6 to 8 
inches in diameter. It gives a continuous pattern, which 
may be varied indefinitely by giving the roller a faster or 
slower speed than the material to be decorated. Many 
curious and striking designs are produced, not unlike the 
variegated German marbled paper. These designs may be 
made to vary every few inches and repeat the variation 
exactly at the will of the operator, or automatically. We 
have examined specimens of paper from a roll, silk ribbon, 
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plush, leather, kraft papers, and have found a surprising 
variety of designs, all more or less pleasing. 

It is the intention of the company to develop the Colo- 
roll Press so that electros and original half-tones and zincs 
may be attached and printed from, making it a rotary press. 
The decorating of paper by the composition roll is an aux- 
iliary feature which may be run in connection with any 
press now made. 





ATTRACTIVE BOND PAPERS. 

A new sample-book of Marquette Bond papers, recently 
issued by the Swigart Paper Company, Chicago, iilus- 
trates in an effective manner the adaptability of this par- 
ticular paper to the production of commercial stationery. 
The booklet consists of examples of letter-heads in one or 


| 
| 
| 


more colors, in letterpress, lithograph and steel-die print- 
ing, and forms an excellent showing of the papers, nine 
colors being shown. The cover, a reproduction of which 
we show herewith, contains an attractive design of a nature 
that harmonizes thoroughly with the name of the paper, 
“ Marquette Bond,” and is printed in two colors. 





THE CLEVELAND FOLDING MACHINE. 


In an attractive circular entitled “ More Profit in Your 
Bindery,” the Cleveland Folding .Machine Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, sets forth the advantages of its excellent 
machine. Among the features of this machine are its abil- 
ity to make special folds for advertising purposes in addi- 
tion to the regular right-angle and parallel folds, to fold 
any weight and grade of paper from onion-skin to cover- 
stock, and its great adaptability to a wide range of sizes of 
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paper. It does not use tapes, knives, cams or changeable 
gears in folding, but is built of metal throughout, the fold- 
ing rolls being of steel. 





MR. J. X. BRANDS JOINS THE PARSONS TRADING 
COMPANY. 

Mr. J. X. Brands, formerly New York manager of the 
F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, has joined the Parsons 
Trading Company, of New York, and will have charge of 
their export business in printers’ supplies and machinery. 

Mr. Brands is well known in this country as an author- 
ity on the supply business, and few men have so thorough 
a knowledge of the intricate details of printing and plate- 
making. 

His apprenticeship began when the Washington hand 
press, with its “mighty ” lever, was the printing-press of 
his native Iowa town. But those were “ hustling ” times in 
the West, and in the ten years Mr. Brands spent in that 
job and news office he saw it pass through all the stages of 
evolution until he found himself superintendent of an 
up-to-date plant with a modern equipment throughout. In 
that time he had gained an all-around knowledge and prac- 
tical experience in all the various branches, including the 
running of the rotary perfecting press. 

In the early eighties he entered the printers’ supplies 
business, and was eminently successful as traveling type- 
salesman, and later as manager of a group of Pacific Coast 
branches of the American Type Founders Company. For 
them he also managed an electrotype and stereotype foun- 
dry and a ready-print business, so that when he went to 
New York in 1904 he already had an unusually well- 
rounded experience. During his six years with the F. 
Wesel Manufacturing Company he had frequent use for his 


J. X. BRANDS. 


skill in laying out plants and equipments, and here he had 
to meet those varied problems which come from all over 
the world to New York for solution. With the Parsons 
Trading Company, whose branches and activities are world 
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wide, he now has a broader field than ever for his abilities, 
and his many friends wish him success in his new under- 
taking. 





ADJUSTABLE HAND TYPE-MOLD. 

Arthur S. Taylor, 63 Main street, Yonkers, New York, 
recently invented and has just placed on the market an 
adjustable hand type-mold, something entirely new and 
very convenient. Mr. Taylor has prepared a very interest- 
ing pamphlet setting forth briefly the many features of this 
new type-mold, and any one contem- 
plating the use of this device should 
correspond with the manufacturer. 
Mr. Taylor has this to say in brief 
concerning his adjustable hand type- 
mold, patented in 1910: “A sorts 
caster for the use of printers and 
other users of movable types. A con- 
venience, time and money saver with- 
out equal in any printing-office. No 
other expense needed beyond the first 
equipment, except for the metal to cast with, and the old 
discarded type of a printing-office is the best metal for the 
purpose. Any letter, character or cut from six-point to 
6 by 10 picas can be duplicated with this mold. You can 
make a matrix from any letter you have and from that 
matrix cast any number of duplicates. No waiting two or 
three weeks for job sorts. In a few minutes you can make 
any sort you want practically without cost. The type cast 
is so near perfect that it can not be distinguished from the 
original in the printed result. Simple and strong in con- 
struction, no delicate parts to wear out or break. No great 
skill required to operate the mold. After a little practice 
an intelligent boy can use it successfully. This is not an 
electrotyping or stereotyping outfit. The individual letters 
are cast true to body and space.” 


Taylor’s Adjustable Hand 
Type-mold. 





SPECIALTY PRINTING. 
BY HENRY DROUET. 

That this is the age of specialization is as true in the 
printing business as it is in every other business, and 
almost without exception the printer who has achieved 
success is the printer with the specialty, or the printer with 
the monopoly on a certain line of work. In this category of 
specialty printers can also be included the large publish- 
ing houses, such as McGraw Publishing Company, Curtis 
Publishing Company, David C. Cook & Co., Youths’ Com- 
panion, and many others, as each of these firms are suc- 
cessful, owing to the fact that they are specializing. 

My experience with specialty printers has brought the 
fact most forcibly to my attention that the general printer 
loses many golden opportunities to materially add to the 
profit of his plant by not taking advantage of the specialty 
work offered him from time to time. By specialty work, I 
have particularly in mind that class of work out of the 
ordinary and which the general printer is not equipped to 
handle. This very fact, that the general printer is not 
equipped to handle the job, should cause him to think that 
there are a great many other printers similarly lacking in 
equipment, and cause him to investigate the demand for 
this particular class of work. 

In the past few years I have sold a number of concerns 
a specialty press to do certain classes of work that could 
not be handled by the regular job-plant equipment. Thus 
several very valuable contracts were taken away from the 
printer, to whom they rightfully belonged. As an illustra- 
tion, I would call attention to ticket-printing. A few years 
ago there were comparatively few printers who could handle 
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tickets, and the enormous demand for tickets, delivered in 
rolls and in strips, has caused a number of concerns to 
specialize on this class of work entirely, and many of them 
have been very successful. 

A few years ago one of the largest unions in the coun- 
try, which required millions of cloth labels in rolls, was 
obliged to organize its own printing plant, equipped with 
special machinery to handle this work, as it could find 
no printer with an equipment to give it the product as it 
desired it. A gummed-paper manufacturer is also oper- 
ating a specialty plant for gummed labels, as very few 
printers cared to handle gummed stock. The success of 
this plant is almost incredible, and quite recently a manu- 
facturer of billing machines has been obliged to add a print- 
ing plant to his factory, as the tape for his machine could 
not be procured from the general printer. These are but a 
few of many instances that could be given. Almost every 
line of trade sends me samples of work that it desires to 
do, which in reality is a simple matter and yet can not be 
handled by the local printers. The majority of these sam- 
ples can be printed to the best advantage from the roll and 
many of them require printing and rewinding in a roll, 
which leads me to believe that it would be to the advantage 
of every large-sized plant to install some form of roll- 
printing press with punching and perforating attachments 
to handle this class of work. By a large plant, I mean any 
plant that can keep four or five cylinder presses busy. 

It is not necessary that these presses should be kept 
busy continuously on specialty work, as presses of this type 
can also be used for general work, and as it is possible to 
make your own price on specialty work, a few orders of 
this kind will pay a handsome profit on the investment. 

It is impossible, of course, to do justice to this subject 
in this brief manner, but a little inquiry on behalf of the 
printers would convince even the most skeptical printer 
that the specialty field is a very large one, that has been 
very much neglected. I would particularly call attention to 
the large demand for printing in the reel, covering gummed 
labels, gummed tape, recording tapes for measuring and 
indicating devices, also loose-leaf and manifold work, spe- 
cialty index and postal cards, die-cut labels, box tops, car- 
tons, advertising novelties and specialties. 





ANOTHER SUBSTITUTE FOR CELLULOID. 


A German chemist, Dr. A. Eichengruen, is reported to 
have discovered an incombustible substitute for celluloid. 
Numerous attempts have been made to find an acetylcellu- 
lose product that would replace celluloid, which is made 
of nitrocellulose. Incombustible compounds have been 
obtained, but none which could take the place of celluloid. 
The acetylcellulose products could not be used in the manu- 
facture of all sorts of objects as can celluloid. For instance, 
it is impossible to make objects more than one-fourth of a 
millimeter in thickness out of cellit, of which incombusti- 
ble cinematograph films are made. 

Doctor Eichengruen’s product, called “ cellon” (also an 
acetylcellulose product), is reported to furnish a satisfac- 
tory commercial substitute for celluloid which can be made 
into all sorts of objects. According to reports it can be 
colored in any way that celluloid can and also be made to 
imitate tortoise shell. When brought into contact with a 
flame “ cellon ” melts, but does not take fire. By a similar 
process Doctor Eichengruen secures a “cellon” varnish. 
According to newspaper reports, preparations have been 
made to manufacture “ cellon ” and “cellon ” objects on a 
large scale— Consul-General Frank D. Hill, Frankfort, 
Germany. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Prices for this department: 40 cents for each ten words or less; mini- 
mum charge, 80 cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,” 25 cents for each ten 
words or less; minimum charge, 50 cents. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must 
accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received in Chicago 
later | ee the 15th of the month preceding publication not guar- 
anteed. 














BOOKS. 


“COST OF PRINTING,” by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of accounting 

which has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for 
large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, omissions or 
losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office without being charged, and its actual cost in all details shown. 
74 pages, 6% by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, Chicago. 


INLAND PRINTERS FOR SALE CHEAP — Complete from October, 1886, 
to June, 1909; first 8 volumes bound; all good condition. C. D. 
SEAMAN, Knoxville, Tenn. 


PAPER PURCHASERS’ GUIDE, by Edward Siebs. Contains list of all bond, 

flat, linen, ledger, cover, manila and writing papers carried in stock by 
Chicago dealers, with full and broken package prices. Every buyer of paper 
should have one. 25 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


PRICES FOR PRINTING, by F. W. Baltes. Complete cost system and 
selling prices. Adapted to any locality. Pocket size. $1 by mail. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


SIMPLEX TYPE COMPUTER, by J. L. Kelman. Tells instantly the number 
of picas or ems there are in any width, and the number of lines per inch 
in length of any type, from 5% to 12 point. Gives accurately and quickly 
the number of ems contained in any size of composition, either by picas or 
square inches, in all the different sizes of body-type, and the nearest 
approximate weight of metal per 1,000 ems, if set by Linotype or Monotype 
machine. Price, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA MEM’N, published by Henry Olendorf Shepard, 

Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam; the delicate 
imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern Rubaiyat, and there 
are new gems that give it high place in the estimation of competent critics ; 
as a gift-book nothing is more appropriate; the binding is superb, the text 
is artistically set on white plate paper, the illustrations are half-tones, from 
original paintings, hand-tooled; size of books, 73% by 9% inches, art vellum 
cloth, combination white and purple, or full purple, $1.50; edition de luxe, 
red or brown India ooze leather, $4; pocket edition, 3 by 5%, 76 pages, 
bound in blue cloth, lettered in gold on front and back, complete in every 
way except the illustrations, with full explanatory notes and exhaustive 
index, 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


TO LOVERS OF ART PRINTING —A limited edition of 200 numbered 

copies of Gray’s ‘Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard,” designed, 
hand-lettered and illuminated in water-colors by F. J. Trezise. Printed 
from plates on imported hand-made paper and durably and artistically 
bound. Price, boxed, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explanation of 

the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the printer and 
his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitalization, style, mark- 
ing proof, make-up of book, sizes of books, sizes of the untrimmed leaf, 
number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposition, and much other 
valuable information not always at hand when wanted; 50 cents. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


“1,000 EMS” gives the accurate measurements of all body-types; price, 
$1. V. L. R. SIMMONS, Cadillac, Mich. 



































BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


A HIGHLY PROFITABLE, SMALL (special line) printing business in New 

York city can be bought at a most favorable price by a practical printer 
(compositor); the necessity to sell is entirely one of the health of the 
present proprietor; business established 20 years. F 345. 


A MODERN, MEDIUM-SIZED SHOP — Linotypes, folder, Miehle presses, 

power cutter and other excellent equipment is for sale in a good town; 
large outside business, can be doubled; 2 practical men can make it very 
profitable; an unusual opportunity; other business. F 172. 


FOR SALE — One-half interest in manufacturing business; rollers, inks, 
general press furnishings; in one of Oklahoma’s best towns. F 335. 


FOR SALE — One-third interest in a modern printing plant in Central 
West; city of 40,000 population; a good opportunity. F 331. 


FOR SALE — Printing-office and bookbindery with established mail-order 
business; invoice $6,000 and building $3,000; controlling interest for 

half that amount. F 840. ; 
rint- 


FOR SALE — The largest and best-equipped steel-die and copperplate p: 
we plant in the city of San Francisco, Cal. Address E. E. CARRERAS, 
5 ission st. 
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FOR SALE — The only paper (independent) in southeast Missouri town of 

1,800; a good proposition for party wanting to buy a first-class news- 
paper and job office; price, $3,000; $2,000 cash. D. BRIGHT, East 
Prairie, Mo. 





PATENTS WANTED — I will furnish the necessary money to put any good, 
profitable article on the market. Give full particulars. F 348. 





PRINTING-OFFICE IN CLEVELAND — Established 12 years; invoice 

$8,000; sell for half for quick sale; going South account health; 
must sell quick; rare opportunity; don’t answer unless you have $2,000 
cash and mean business. F 294. 


WANTED — A practical printer who has some money and experience in 
mail-order business; I have the plant. D. B. CROPSEY, Fairbury, Neb. 


WANTED — Reliable printing concern, one equipped to do first-class work, 
to print artistic booklet and other literature for one of the oldest com- 
mercial pecan-orchard companies and to take their pay for same wholly 
or in part in developed pecan orchards; can refer you to well-known Chi- 
cago business men who have seen and invested in our orchards. F 357. 


Publishing. 


HALF INTEREST in periodical and book publishing business, devoted to 
out-of-door life and sport; $35,000 required. HARRIS-DIBBLE COM- 




















PANY, Masonic bldg., New York. 


FOR SALE. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY; rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book-sewing 
machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. JOSEPH E 
SMYTH, 634 Federal st., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — Cases, news and italic cases; in good condition; will sell 
cheap. THE H. 0. SHEPARD CO., 632 Sherman st., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE CHEAP — One Cottrell, 2-revolution cylinder press, 35 by 52, 

4 big form rollers with vibrators, angle rollers and plate distribution, 
rear delivery (tapeless), has air chambers; this press can be seen in oper- 
ation; 1 R. Hoe & Co. cylinder press, 21 by 23. THE PENNSYLVANIA 
SOAP COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa. 


FOR SALE — Nearly new Lanston Monotype keyboard and casting machine ; 
guaranteed perfect condition; low price; reasonable terms. THE 
OKLAHOMAN, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


FOR SALE — 2-revolution Cottrell, 35 by 52, air springs, 1,600, $450; 

Acme stapler, good condition; stereotyping outfit; 25 fonts wood type 
and dustproof cabinet; 6 10 by 15 steel Peerless chases; assortment poster 
chases; 2 series script, 12 to 36; 25 pounds 11-point italic; series 8 to 
30 Lining Light; 25 pounds each 8, 10, 12 Condensed Gothic (mew); 50 
pounds 12 Typewriter; 50 pounds each 18 and 24 DeVinne; set Rouse 
register hooks; assortment borders, etc.; all in good condition; would 
sell on time or exchange for job press, ruling machine, job chases, or what 
have you? BOX 863, Dowagiac, Mich. 























ENGRAVING METHODS. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etching 

process; nice cuts from prints, drawing, photos are easily and quickly 
made by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process, $1; all 
material costs at any drug store about 75 cents. Write for circulars and 
specimens. THOMAS M. DAY, Box 12, Windfall, Ind. 


MAKE CUTS — Anybody can make multiplate half-tones easily, quickly and 
cheaply. Multiplate and improved process, $2; guaranteed; specimens 
free. M. T. McKINLEY, Winona, Minn. 














HELP WANTED. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR WORK?—File your name with The Inland 

Printer Employment Exchange and it will reach all employers seeking 
help in any department. During the past few months we have received 
calls for the following: Job printers, 7; machine operators, 2; monotype 
men, 2; linotype operators, 5; foremen, 4; all-around man, 1; book- 
binders, 3; stonemen, 3; compositors, 6; half-tone finisher, 1; photo- 
engraver, 1; designer, 1; pressmen, 5; proofreaders, 2; stereotyper, 1; 
manager, 1. Registration fee, $1; name remains on list as long as desired ; 
ay sent on request. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 632 Sherman 
st., Chicago. 








All-around Men. 





JOB PRINTER — Experienced man not over 35 years; for small indus- 
trial plant in country; give full particulars and pay expected. F 275. 


Artists. 


ARTIST WANTED — A good, reliable sober man who can retouch and do 
black-and-white work, also good at lettering. F 327. 


Bookbinders. 


WANTED — Folding-machine operator; steady work and good wages to the 
right man. F 319. 




















GOLD INK—At Last a Success! 





Manufactured by THE CANADIAN BRONZE POWDER WORKS 
Montreal — Toronto — Valleytield. 





66 99 combines perfect working qualities with a brilliant, smooth, finished appearance. We shall be glad 
OROTYP to demonstrate this fact to any interested printer by shipping a one-pound can on approval. Light 
Gold, Deep Gold, Copper and Aluminum — $3.00 per pound. Liberal discounts to jobbers. 


Sele Agent and Distributor 
in the United States: 





JAS, H. FURMAN, 83 Woes eee ten vom 
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Electrotypers. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


PHOTOGRAVURE.: = 





MOLDER WANTED — Owing to growth of business, a 

molder is wanted by The Crowell Publishing Company, Springfield, 
Ohio; position permanent; experienced married man preferred, although 
applications of younger men who have had some molding experience will 
be considered. Address FOREMAN, Electrotype Department, Woman’s 
Home Companion, Springfield, Ohio, giving full particulars of experience 
and references. 


ELECTROTYPE 





Engravers. 





WANTED — Able and experienced engravers for bag work; state experience 


and salary desired. E 328. 





Estimators. 





WANTED — Estimator experienced in figuring the better grade booklet and 
catalogue work involving the use of three or four color process plates ; 

in replying, give present and former connections; also state your quali- 

fications in detail. THE H. W. WEISBRODT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE NEW PHOTOGRAVURE — Get wise to this up-to-date, most profitable 

printing process; rapid photogravure made easy; don’t experiment, 
start right; have helped others, why not you? Address SPECIALIST, Geo 
S. Barlow, 125 Fulton st., New York city, care Frank. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 


DO YOU WANT HELP’ FOR ANY DEPARTMENT? — The Inland Printer 

Employment Exchange has lists of available employees for all depart- 
ments, which will be furnished free upon receipt of stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 632 Sherman st., Chicago. 


All-around Men. 
SITUATION WANTED — By sober, experienced, all-around country printer 


(union); some experience at Linotype. SAM. C. BAKER, Hardins- 
burg, Ky. 














Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 


Compositors. 





COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN — Capable man, with plenty of push, for 

most progressive and best-equipped plant in Milwaukee, whose business 
is constantly increasing ; 
F 356. 


must take between $1,000 and $2,000 interest. 





SUPERINTENDENT WANTED for newspaper plant issuing morning, eve- 


. 
353. 


SITUATION WANTED by a two-thirder, with chance to finish trade. 





SITUATION WANTED by first-class ad. and job printer; union; . East 


preferred. F 341. 





Folder Operator. 





ning and weekly editions; 15 Linotypes; combined comp room 
staff, about 70; average edition, 28 pages; none but a live, responsible, 
experienced man, one capable of taking complete supervision of day and 
night composing-room foremen and the superintendence of the plant, need 
apply; this is a good-sized job and will require a good man, one possessing 
initiative and organizing qualities to fill it to the satisfaction of the adver- 
tiser; location — the Northwest, in a live city of 150,000; applications 
will be treated confidentially and should state salary expected. F 


WANTED — Foreman of composing-room on high-grade catalogue work ; 

foreman must have executive ability and be able to lay out all the work 
in pencil; none but men of the very best talent need apply. THE 
REPU BLICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio. 








Miscellaneous. 





WANTED — Boy who has some knowledge of printing trade to finish up 
in first-class office where he can learn the Linotype. Address THE 
GAZETTE, New Hampton, Iowa. 


Operators and Machinists. 


EMPIRE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 419 First av., New York. 

SPECIAL RATES: 6 weeks, $50; 8 weeks, $65; 12 weeks, $80; 30 
weeks, $150; good machines, expert instructors; hundreds of graduates. 
““We Succeed Because Our Graduates Do.’’ Write for interesting pros- 
pectus. 











WANTED — Experienced Simplex typesetting-machine operators; steady 
work, highest wages, 8-hour shop. M. M. ROTHSCHILD, 711 S. Dear- 
born st., Chicago. 





Salesmen. 





A WELL-KNOWN HOUSE, manufacturing printers’ supplies, wants a real 

sales manager — not merely a salesman who thinks he can succeed in 
such a position, but an experienced director of salesmen who has made a 
success and can get results; no other need apply; he must be a “live 
wire,” with the selling instinct —that is to say, he must be an accom- 
plished salesman himself, have the ability to handle a force of salesmen 
and be able to impart his selling ability and enthusiasm to them; good 
personal character, business reputation, tenacity of purpose and a willing- 
ness to go when and where needed are important essentials, and the man 
who can come up to requirements can have a desirable and permanent 
connection. F 324. 








INSTRUCTION. 


A BEGINNER on the Mergenthaler will find the THALER KEYBOARD 

invaluable; the operator out of practice will find it just the thing he 
needs; exact touch, bell announces finish of line; 22-page instruction book. 
When ordering, state which layout you want— No. 1, without fractions; 
No. 2, two-letter with commercial fractions, two-letter without commercial 
fractions, standard Junior, German. THALER KEYBOARD COMPANY, 505 

‘P” st., N. W., Washington, D. C.; also all agencies Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company. Price, $4. 


BEFORE PURCHASING A LINOTYPE KEYBOARD, send for descriptive 

circular regarding the Eclipse Keyboard, at $3, complete with instruc- 
tion book, copyholeer and diagrams of 12 different keyboard layouts; best 
value on market. ECLIPSE KEYBOARD COMPANY, 117 S. Bonner st., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


E. LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 7 Dix place, Boston, Mass. 
run solely as school; liberal hours, thorough instruction ; 
uates succeed. Write for particulars before deciding. 











Four-machine plant, 
our grad- 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANTED — Schemes and puzzles for circulation builders. 
Fremont, Ohio. 





LOCK BOX E, 








EXPERIENCED OPERATOR on Dexter folding machines seeks better posi- 
tion; capable of taking full charge in large book-publishing house ; 
New York State preferred. F 329. 





Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 





PRINTER, German-American (non-union), wants position as foreman of 
composing-room or general foreman; thoroughly experienced ; commer- 
cial or private plant; city or country; minimum wages, $30 per week. 


CARL GRAEFF, 369 West King st., Winona, Minn. 





PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT — High-grade experience, including costs, 
estimating, sales, efficiency; write me. WILLIS, 1336 West Washington 
blvd., Chicago. 





SUPERINTENDENT — Of up-to-date shop which requires a hustler always 

on the job; am 36, married, absolutely reliable, abreast of the times, 
using judgment as to time required for getting out work; best references. 
H. G. DWINELL, Hamilton, Ohio. 





SUPERINTENDENT of large publishing plant wants similar position ; 
familiar with working details in all departments, including purchasing ; 
location unimportant; evidence of ability upon request. F 355. 





SUPERINTENDENT — Young man, 35, seeks position as superintendent ; 
experienced executive, accustomed to handling large force and big vol- 
ume of business; systematic factory manager, familiar with cost systems 
and cost-system installation; first-class houses only; Philadelphia or New 
York preferred. F 358 





TO NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS —If you are looking for a practical 
superintendent for your pressroom, or pressroom and stereotyping depart- 
ments, would like to correspond with you; 20 years’ experience, thoroughly 
capable; union; can furnish best of references. F 344. 





Lithographers. 





LITHOGRAPHIC ARTIST to go to China; first-class man at stipple and 

pen work; able to do whole jobs alone, say, 12 colors; must be expert 
with Ben Day machine in blending colors with films on intricate designs ; 
good salary right party; state fully experience, age, etc. F 352. 





Operators and Machinists. 





A-1 JOB COMPOSITOR-LINOTYPE MACHINIST — Combination man, Mer- 

genthaler factory graduate, all-around man, experienced make-up, jobber 
and machinist-operator in New York city and Philadelphia offices; fill time 
(if necessary) as competent jobber and ad.-man, book-news make-up; 
desires permanent situation and advancement in growing town; two or 
more linotype plant preferred, long distance, send transportation fare. 
F 284. 





Pressmen. 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN, half-tone and color work, desires to make change; 
good executive; consider Greater New York position only. F 333. 


J. Bh, 37 





PRESSMAN, thorough experience, desires position; $15. Boyd 


av., Jersey City, N. J. 





SITUATION WANTED — A-1 cylinder pressman; 18 years’ experience on 


high-class work; sober and reliable. F 342. 





WANTED — Position as pressman by young married man with 5 years’ 

experience on cylinder and platen presses; sober and reliable, and can 
give good references; Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas or Colorado preferred; non- 
union. F 334. 














MAKE MONE 


after washup or when changing impressions. One-screw ink feed. One-screw roller contact. Will not mark the print. 
Minimizes danger of offset by reason of uniform inking. Can be taken apart in a few seconds, with the fingers, without 
screw-driver or wrench, Will do the work of a long fountain without its disadvantages. It isa producer of RESULTS— 
More Impressions and Better Work. For Chandler & Price, Challenge, and all Gordon Presses. 


Get a descriptive circular from your dealer or send to us. 


by attaching NEW CENTURY FOUNTAINS 
to your jobbers. The perfection of fountains. Will increase 
press output from 3,000 to 5,000 a day on steady runs. No readjusting 


THE WAGNER MFG. CO., Scranton, Pa. 











THE INLAND PRINTER 


Salesmen. 
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Embossers and Engravers— Copper and Steel. 





S\LES MANAGER for a modern, progressive printing and engraving plant ; 

am married, sober, reliable and thoroughly experienced, having worked 
in all branches of the business; been on the sales end for ten years; pre- 
fer New Orleans or the South, but will consider a good proposition else- 
where if the prospects are right. F 287. 


FREUND, WM., & SONS, est. 1865. Steel and copper plate engravers and 
printers, steel-die makers and embossers. Write for samples and esti- 
mates. 16-20 East Randolph st., Chicago. 3-11 





Embossing Composition. 








TYPE. 





SEND US $1 for 
for nice circular 
Winona, Minn. 


just the thing 


a complete set of 26 fancy initial letters ; 
FOUNDRY, 


and booklet work. PEERLESS TYPE 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Bookbinders’ and Printers’ Machinery. 








DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, Pearl River, N. Y. Folding machines, auto- 
matie feeders for presses, folders and ruling machines. 2-12 





Bookbinders’ Supplies. 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 6 by 9 
inches; 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





Embossing Dies. 





EMBOSSING DIES THAT EMBOSS. 
job tested upon completion before leaving the plant. 
ING CO., 126 N. Union st., Chicago, Ill. 


We are specialists in this line. Every 
CHICAGO EMBOSS- 
tf 





YOUNG, WM. 
embossing dies, brass, steel, zinc ; 


R., 121-123 N. Sixth st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Printing and 
first-class workmanship. 5 





Gummed Papers. 





SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Incpd., 157 W. Lake st., Chicago. 


Also paper-box 
makers’ supplies. 1-12 


IDEAL COATED PAPER CO., Brookfield, Mass. Imported and domestic 
guaranteed non-curling gummed papers. 5-12 





Book Dies. 


BRASS BOOK STAMPS and embossing dies of all descriptions. 
EMBOSSING CO., 126 N. Union st., Chicago. 





CHICAGO 
tf 





Calendar Manufacturers. 





LINES of high-embossed calendar amet, 
prices that insure business. CHICAGO 
Chicago, Tl. “ 


HEAVY EMBOSSED bas-relief calendars. America’s classiest line. Black 
and white, three-color and hand-tinted. H. E. SMITH CO., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 12-11 


ARTISTIC 
excelled, with 
126 N. Union st., 


COMPLETE AND 
German make 
EMBOSSING CO., 








Case-making and Embossing. 





SHEPARD, THE H. O., CO., 632 Sherman st., Chicago. Write for esti- 
12 


mates. 1-12 





Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Electric-welded steel 


chases. 7-11 








Chicago Embossing Company. 





Calendar backs, catalogue covers, menu _ tablets, 


EMBOSSERS of quality. 
CHICAGO EMBOSSING CO., 126 N. Union 
tf 


announcement covers, ete. 
st.. Chicago. 





Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 





AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, THE, 116 Nassau st., 
New York; 610 Federal st., Chicago; Mermod-Jaccard bldg., St. Louis, 
Satin-finish plates. 6-11 





Cost Systems and Installations. 





installed to meet every condition in the 
“The Science of Cost Finding.” 
10-11 


COST SYSTEMS designed and 
graphic trades. Write for booklet, 
THE ROBERT S. DENHAM CO., 342 Caxton bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Counters. 





Counters for job presses. Also paper 


HART, R. A., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Printers’ form trucks. 5-12 


joggers, ‘* Giant ’’ Gordon press-brakes. 





Cylinder Presses. 





Monroe st., Chicago. Bab- 
Also rebuilt machines. 
7-11 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, 168 W. 
cock drums, two-revolution and fast new presses. 





Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 





I. F. 


McCAFFERTY CO., nickeltyping and fine half-tone work, 141 East 
25th st., New 3-12 


York. Phone, 5286 Madison square. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 





Manufacturers of printing, stereo- 
Chicago offices, 7 S. Dearborn st., 
11-11 


JIOK, R., & CO., New York and London. 
typing and electrotyping machinery. 





Chicago. 
1-12 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., General Offices, Tribune bldg., 
Eastern Office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for catalogue. - 





oftice and selesrooms, 626 
United Printing Machin- 
2-11 


WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, 
Federal st., Chicago. Eastern representatives: 
ery Company, Boston-New York. 





JONES, SAMUEL, & CO., 
curling Gummed Paper. 


Waverly Park, N. J. 


Our specialty is Non- 
Stocks in every city. 2-12 





Gummed Tape in Rolls and Rapid Sealing Machine. 





New York city. “ Bull- 
Every inch guaran- 
6-11 


JAMES D. McLAURIN & CO., INC., 63 Park Row, 
dog” and “ Blue Ribbon ”’ brands gummed tape. 
teed to stick. 





Ink Manufacturers. 





AMERICAN PRINTING INK CO., 2314-2324 W. Kinzie st., Chicago. 3-12 





Job Presses. 





Golding Jobbers, $200-$600; Em- 
Roll-feed Duplex, Triplex. 8-11 


GOLDING MFG. CO., 
bosser, $300-$400 ; 


Franklin, Mass. 
Pearl, $70-$214 ; 


Machine Work. 
CUMMINGS MACHINE COMPANY, 


given on automatic machinery, 
Up-to-date plant; highest-grade work done 





238 William st., New York. Estimates 

bone-hardening, grinding and jobbing. 

with accuracy and despatch. 
1-12 








Machinery. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. New; rebuilt. 7-11 





Mercantile Agency. 





TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY, General Offices, 160 Broadway, New 
Western Office, 108 S. La Salle st., Chicago. The Trade Agency 
Book, Stationery, Printing and Publishing Trade. 7-11 


THE 
York ; 
of the Paper, 





Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 





SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipments for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 3-12 





Paper Cutters. 





N. Y., manufacturers of automatic- 
2-12 


DEXTER FOLDER CO., Pearl River, 
clamp cutting machines that are powerful, durable and efficient. 





Mass. 
Pearl, 


$130-$200; Power, $240- 
$8-$40. 8-11 


Lever, 
$40-$77; Card, 


GOLDING 
$600; 


MFG. CO., Franklin, 
Auto-clamp, $450-$600 ; 





OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. The Oswego, Brown & 
Carver and Ontario — Cutters exclusively. 4-12 





SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., 631 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago. 7-11 





Photoengravers. 





BLOMGREN BROTHERS & CO., 512 Sherman st., Chicago. Photo, half- 
tone, wood engraving and electrotyping. 11-11 





HENRY 0., 
632 Sherman st., 


SHEPARD, THE 


CO., illustrators, engravers and electrotypers, 
3-color process plates. 


Chicago. 12-11 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies. 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., General Offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. 
Eastern Office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for catalogue. 1-12 





WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, headquarters for photoengra- 
vers’ supplies. Office and salesrooms: 626 Federal st., Chicago. Eastern 
representatives: United Printing Machinery Co., Boston-New York. 2-12 








“Cramain-Gold”—Non-Tarnishing 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CRAMER & MAINZER’ -_ Fuerth, Bavaria 





A tested and proven Metal Leaf—soft, pliable, brilliant, easy 
working, and less than half as expensive as genuine Gold Leaf. 


SOLE AGENT AND DISTRIBUTOR IN THE UNITED STATES 


JAMES H. FURMAN 
186 N.LaSalle Street - - - Chicago, Ill. 





Samples and prices on request 
**Cramain-Gold’’ has been PROVEN successful. 





Remember, 





100 William Street - - - - New York 
Reputable representatives wanted in all principal cities 











3-9 





















Photoengravers’ Screens. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 











Proof Presses for Photoengravers and Printers. 





LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., 
P 


Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, 
2 3-12 





Presses. 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 16th st. and Ashland av., Chicago, 
manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary printing 
machinery. 1-12 


HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. 
typing and electrotyping machinery. 














Manufacturers of printing, stereo- 
Chicago office, 7 S. Dearborn st. 
11-11 


Fisher 
-11 





THOMSON, JOHN, 


PRESS COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York; 
bldg., Chicago ; 10 


factory, Long Island City, New York. 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 





BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 316-318 S. Canal st., Chicago; also 
514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; First av. and Ross st., Pittsburg; 706 
Baltimore av., Kansas City; 52-54 S. Forsythe st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 


135 Michigan st., 


Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex. ; 
609-611 Chest- 


Kentucky av., 
919-921 4th st., So., Minneapolis, Minn. ; 


Milwaukee, Wis. ; 








nut st., Des Moines, Iowa. 3-12 
BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 521 
Cherry st., Philadelphia. 10-11 
BUCKIE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 714 S. Clark st., Chicago; Detroit, 


Mich. ; St. Paul, Minn. ; 


MILWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 372 Milwaukee st., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 1-12 


printers’ "rollers and tablet composit: on. 6-11 














WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. Estab- 
lished 1850. 2-12 
Printers’ Supplies. 

BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, 168-170 W. Monroe st., 


Chicago. 
7-11 








SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., 631 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago. 7-11 









Show Cards. 












Cut-outs that attract attention. 
CHICAGO EMBOSSING CO., 126 N. 
tf 


SHOW CARDS AND COUNTER CARDS. 
High-class in every particular. 
Union st., 


Chicago, Ill. 








Stereotyping Outfits. 





A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $19 and up, produces the 
finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being ruined 
by heat, simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, and costs no 
more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing only $5 with 
materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings 
made on cardboard. ‘* Ready-to-use’? cold matrix sheets, $1. HENRY 
KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York city. 8-11 





Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs, greatest output, most 

complete selection. Dealer in wood type, printing machinery and print- 
ers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. 
Houses — Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, D. C., 
Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Indianapolis, Denver, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco, — 
land, Spokane, Seattle, Vancouver. 8-1 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. 


Superior copper-mixed 
type. -11 





HANSEN, H. C., 
st., Boston; 


TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 — 
43 Centre st. and 15 Elm st., New York. 





INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, Standard Line type and printers’ —. 
Louis, New York and Chicago. 








Repairing 


Printers’and Lithographers’ 
Machinery 


quality of temper. 
cately. 


Erecting and Overhauling all 


PRESSMEN’S 
OVERLAY KNIFE 


This knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
It will be found to hold a keen 
edge and to be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
In all respects it is of superior manufac- 
ture. The blade runs the entire length of the 
handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As 
the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 


A SULLIVAN PRESS 


will increase the 
income from 
your waste 
paper, by pack- 
ing it in neat, 
tight bales for 
storage or ship- 
ment. Circular 64-F 





over the country 


PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS 


SULLIVAN 





The B. & A. Machine Works 


317-319 South Clinton Street, CHICAGO 
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THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
1729 Tribune Building, New York 


GUARANTEES LINOTYPERS 
V4 LOWER TABULAR COST/25 


MACHINERY 
COMPANY 
122 South Michigan Avenue, 








CHICAGO 

















Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


$1.20 per doz. with extra tongues. 








Your Job Press Slow 


Without The Megill Gauges ! 


Ask for booklet about our Gauge that automatically sets the sheet 
to perfect register after the human hand has done all it can. 


E. L. MEGILL, Manufacturer 
60 Duane Street, New York 


No glue—No sticky fingers—Clean work—Hurry work — Best work 


VISE GRIP 





Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


$1.25 set of 3 with extra tongues. 























The HUMAN FIGURE 


world’s masters. 


r. Vand erpoel’s 








By J. i. VANDERPOEL 





The HUMAN FIGURE 


Drawing and Construction by John H. Vanderpoel 


Mr. John H. Vanderpoel has been for nearly thirty y yore one of the most distinguished teachers of 
drawing in America ; himself a consummate draftsman, 
so that the list of famous American artists contains a large percentage of those who have been his pupils. 
His + pat be is the drawing and construction of the human figure, and in this he stands high among the 
His knowledge of the nude, and the clear, systematic manner in whic 
expression, is ere in modern art instruction. 
new book is a full and concise exposition of his system. The text is a thorough 
siealipale of the human figure from the artist’s char a feature b 
trated with 54 full-page plates—all of them master 
330 marginal sketches, none of which have ever en published, showing parts of the body in various 
positions and actions. Altogether it is the most complete illustrated work on the subject now extant. To 
the student and the working artist, as well as to the general public which may use such a book for refer- 
ence, the publication of Mr. ‘Vanderpoel’ s life-work is of the utmost importance. 
Mechanically the book is a beautiful one, finely printed on heavy paper, solidly t bound in an artistic 
manner, and designed to be as convenient for reference as possible. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 






e has instructed thousands of men and women, 
he gives it 


feature and as a whole. It is illus- 


drawings of the greatest value to the student—and 


Price, $2.00 Net. 


1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 







































wow CRAMER'S NEW == 
Process Dry-Plates and 
F ilters “Direct” Three-color Work 














Not an experiment but an accomplished fact. 

Thoroughly tested in practical work before being advertised. 

Full details in our new booklet ‘‘ DRY-PLATES AND COLOR- 
FILTERS FOR TRICHROMATIC WORK,”’ containing 
more complete practical information than any other book yet 
published. This booklet sent free to photoengravers on request. 


G. CRAMER DRY-PLATE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 











AS PRINTERS’ ADS Do bring orders—hun- 


dreds of printers are proving this with my service of 
3-color cuts and wording. Easy to print 
inanyshop. 12th year. Samples Free. 
CHAS. L.STILES, COLUMBUS, O. 








PRINTERS — You can not afford to purchase new or rebuilt Printers’ 
Machinery, exchange or sell your old without consulting us. 


DRISCOLL & FLETCHER Printers Hichinety Works, 




















2, PRESS CONTROLLERS 
» MONITOR “"9isre4 
Fills All Requirements of Most Exacting Printers. 


a MONITOR CONTROLLER COMPANY 
* 106 South Gay Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 








THE GOVERNMENT STANDARD 
KEYBOARD PAPE with Round 


Perforations 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mecuanic FALts, MAINB 


The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


G, Exclusive manufacturers of the Famous Swan 
Linen paper for high-class Stationery and ‘‘Swans- 
down” Enamel Paper. Gives any book a finished 
look. Write for dummies. Prompt shipments. 
“Swan Delights Whoever Writes.” 


“Roughing” for the Trade 


We have 

MACHINE, and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of an 
character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All wor 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street CHICAGO 





























“A Carbon Scratch” 


Did the thought of Carbon Paper ever make you scratch your head with that puzzling 
look when an intelligent customer wanted to make clear, clean duplicate copies ? 
Just let us do the worrying for you; that is what we are here for. We did all that in 
the past twenty years. The carbon condition is down to a perfect basis, provided you 
tie up with a house that knows what you want. We will make demonstrative tests, 
submit samples with an intelligent price-list, if you will only ask for them. 


WHITFIELD CARBON PAPER WORKS 


Broadway, New York 














SUMMER ROLLERS 


TS AVANI GIBB HER OWUERNCO 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
and make sollee perfect rollers by the best 
formulas, 


Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
address in writing or shipping. 


WE MAKE 
THE BEST 
THAT CAN 
BE MADE 








Paper Testing 


We have facilities for making chemical, microscopical and 
physical tests of paper promptly and at reasonable prices. 
We can be of service to the purchaser by showing him 
whether he is getting what he has specified. 

We can be of service to the manufacturer in disputes where 
the report of a third party is likely to be more effective. 








Electrical Testing Laboratories 
80th Street and East End Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 





Send for our Booklet No. 1 on the subject of Paper Testing. 














RUBBER STAMPS 


AND SUPPLIES 
FOR THE TRADE 


YOUR customers will appreciate our prompt service. 








Send for ‘‘ Illustrated Catalogue and Trade Discounts” 


The Barton Mfg. Co., 335 Broadway, N. Y. 











Tympan Gauge Square 


FOR QUICKLY AND ACCURATELY PLACING 
THE GAUGE PINS ON A PLATEN PRESS. 


Made of transparent celluloid, ruled in picas. Size, 
3% x 8% inches. 

By placing the square over the impression of the job on 
the tympan in the proper position, and marking with a pen- 
cil along the left and lower edges, the gauges can be placed 
correctly at once. Will save its cost in one day’s use. 


Twenty-five cents, postpaid to any address. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN STREET - - - + CHICAGO 














Wire Loop 


Is the cheapest and best device for 
‘Stringing’? Catalogues, Directories, 
Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 
Look Better and Won’t Break or Wear Out! 
a Let us send sample and quote you 
a DN prices. 
ENC WIRE LOOP MFG. CO. 
NEES (Successors to Universal Wire Loop Co.) 
SERS 75 Shelby Street 
DETROIT = = = = MICHIGAN 


PATENTED 
This cut illustrates one 
of the various sizes of 
hangers for books % to 
2 inches in thickness. 
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FOR PRINTERS 








COPPER AND ZINC PLATES 


MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 


FOR PHOTO;-ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & CopPpeER PLaTe Co. 


116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 

















Saved 
$500.00 


That’s what you 
will say this time 
next year if you 
install one of our 


Economy 
Steel 
Tiering 
Machines 


in your 
warehouse. 


Economy Engineering Co. 
415 S. Washtenaw Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Parsons Trading Co., New York City 
Sole Foreign Agents 


We cater to the Printing Trade 
in making the most up-to-date 


line of 
Pencil and Pen 
Carbons 


for any Carbon Copy work. 


Also all Supplies for Printing Form Letters. 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 


MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 








METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time. 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 5 Beekman St. 
Chicago New York 

















Linsol Colors 


FOR TONING PRINTING INKS 
Do not retard the drying 


Black and Colored Bases 
Colors for Offset Inks 














WILLIAMS BROS. & CO. 


Hounslow, England 








Control Your Press 
bya Single Push-button 


You can locate a General Electric Motor and 
Controller out of the way under the press and 
still obtain complete control from a number 
of points by means of push-button stations 
placed wherever desired. ‘This saves time 
and paper and makes press-running safer. 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION. 


General Electric Company 


Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 


Principal Office: Schenectady, N. Y. 




















Polished Copper 


for Half-tone and Color Processes 


Polished Zinc 


for Line Etching, Half-tone and 
Ben Day Processes 








Chemicals, Supplies 
and Equipment 
for the Shop, Gallery and Artroom 


National Steel and 
Copper Plate Co. 


OFFICES AND STOCKROOMS 
704-6 Pontiac Bldg., 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
1235 Tribune Bldg., City Hall Square, New York 
214 Chestnut St. : +: : St. Louis, Mo. 
FACTORIES 


1133-1143 West Lake Street 
220-224 Taaffe Place : 





Chicago, III. 
Brooklyn, New York 














—— 


OUR NEW IMPROVED 


Sharing Films 


Are Guaranteed to Remain Transparent, 


are Deep and Do Not Smudge. 
Write for Catalogue 


The American Shading Machine Co. 
164-168 Rano St., BuFFaLo, N.Y., U.S.A. 














CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 


940-941 OLD SOUTH BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ECLIPSE (PN). 
DIAMOND. ACME. 








ELF. 
B.B.B. 
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FULTON ST., 
New York GITy. 


U.S.A. 











To Get the Unique Result of Cameo 


you must use Cameo Paper. 

The soft, velvety surface of Cameo makes possible the richest effects known in half-tone printing. Not only does it 
give half-tones the depth and strength usually associated with photogravures, but it dignifies type and adds to the entire 
page that unusual attractive quality which has come to be known as the “ Cameo Result.” 


CAMEO 
PAPER 


White or Sepia 


If you want to get the very best results with Cameo, note these few suggestions: 

Use deeply etched half-tone plates, about 150 screen is best. Make your overlay on slightly thicker paper than for 
regular coated. Build up an even grading from high lights to solids. Ink should be of fairly heavy body, one which 
will not run too freely, and a greater amount of ordinary cut ink must be carried than for glossy papers. The richest 
effect that can be obtained from one printing comes from the use of double-tone ink on Cameo Plate. Of this ink less is 
required than for glossy paper. There is no trouble from “picking.” Impression should be fairly heavy, but only such 
as will insure unbroken screen and even contact. 

CAMEO is the best stock for all half-tones except those intended to show polished and mechanical subjects in 
microscopic detail. 

Use Cameo paper according to these instructions and every half-tone job you run will bring you prestige. 


Send for Sample-book. 


S. D. WARREN & CO.., 160 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the Best in Staple Lines of Coated and Uncoated Book Papers. 











THERE IS MONEY TO BE SAVED 


By the printer in the installation of devices that promote comfort and convenience of their employees. The instant you heed 
the comfort of an employee — just that moment you increase his efficiency. Equip your plant with devices of comfort and necessity 
and watch increased interest and increased output. 


Economic Model aR yy The Montgomery 
E Cylinder | : Press Feeder’s 


Roller Holder . | ae Seat 


This automatic rol- ae oly 
ler-holder is the most é If Se Som r of a Job 
tere alters now . an yo pre on a a 
convenien sto bs realize the comfort to 
manufactured. Requires be derived from the use 
practically no _ space s of our removable and 
except that which pro- adjustable feeders seat, 
jects from wall; al- Z he would investigate 
ways out of the way i - ‘ and be the user of one 
eae gal Nead Poss \ every day. It is made 
an y ” > adjustable to any rea- 
washing purposes. It , sonable height, the 
is made up of a base aa ‘ "ee =€6Se at. 6 support being 
and wall bracket, hav- : made so as to fit into 
ing an_ automatic a metal socket in the 
7 i ; ; floor. and can be 
spring lock for each : ¥ ‘ pals : 
ty a a eee oF ee ; ss easily removed while 
veniam. 5 making ready or from 
this holder rollers can 4 ene press to another, 
be put in a_ very * It is made of the very 
limited space. Is made best tested steel and 
to be placed against H paler gg A eee 
pos iy ‘ j # ” decorated, 3 1e 
— sy ga } P resiliency sea in this 
s: . y seat supplies rest to 
rollers. Is now used the user, thereby pro- 
extensively by printers, ae 6=06moting good health 
who _ pronounce the and _ efficiency. bs 
automatic roller-holder “ ory — a ps 
the most practical and J printer ought to be 
serviceable holder on without this equip- 
to-day’s market. ment. 














IF INTERESTED — SEND FOR PARTICULARS ABOUT THE HAMILTON PLATEN PRESS BRAKE. 
WE WANT LIVE, HUSTLING AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. WE OFFER SPLENDID TERRITORIES AND GOOD PROFITS. 


MONTGOMERY BROTHERS COMPANY, St. Paul, Minnesota 
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A RUN FOR. 
YOUR MONEY 








GET OUT YOUR BUSINESS STATIONERY NOW AND WRITE: 


“HERRICK,—Here’s a quarter for the 4 HERRICK 
CUT BOOKS showing 400 good one and two color 
cuts for my blotters, folders, mailing cards, etc. If I 
don’t like the books you’re to send back my quarter.” 
ISN'T THAT FAIR? 
Then send on your 25c.; you can take it off the first $3.50 order. 
The books will give you a lot of valuable advertising ideas. 


THE HERRICK PRESS, 626 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
WE MAKE DRAWINGS OF ALL KINDS. WRITE US. 











Know Your Exact Costs 


An indisputable record of production and labor is furnished 


DURANT COUNTERS 
ACCURATE, POSITIVE, UNFAILING 


Record only actual impressions of press. Ask any printer’s supply house or write 
us for details. 


The W. N. DURANT CO., 528 Market St., Milwaukee, Wis 








Solid Gold Matrix 
Stick-pt: 
Machinists and Operators who have pride 
in their calling are buying and wearing it. 
Employers can make no more suitable or 
pleasing present to their employees. 


Sent postpaid THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 


ipt of . 
i onto - 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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3% x 8% inches 






































Made of transparent celluloid, ruled in picas. 
By placing the square over the impression of the 
job on the tympan in the proper position, and 
marking with a pencil along the left and lower 
edges, the gauges can be placed correctly at once. 
Will save its cost in one day’s use. 
Twenty-five cents, postpaid to any address. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 











Read by British and Colonial Printers the World over. 


Che British Printer 


Every issue contains information on trade matters by specialists. 
Reproductions in colors and monochrome showing modern 
methods of illustrating. All about New Machinery and Appli- 
ances. ‘Trade notes form reliable guides to printers and allied 
traders. Specimens of jobwork form original designs for 
**lifting.”’ 
PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 

$2 per Annum, post free. Specimen Copy sent on receipt of 35 Cents. 





PUBLISHED BY 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & CO., Ltd. 
LEICESTER and LONDON 





Write Dept. H. 


IT’S A SURPRISE TO EVERYBODY 


“After using this outfit for some little time in cleaning and polishing our half-tone 
cuts, we feel fully convinced that we have at last found something of material ben- 
efit to the half-tone printer. The difference in the printing of half-tone before and 
after cleaning it with this method is so marked thatit isa surprise toeverybody who 
sees it..""— Extract from letter of Merchants Publishing Co., Kal. » Mich. 











A Modern Monthly— 
All About PAPER 














PADDING 


is so simple a job there is hardly any excuse for 
failing to get satisfactory results. 
There are never any failures when 


R.R.B. PADDING GLUE 


is used. 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


83 Gold Street 33 New York 





HE PAPER DEALER 
gives the wanted information 
on the general and technical sub- 


ject of Paper 


It will enable the printer to keep 
posted on paper, to buy advanta- 
geously, and to save money on his 
===" paper purchases. No dollar could 
be spent more profitably for a year’s reading. 
Printed on enamel book paper. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Includes 1911 and 1912 at the very special rate of 
$1.50 instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity 
worth while. Proves an investment, not an expense 
to printers. 

















Ghe PAPER DEALER 





164 WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 
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J. FRANK JOHNSON, Battle Creek, Mich. 

















THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
PRINTING PRESS 








THE HODGMAN 


Let us tell you about the new Hodgman Press that every purchaser claims gives 
more speed, makes less noise, is more rigid, and gives better satisfaction than any 
printing press they ever used. We can give you references from the best and largest 
institutions in the trade. The bed motion of the Hodgman is something new. It 
is the most powerful and will last a lifetime. It does away with the shoe and prac- 
tically makes the spring useless. There is neither vibration nor jar in the reverse. 
The bed is only 34 inches from the floor, all sizes, and makes it easy to put on the 
heavy forms, The machine is so well built and is giving such fine satisfaction it 
will surely be worth your time to examine it and convince yourself before you purchase 
one of the old style, shoe-reversing, noisy machines. The Hodgman is a new but 
well-tried improvement: it will interest you; see it. 











VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


17 to 23 Rose St. and 135 William St., New York. 
FACTORY —TAUNTON, Mass. 


AGENT, ENGLAND, WESTERN OFFICE, 343 S. Dearborn Street, 


P. LAWRENCE PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Ltd. H. W. THORNTON, Manager, 
57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, Harrison 801. CHICAGO 
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Especially Designed and 
Built for the Purpose 


The exacting service required of a Motor by the Printers 
calls for the PEERLESS. 


Ask the priiiter who uses the Peerless— he knows, and 
his recommendation will save you many speculative dollars. 
It is built for full-day, Every-day Service and gives it. 
Motors made for all Printing Machinery. 


On ANY POWER PROBLEM write: 


The Peerless Electric Co. 


Factory and General Office: Warren, Ohio 
Sales Agencies: 
CHICAGO, 528 McCormick Bldg. NEW YORK, 43 West 27th Street 
And All Principal Cities 


Machine 


12-inch Arm — Stitching 
point 36 or 44 inches from 
the floor. 


20-inch Arm — Stitching 
point 36 or 44 inches from 
the floor. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The J. L. Morrison 
Company 
534 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
London 


New York Toronto 


“Perfection’’ Stitchers 
for all purposes 

















What Constitutes a Thoroughly Satisfac- 
tory Addressing Machine P 


If you are interested, let us send you our handsome 
illustrated catalogue, which tells all the new and good 
points, and what constitutes an addressing machine worth 


owning. 
A Few Good Features 


The prominent addressing machines have all used either 
metal cards or metal or rubber type in some form from 
which to print their addresses. 

These metal cards and metal plates have in recent years 
been adapted to be filed in card trays, and for this purpose 
special cards have been attached and the printing plate made 
as readable as possible, for the purpose of combining card- 
index features with the addressing-machine system. 

The Elliott Company, of Boston, now make a fiber card 
in colors, arranged with tabs for index purposes, size 4)4 in. 
long by 2 in. wide and about 1-16 in. thick. 

They are filed 250 in a tray, and this tray is indexed, 
arranged, handled and referred to for index purposes. 

When concerns who use this fiber card as an index card 
wish to print addresses, they slide a tray of cards into the 
Elliott Addressing Machine and by means of a foot lever or an 
electric motor print addresses on their envelopes, statements, 
office forms, etc., at the rate of sixty addresses per minute. 


The machine automatically inks itself, changes addresses at each impression. 
These fiber cards are so inexpensive that when an address is changed it is not worth while to save the card, 


and therefore a new card is used for corrected address. 
The Elliott Company are now running a singie automatic machine in their factory turning out 50,000 of 


these cards each day, and are selling these cards to their customers at the list price of $.004 each. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE COMPANY 


We Have Offices All Over the World 


101 Purchase Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Did You Ever Notice This? 


That ninety-nine out of a hundred 
business men lay an envelope face 
down when using a letter opener? 





~ YOU AUTO LET 





ee = pila. a Why not take advantage of this 
he (OO NI ‘ fact by getting your customers to 
\// -SRELIVER YOUR GOODS use envelopes printed on the back 


Illustration of “*Sure-Stick’’? 634 in.Envelope With Advertising Back as well as on the front P 











| This increases the advertising value 
of the envelope. You can get more 
for the envelope, while by our 
; method the printing costs you less. 
We show you how to print the 

ree ~ | envelope and the letterheads on 
DELIVER YOUR GOODS \) the same sheet of paper, at the 
i nea game time. 


YOU AUTO LET. 











Illustration of '*Sure-Stick"’ 742 in,’ Envelope with Advertising Back 


The Western States Method can be Economi- 
cally Used on Even a Small 5,000 Order 


We get one 84x11 letterhead and a 6% envelope on a 11x17 sheet. Or one 
7% x 10% “Two-fold” letterhead and a 714 envelope on a 11x17 sheet. This can 
be done on a Gordon, Small Offset or Autopress. This enables any printer to 
furnish letterheads and envelopes to match in any color or grade of paper stock. 


Write today for layout and samples showing 
how our Method works. 








WESTERN STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF “SURE-STICK ENVELOPES” FOR PRINTERS AND LITHOGRAPHERS 
311-313 East Water Street MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Positively not Identified with any Combination or Jobber—THIS IS THE TRUTH 
































vou NEED onz 


NO PRINTING PLANT COMPLETE WITHOUT 
A BALING PRESS 


G, Every printer knows the value of a Baling Press, but many have not 
installed one, possibly imagining the price of a steel-constructed machine 
somewhat high. We build an all steel, powerful and rapid Baler at a 
price practically no higher than the wooden press. ‘They will decrease 
your fire risk and earn money for you. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


290 Oregon Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 




















lis 


Printovs” Bias peed Run Advertisements 
— That Stand Out 


Expert Advice in Book Form These are the advertisements that grip the reader’s 








attention—that we — “i to you = few 

: extra cents invested in the best printing plates. 
We will send at your request For you can’t make good eo - aie 

a copyrighted reference book the cheaper grades of plates—they either print up 

giving the proper style, size gray or are blurry and hard to read. 

and kind of motor to install 

for any standard press. 


These data have been com- 0 
piled as the result of 21 years’ 
experience in installing motors 


68, 4 99 
for printing-press work. 1 nt up 
If in need of motors, men- k 
tion your requirements to us— As any 


the recognized experts on press 


equipment. It costs no more advertiser 


and your equipment will then We absolutely guarantee that every one of our Kiln-Dried 


1 Cherry Base and Interchangeable Top 
be right. will print clear and sharp in any ecole" 
or newspaper. Let us tell you about our 


¢ 





advertising plate service—how we can handle 60,000 column 


The Triumph Electric Co inches of plate matter daily. 


BRANCH sorpesipetin viene CITIES Advertisers’ Electrotyping Co. 
. 501 to 509 Plymouth Place Chicago, II. 


























Why Not Have the Latest? 


A satisfactory ruling machine means that its mechanical 
principle and construction must be correct and embody all 
the up-to-the-minute improvements—such features stand for 
durability, accuracy, economy and convenience. One of the 

4 main features—the slack of cloth always at bottom, making 
. top perfectly tight. Any user of Piper ruling machine can 
a [- add this improvement at little cost. 
aa, a. These machines are guaranteed to 
a - do perfect work 
Manufactured since 1863, but with improvements 
since 1910 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


F. E. AND B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 




















NIAGARA STANDARD 


COVERS 


Utility-Accord 
Sultan 
Overlade 
Royal Melton 
Taffeta 
Homespun 
Queen 

Italia 
Defender 
Camels’ Hair 


In a wide variety of fabrics, colors 
and weights, providing the ideal 


cover for every use. 

















The NIAGARA COVERS 


Ne matter what your needs— 
whether you require strong, 
heavy covers, or light weight 
booklet papers, the Niagara Line 
contains the most effective, most 
serviceable and most economi- 
cal cover-papers you can buy. 


HOMESPUN LINE 


Sime papers are made of 
all rag stock, and will not 
break nor tear like ordinary 
papers. They are used for a wide 
range of work— for booklets and 
folders, for photo mounts and 
for lining and facing purposes. 
In six colors and two weights— 


20x25-50 Ibs. and 20x25-30 Ibs. 


Write for Sample-book of this line 


NIAGARA SPECIALTY 
PAPERS 


| you are working on a book- 

let or catalog for a particular 
customer, ask your jobber about 
Niagara Standard Covers, or tell 
us your special requirements and 
we will send you helpful sugges- 
tions from our file on specialty 
papers. 




















The first Mill to particularize in the production of Cover and Specialty Papers — the largest, best equipped, 


and only Mill exclusively devoted to this branch of Paper Making. 
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SR DESIGNERS ENGRAVERS SF 
ELECTROTYPERS 


SUCCESSOR 


TO 
THE INLAND-WALTON ENGRAVING CO. cy 
fl NEW NUMBER. 632 SHERMAN ST. A 
NA CHICAGO \_Y 


ILL. 


























If You Have Never Used 


JAENECKE’S 
PRINTING INKS 


you have never realized ink satisfaction. 

It destroys worry and all ink troubles. 

If not a user of our inks, then you are 

missing an opportunity of obtaining a 

high standard ink. Best get wise and 
investigate. 


HAVE YOU OUR SPECIMEN BOOK? 


It will interest you. Write for it. 


ST. LOUIS 
DETROIT 
PITTSBURG 


NEW YORK | 
PHILADELPHIA 


Main Office .and Works—NEWARK, N. J. 


THE JAENECKE PRINTING INK CO. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: New Number, 531 S. Dearborn Street 
Old Number, 351 Dearborn Street 


























Cut shows one of our Perfecting Bed and Platen Presses with Sheet Delivery. 





if AUTOMATIC 
+ PRESSES 22 


for producing finished products in ONE operation 


¢7—_ WE ALSO MANUFACTURE —————_,, 
SLITTERS—For All Classes of Roll Products 

TOILET ROLL PAPER MACHINERY—Hard or Soft Rolls 
SPECIAL PRESSES—Designed and Built to Order 


MEISE PRESS & MFG. CO. 








HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








“HOOLE” 
7 : Paging 
a poveD VY | and 


aie JON” ® 
Cogent Numbering 


oa 7 . : 
1S THE saasieae ‘a he oi Machine 


FASTEST 
SIMPLEST AND 
LIGHTEST RUNNING 
MACHINE OF ITS 
KIND ON THE 
MARKET 





Manufacturers of 


End Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds. 











OFFICE, 944-948 Dorchester Avenue 
Roberts Numbering Machine Co. 


BOSTON : : : MASS. 
Successor to The Bates Machine Co. 
696-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SSS. EPs. FOR GENERAL 


JOB WORK 


ABSOLUTELY 
ACCURATE 





GUARANTEED 








SIDE PLATES 
WITHOUT SCREWS 








ALWAYS IN STOCK 


12345 


Size 1442x1546 inches 


ROBERTS’ MACHINES 
UNEQUALLED RESULTS — MAXIMUM ECONOMY 








FIVE-FIGURE WHEELS 


View Showing Parts Detached 
for Cleaning 


NO SCREWS 








To Number Either Forward 
or Backward 











ee CARDS—INVITATIONS AND FOLDERS 


We can supply you with a complete line of steel die Embossed Emblematic Cards, etc. Any combination of emblems, from 
the Blue Lodge to the Shrine in the Masonic orders, also of various other Lodges, stamped i in a rich gold and illuminated in the 


correct colors. 


COMMENCEMENT PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS 


Our largest and most complete line oo COMMENCEMENT SAMPLES is now ready. If you have not sent for it 
DO IT NOV;; it will assist you in securing the order from your local schools. 


Makers of Embossed Commercial Stationery, Wedding 
Invitations, Announcements, Business and Visiting Cards, 
Fancy Stationery, Menu and Party Cards, Dance Programs. 


A. STAUDER & CO., Trade Engravers and Stationers 


231 N. Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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This Crimping Attachment 


has caused more profound satisfaction among the users 


of our NATIONAL PERFORATING MACHINE than 
we ever imagined. 


Not only users, but those high in mechanical authority, 
pronounce our CRIMPING ATTACHMENT the one 
“Crimper that really crimps, and stays crimped.” 





THE NATIONAL PERFORATING MACHINE 


is a true type of mechanical perfection. Its principle is 
practical and its construction absolutely dependable. The 
character of its work from its several invaluable attach- 
ments can not be duplicated; its perforation is clear, posi- 
tive, smooth, no burr or ragged edges. 

If you are about ready to buy a new machine, you owe 
it to yourself as an economical and permanent investment 
to first investigate our claims. 

Let us demonstrate the class of work produced 
by the NATIONAL—the most convincing evidence. 
Suppose you write us to-day for catalogue, prices, etc., 
and get busy now, “thinking of the future.” 





National Printing Machinery Co., 
Athol, Mass. , 
































A Distinctive Catalog 


is the one certain method of reaching the right pa 
catalog goes out in the mails cheaply bound it 
reception. “[herefore— 


CORDOVA SUPER COVER 


meets a cold 


= CERO FBR 


Insures the desired lasting service and protection to catalogs, 
booklets, or large directories. Samples will prove our quality claims. Why not look them over? 


Detroit Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co. — :: $2 Detroit, Michigan 


Makers of Papers of Strength 











Headquarters for Photo-Engravers’ Supplies 





Williams-Lloyd Machinery Co. 


626 Federal Street, CHICAGO 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of 


“Oxford Ledger” 


An extraordinary value at 





Electrotyping, Stereotyping and 814 cents per Ib. 
Photo - Engraving 
Machinery Send for Samples 


We make a specialty of installing complete outfits. Estimates 
and specifications furnished on request. Send for Catalogue. 
EASTERN REPRESENTATYVE OOOO 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


246 Summer Street, BoSTON 12 Spruce Street, NEw YORK 








Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


514 to 522 Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 



























To the Printers’ Supply Houses 
of the United States: 


G, If you are selling directly or indirectly to the printers of 






Canada you can make the advertising columns of Printer and 
Publisher a powerful adjunct to your present selling plants. 
Printer and Publisher is essentially a master printers’ paper — it 
reaches every month the buying heads of 809% of the printing 
and publishing plants of Canada. 


@, Will you allow our advertising manager to prove by what it 
has done for other United States supply houses that advertising 


in Printer and Publisher will 


be a profitable investment for you? 


He can do it and gladly will if you will ask him to do so in 


a. letter addressed to 


The Printer and Publisher of Canada 


143-149 University Avenue, Toronto, Canada 


































ATTENTION 


is what you want as an advertiser 
when your catalog or announce- 
ment reaches your customer. 
Without attention your entire 
investment in printing is lost. 


You can now obtain Imported 
Cover Papers in such attractive 
colors and interesting textures 
that they at once have the high- 
est ATTENTION value. The 
use of these covers will add 
greatly to the efficiency of your 
advertising. 


Write for particulars 
about Imported Covers and other 
novelties in papers 


O. M. STEINMAN, Importer 


96 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 












































We Are Taking Your 


Customers 


because you don’t care for all of their business. You prefer to 
have them send their money to us instead of paying it to you. 
That suits us all right, but we would rather you would supply all 
your customers’ needs, because you would soon supply all your 
customers. 







Appearance of Our Neat 
Cards in Case 


OTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 


©.K.HARRIS FISHER BUILDING 
GALES AGENT CHICAGO 





Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


and that would very considerably enlarge your business as well as 


ours. We would mutually profit. You may refuse to believe it, 
but the best customers will have our cards. Nothing else will 
answer. They are using them and will continue to use them, 
whether you believe it or not. It is a matter of business with 
them, and with us, and it will be with you if you will investigate. 
The time for investigation is now. These cards are absolutely 
unique in card manufacture; carried in book form in a genuine 
seal leather case, they are detached one by one as used, and all 
edges are smooth. Prove it to yourself. Send for tab and prices, 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers 
52-54 East Adams Street Chicago 








Stop The Leakage! 


Let each press show its earning power. 
Don’t guess at its output when you 
can be assured of an accurate count— 
meaning a saving of time and money. 


GET A 


Redington Counter 


Model D for Gordon Presses 
Model A for Cylinder Presses 


PRICE $5, U. S. A. 











Address your dealer or write direct 


F.B.REDINGTON CO. 
CHICAGO 

















, 8. H. Horgan 


oe IS SELLING 


onen] For the American Agents 


Axel Holmstrom 


ETCHING 
MACHINES 


“The greatest improve- 
ment that has come 
into the photo-engraving business since the intro- 
duction of half-tones.”’ 


Ask him or write him about it at The Inland Printer Office, 
Chicago, or Room 1729, Tribune Bldg., New York. 
































































































USERS of POTTER PROOF PRESSES 






Will Agree With the Following: 


Salem, Oregon, April 7, 1911. 
Gentlemen : 

The Potter Proof Press purchased of you some 
weeks ago has added to the output of my shop the 
equal of a jobber, in that it enables me to submit press 
proofs to customers, without holding up my presses a 
half hour to a half day while they are trying to ‘‘find 
something to change.’’ 

I find the register perfect and easy to get on letter- 
heads and other small work. 

My customers can not tell a proof taken on this 
press from one taken on a jobber with a half-hour’s 
make-ready. 

It enables me to submit page proofs of bookwork 
that can be read, without holding up a cylinder press a 
half day, 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) N. D. ELLIOTT 

If you would like to experience the 
same results in your own shop, let us 
ship you a Potter Proof Press to-day. 
Circulars and proofs free on request. 


SOLE OWNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


A. F. WANNER & CO. 


Sold by all Responsible Dealers 520 South Dearborn St., Chicago 



























The Miller Saw-Trimmer 


A Standardizing Machine for the Printer 








WSF~- With or without Router and Jig-Saw Attachment. 
WE~ Easy to operate. Easy to buy. Easy to pay for. 
WER Fully equipped, ready to run, 30 days’ free trial. 
WEE Freight paid anywhere in U. S. A. 

YEE~ Write for new illustrated price-list. 





e a 815 East Superior St., ‘ \ 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Co., arya, micmican = (& omer Sag pormaree any 


ents and pending applications. 








Bookbinders and Printers | LRIGHMOND sits MOTORS 
CONSTANT & 


will be interested to know of our rapid mail order service VARIABLE 
and our ability to supply them with the highest grade of SPEED f | 
the following specials: \ MOTORS aed 


1 SEND TO NEAREST 
XXD Gold Leaf, Long Edge, Stamping Ledger pty ad i 


Dark Usual, Dark Pale, Aluminum Leaf, and TINS OR OTHER IN- 
Composition Leaf FORMATION. 

2 ° «,e * 91120 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Gold and aluminum leaf sold in any quantities from one 145 Chambers St., NEW YORK CITY 


book up. Large facilities for smelting gold waste, rubber, is Federal Street, ag tM MASS. . 
oe ae Tam far Calan 1011 Chestnut St., Room 625, PHILA. PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


JULIUS HESS COMPANY [Che Richmons Electric Company 


1411-1427 Greenwood Terrace Chicago, IIl. 
RICHMOND, VA. 























These Time-Savers 


will do for you what they have done for others. Chiefly— 
they place the printer of ambition in position to do things, 
whereas with He application of his old methods he can 
not with safety estimate time or cost of production in the 
composing department. 


The Rouse Unit System 


of bases and register hooks insures composing-room and 
pressroom efficiency, which means increased output on a 
standard basis of cost. 





Watch Out for Imitations. Buy the Genuine and Enjoy the Full Realization of 
What Constitutes a Real Unit System 





SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE— MADE ONLY BY 


H. B. ROUSE & CO., CHICAGO 


2214-2216 WARD STREET 
‘‘THE REGISTER HOOK PEOPLE” 




















This Composing Stick 





will do more toward keeping 
down the cost of production 
than any other Stick on the 
market. Why? Because its im- 
provements over the old facili- 
tate the Composition, encourage 
speed and efficiency. 







“Tools of Quality for Particular Printers” 


Before you buy —just drop us 
a card for Catalog and some 
interesting testimonials. 


MADE IN ALL POPULAR SIZES. 





FOR SALE BY SUPPLY HOUSES GENERALLY 





The Star Tool Mfg. Company 


17 West Washington Street 


Springfield, Ohio 




















There Is But One 
Process 


—that process, the ability to execute 
quick and satisfactory Electrotyping. 


Our entire plant is fully equipped 
with new and modern 
machinery 
and it goes without saying that our facilities, in 
the hands of expert workmen, enable us to handle 
your work with absolute satisfaction. ’Phone 
Franklin 2264. We will call for your business. 


American Electrotype Co. 
24-30 South Clinton St. 
Chicago 












































This New Engraving 
Machine 


should appeal to 
progressive en- 
gravers, stationers 
and printers, 
because of its me- 
chanical perfec- 
tion and _ special 
adaptability to 
both copper plate 
andsteel die work. 

Made for high- 
class commercial 
and social station- 
ery; designed and 
constructed with 
knowledge of 
what constitutes 
a satisfactory en- 
graving machine. 
Is simple, compact, and 

absolutely durable. 

Send for pamphlet, 

plans of selling, 


samples of 
, work, etc. 






Engravers’ and Printers’ Machinery Co., Inc. 
108 Fulton Street, New York City, N. Y. 













Save 30 Percent 


BUYING 


“National Calendars 


That Different Kind 


OUR CALENDARS 
ARE HAND TINTED 
in colorings absolutely 
true to nature. 

Mounted and colored 
on the best quality of 
stock obtainable. 

We save you thirty per 
cent—you don’t care 
HOW but IF—Let us 
prove it. 

Get Catalog. It’s free; 
or samples sent. 


Special inducements for at once 
orders 


FANS & POST CARDS, TOO 


NATIONAL COLORTYPE CO. 


CINCINNATI,- OHIO 






































































50 Cents Will Pay for 
1,000 


Gathered, Stitched 
and Covered Books 


or Magazines, Catalogues, 
Pamphlets, etc., if done on 


Our Three Machine 


Combination 





We Guarantee 3,000 Books Per Hour 





Information and list of users 
furnished upon application 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS 


CROTON FALLS, N. Y. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 

















Plugs, 
Wet Tissue. 
Papier-mache 
Wads, 
Wet Blotting, 
Wax, 
Slips or 
Smash-ups. 











See That Tongue 


@ A slip of the Tongue has spoiled many a man’s 
prospects. A slip of the quoin has ruined many a 
press. Here is a quoin that will not slip—not be- 
cause it holds its tongue—but because —ITS 
TONGUE HOLDS IT. 


(srasso 
everslip 
Quoins 


are simple, economical, con- 
venient, durable, and cost 
less than inferior kinds, and 


Avoid Accidents, Smash-ups 


They relieve the pressman of all Register.—T he pressman can unlock 
his form on a register job and relock 
it to the same position without chalk 
or other marks. 


care, strain and responsibility, as they 
require no attention and can not slip 


while running on the press. js 
As easily locked and unlocked and 
with the same key as the common 


kind. 


Without the neverslip feature it is 
interchangeable with ordinary quoins. 


A Point-System Quoin 


The expansion of the quoin from 
one notched tooth to the next is one No time or labor lost in plugging 
point. and unplugging. 


The Only Positive Neverslip Quoin 





Now Manufactured Exclusively by 


AMENT & WEEKS 


World Building, New York City 


Sold by all dealers or order direct from the manufacturers 
































Don’t Be Frightened 


by the moderate price of BUCKEYE COVERS when 
you are considering them for printed matter which must be 
“the best regardless of cost.” BUCKEYE COVERS 
are used and celebrated more for their EFFECTIVENESS 
than for their economy. The only cheap thing about them 
is the price; and the price is simply the natural result of 
HIGH EFFICIENCY in making and marketing. 

BUCKEYE COVERS are made in more colors, 
weights and finishes — sold to more people — used for more 
purposes —than any other line of cover papers on the mar- 
ket. ‘Buckeye Quality” keeps the demand up, the demand 
keeps our cost down, and YOU GET THE BENEFIT 
— in increased value and increased variety. 

Our new box of Buckeye Proofs— which are re- 
prints of striking and unusual catalog covers used by prom- 
inent advertisers — will answer every question you can ask 
as to the suitability of Buckeye Covers for the highest grades 
of work. We send these proofs free by express if requested 
on your business letter-head. 

We will also forward suggestive dummies for your 
next Booklet, Catalog, Circular, Folder or other piece of 
printed matter if you will give us the specifications. 





BUCKEYE COVERS-stocked by representative jobbers in all 
principal cities—-are made in fifteen colors, four finishes and four 
weights. The Buckeye Sample-book shows the complete line, 
with appropriate color schemes. It is yours for the asking. 


_|__ THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 


«3 Makers of Good Paper 
in HAMILTON, OHIO, since 1848 











Get This 
Handsome Book 
of Specimen 
Letter-heads 





This sample-book, now ready 
for mailing, contains an inter- 
esting collection of letter-head 
suggestions, printed on MWar- 
quette Bond in various 
weights and colors. Send to-day. 


Why Not Get the Best? 


You can not afford to “flim- 
flam” your customers, Mr. 
Printer, by furnishing a 
substitute bond paper. Give 
them a square deal and be 
on the safe side. 


Narquette Bond 


is a business man’s paper for all 
commercial purposes. Made 
under our own special require- 
ments from our knowledge of 
what the printer must have, 
both in quality, finish, price, 
etc. Marquette Bond is 
specially adaptable for litho- 
graphic or general offset print- 
ing. Our price for this 
thoroughly good bond stock 
will surprise you when you 
consider its high quality. If 
you have never examined our 
line, take a look at our new 
sample-book — it’s free. 





We carry a full line in all sizes and weights, 
white and eight colors, for :mmediate shipment, in- 
cluding a 13-Ib. folio, also white and in eight colors 





Swigart Paper Co. 


653-655 S. Fifth Avenue 
Chicago, III. 








A Surprised 
* Pennsylvania 
Dutchman” 


Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, is the richest 
county in the United States, because the sturdy 

Pennsylvania Dutch,”’ citizens of this county, 
know how to make every dollar count. 


(NotTe.—The term ‘‘Pennsylvania Dutch’’ is used by 
us with the greatest respect for that wonderful people, 
whose history dates back to the days of William Penn, 
and whose record of achievements makes one of the 
brightest chapters in our country’s annals. ) 


One of the strongest daily newspapers in the 
whole rich county is the ““Express,’’ published in 
the little ‘“Dutch”’ city of Lititz. 


One of our Eastern travelers happened into 
Lititz—and here’s what happened, as told in an 
unsolicited editorial in that paper April 14. 


An Electric Marvel 


A representative of the Kimble Electric 
Company, Chicago, came to our office last Fri- 
day and said he wanted to demonstrate an 
electric motor. We had in our mind the serv- 
ices of a machinist, the cutting and connecting 
of feed wires and the probable use of a car- 
penter. Our surprise rose a hundred per cent 
when he set a motor on the floor with a small 
drive wheel touching the flat surface of the 
flywheel of a Gordon press. Then he un- 
screwed an electric light from its socket and 
fastened a wire attached tc the motor in its 
place. Then he pushed a lever forward, the 
motor began to hum and the press ran slowly. 
As he pushed it farther the speed increased 
until the press ran at the rate of 3,500 an 
hour, or faster than any one could feed. Any 
speed can be obtained, from zero to maximum, 
by a touch of the foot lever. It is known as 
the “Kimble Variable Speed, Single Phase, 
Alternating Current Printing Press Motor.” 
Its operation does not interfere or check the 
electric lights on the same line. It can be 
reversed or stopped instantly without any in- 
jury, and is the invention of a man who ac- 
complished what electricians had told him was 
impossible. It seems to possess all the virtues 
of a power for printing presses that one can 
think of, including a low cost for current and 
but an ordinary price for the motor. Mr. 
M. M. Sounders, of the local Light, Heat & 
Pcwer Company, and Superintendent H. S. 
Von Neida, of the Lancaster County Railway 
& Light Company, both expressed their amaze- 
ment and delight on seeing the little wonder 
operate. 


We are now figuring with the editor, Mr. 
John G. Zook, for four Kimble motors of varying 
sizes. 


Kimble, A.c. 


Printing Press Motors 
Are Built Especially for Printers 


They are the only A. C. motors that deliver 
varying speeds, either forward or back, without 
the use of resistance coils, starting coils or other 
juice-eating appliances. 


Send for Catalogue 


Kimble Electric Company 
1125 Washington Blvd. Chicago 

















The Impression Mechanism Isa VERY Important Feature of the 
Two-Revolution press. Some presses—even the most popularly sold 
—have two long rods (sometimes almost four feet long) that pass 
through the frames (weakening these thereby), which rods are 
relied on to hold the cylinder rigidly on the bearers. But they fail 
utterly to do so, as the rods must and do stretch, causing 


SLUR LOSS OF REGISTER WEAR ON PLATES AND TYPE 
LOST TIME MAKING READY anp RENEWING OR REPLACING PLATES 


The Premier 


has an eccentric impression mechanism covered by the span of 
a man’s hand—no rods, no weakening of the frames. Jt is as 
unyielding as the Rock of Ages! 


LET US TELL YOU ABOUT IT. 











AGENCIES 


Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Spokane, Seattle, Dallas— 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER 
& Bro., 133 Central Ave. 

Toronto, Ont.— Messrs. MANTONBROS., 
105 Elizabeth St. 

Halifax, N. S.— PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES, 
Ltd., 27 Bedford Row. 

London, Eng.—Messrs. T. W. & C. B. 
SHERIDAN, 65-69 Mt. Pleasant, E. C. 

Sydney, N.S. W.—Messrs. PARSONS & 
— Challis House, Martin 

ace. 








The WHITLOCK PRINTING-PRESS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DERBY, CONN. 


NEW YORK, 23d Street and Broadway 
Fuller (Flatiron) Building 


BOSTON, 510 Weld Building, 176 Federal Street 























How to Make Money in 
the Printing Business 


By PAUL NATHAN 





OW GARE ( |" value and ‘‘charge 
MONEY INTHE the price’ might be an 
Hpettahe answer to this question; 

gf ta but there is a very complete 
and comprehensive answer in 
Paul Nathan’s book of 288 
pages, bearing this title, and 
every progressive printer should 
ownthevolume. The book gives 
full details and information on 
the highest authority—Experi- 
ence. It tells how a man made 
money out of Printing—a thing 
we all are anxious to do. You 
need this book; send the order 
now. Here is a glimpse into the table of its contents: 








Starting an Office, What Class of Customers to Seek, How 
to Develop Business, Writing Advertising Matter, Taking 
Orders, Advertising, How to Talk to Customers, The Cost of 
Producing Printing, Estimating, Acquiring Money, Price 
Cutting, Competitors, Profit and How It Should Be Figured, 
Buying, Doing Good Printing, The Composing Room, The 
Press Room, The Business Office, Bookkeeping, Management 
of Employees, The Employee’s Opportunity, Danger in Ven- 
tures, Systematic Saving. 


Second Edition. 288 pages, cloth; gilt stamped. 
Size, 9x5% inches. Price, postpaid, $3.00. 
Send remittance with order. 


INLAND PRINTER CO., 632 Sherman St., Chicago 








Impressions of 
Modern Type Designs 


ARRANGED AND PRINTED BY 


NICKERSON & ORCUTT 
Brocton, Mass. 








30 pages, 6x9 inches, printed in colors, paper cover. 
Price, 50 Cents. 


E have purchased the entire edition 
of the above book at a price which 
enables us to offer it for 25 cents a copy. 


DON’T OVERLOOK 
this opportunity to 
secure a 50-cent 
book at half price. 


—_— 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 














One Printer in Chicago Made 





$6,000 Last Year 


With Two Machines, Printing 
Letters Exclusively. 


You can do likewise. The local 
printer can build up an immensely 
profitable side line by printing 
perfect imitation letters, circulars, 
etc., with this automatic letter 
machine. 

It issubstantially built, its action 
is as accurate as the best watch. It 
prints 74 by 13 on 9 by 14 paper; 
speed 5,400 per hour at full speed 
and 1,500 per hour at lowest speed. 
It produces smooth, clean, match- 
able copies — the interlocking type 
and patent resilient chase does the 
work. Motor driven from light 
circuit, cost but one cent per hour; 
is fool-proof, any office boy can 
handle it; easy and simple paper feed, 
no adjustment, except pressure and 
margins; is equipped with auto- 
matic ribbon reverse and automatic 
paper jogger which sets from postal 
card to 84 by 13. 

This press is made to use any 
type, electros, zincs or woodcuts 
without cutting or bending. Any- 
thing type high fits the chase and 
produces perfect work. 


Send for descriptive matter, price, and full particulars. 


AUTOMATIC LETTER MACHINE COMPANY, 39 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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EE EE 


REBUILT and GUARANTEED 
MACHINERY 


SELECT MACHINERY AND WRITE FOR DESCRIPTION 
New Price Our Price 














1— 8x12 Chandler & Price Gordon, late style.. 
2—10x15 Challenge Gordon, late style 
Geo. P. Gordon, with throw-off 
Ben Franklin Gordon 
Colt’s Armory 
Golding Jobber 
Golding Art Jobber 
Gally Universal, 3-A............ 
Gally Universal, 
2 Colt’s Armory 
ee Ce Chandler & Price Gordon, with foun- 
tain, late style 
12— 27x40 Gally Cutter and Creaser.. 
13 — 23 x 28 Campbell, 2-revolution, with trip 
14 — 24x 29 Scott, 2-revolution 
15 — 27 x 37 Cottrell, 2-revolution, 4-roller, front de- 


Campbell, 2-revolution 
Huber, 2-revolution 
Campbell, 2-revolution 
Advance Lever Cutter 
Chandler & Price Lever Cutter 
Perfection Power Cutter 
22 — 36-inch Sheridan Empire Cutter 
23.— 38-inch Seybold Hand-clamp Cutter 
24 — 44-inch Chicago Hand-clamp Cutter 
25 — 60-inch Sheridan New Model (Auto) Cutter..... 1,380 


10 PER CENT DISCOUNT FOR CASH 


Consult Us, When Buying New or Rebuilt Machinery, Composing- 
room Furniture, Blocks and Outfits. 








MACHINERY CO. 


A.F. WANNER PROP. 
215-223 W. Congress Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Near Fifth Ave. and Van Buren St. 











* 
2 
This Cut 
was made without a camera, 


from original drawing, by the 
Norwich Red Film Process. 





YOU SHOULD KNOW MORE ABOUT THIS 


The Norwich Film 


Norwich, Conn. 





LEFRANC & CIE., London and Paris 

















IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 








Improvement on 
Chandler & Price 
Gordon Presses 











HE policy of the manufacturers to build 

a press that will stand years of hard usage 
has given C. & P. Gordons a great reputation 
among thousands of printers. 

The latest move in this direction is shown in 
the illustration herewith and consists in placing 
on the 10x15 size and larger a hardened steel 
segment in the raceway of the Large Gear Cam 
Wheel, so that if the roller and stud running inside 
the raceway should 
stick (as it some- 
times does for want 
of oil) the wall of 
the cam will not be 
cut away, but the 
roller and stud will 
receive the wear 
and may be re- 
newed at small cost 
and inconvenience 
as compared with 
renewing the 
Large Gear Cam Wheel. 

This important improvement, adding much to 
the value and durability of the machine, is placed 
on presses now being built without additional cost. 

NotTe.— Owners of C. & P. Gordons having 
presses with worn cams may have them per- 

manently repaired by 
purchasing anewLarge 
Gear Cam Wheel with 
hardened steel seg- 
ment. 


The Large Gear Cam Wheel 
With Steel Segment 


Send for 
Descriptive 
Circular 


THE 
CHANDLER 
& PRICE CO. 


CLEVELAND 
OHIO 





























The BEST and LARGEST GERMAN TRADE JOURNAL for 
the PRINTING TRADES on the EUROPEAN CONTINENT 


Bevtacher Burh- wd 
Steindrucker Nederton 


PUBLICATION 
Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and kindred trades, 
with many artistic supplements. @ Yearly Subscription for Foreign 
untries, 14s,'9d.— post free. Sample Copy, Is. 


Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 


ERNST MORGENSTERN 
19 DENNEWITZ-STRASSE - - + BERLIN, W.57,GERMANY 


The American Pressntan 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 





Second National Bank Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Bishop’s Order Book 
and Record of Cost 


@ The simplest and most accurate book for keeping 
track of all items of cost of every job done. Each 
book contains 100 leaves, 10x16, printed and ruled, 
and provides room for entering 3,000 jobs. Strongly 
bound, price $3.00. Fourth edition. 


SOLD BY 


The Inland Printer Company 


Chicago 


ETALOGRAPHY 


Treats of the nature and properties of zinc and 
aluminum and their treatment as printing sur- 





HOW faces. Thoroughly practical and invaluable 
alike to the expert and to those taking up 
TO metaleplate printing for the first time. Full 
PRINT particulars of rotary litho and offset litho 
FROM methods and machines; details of special 
METALS processes, plates and solutions. The price is 
3 /- or $2.00, post free. 
Pll To be obtained from 


Barray THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 

















Metal Plate Printing 


Price, $2.00 Postpaid. 








A text-book covering the entire subject of Printing 
in the Lithographic manner from Zinc and Alumi- 
num Plates. Complete from graining the plates to 
producing the printed sheet. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER 
150 Nassau Street, New York City 


The Only Lithographic Trade Paper Published in America. 


Subscriptions, $2.00 per year. Foreign Subscriptions, $2.50 per year. 
Single copies, twenty cents. 








The Best Special Works for Lithographers, Etc. 


ARE THE 


ALBUM LITHO —26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, 
$1.50 each part. 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS —three series, 24 
plates in color, $3.50 each series. 


TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS—24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 
= OF LABELS—the newest of labels—is plates in color, 


a STUDIES’* — by Ferd Wiist — second series, 24 plates, 


AND THE 


FREIE KUNSTE 


—SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION— 
This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers 
and all Kindred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, 
$3.00, post free; sample copy, 25 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOSEF HEIM - - - - + - Vienna VI./i Austria 




















PRIOR’S AUTOMATIC 


hoto Scale 


SHOWS PROPORTION AT A GLANCE 





No figuring—no chance for error. Will show exact 
proportion of any size photo or drawing—any size plate. 
SIMPLE — ACCURATE. 


Being transparent, may be placed upon proofs 

of cuts, etc., and number of square inches de- 

termined without figuring. Price, $2.00. 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman Street . . . . CHICAGO 
1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 


Established January, 1894. 





68-74 Carter Lane} 
GEo. Routepce & Sons, Lp. | Ludgate Hill ; LONDON, E. C. 


AMERICAN AGENTS: 


Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street, New York 






































They Arel alking 
About Us 


Nearly 2,300 Are Now Enrolled as Students of 





THE I. T. U. COURSE 


@.So many students are adverse to publicity that the 
Commission has decided not to publish names and 
addresses. Here are comments showing what a few 
have to say about the Course: 





““The Course has got me a better job.”’ 

“‘I have broadened out more in the last year than in all my 
previous career as a printer.’ 

“I have gained more knowledge of imposition than I ever 
learned in my office.” 

“The Course has opened my eyes. I only wish I could invest 
another $25 as profitably.”’ 

“* My work has improved one hundred per cent since commenc- 
ing my first lesson.” 

“The young man just out of his time who neglects to take 
this Course is missing one of the few opportunities in life to reach 
the goal of efficiency by a short cut.” 

“The man working at the printing business between twenty- 
five and fifty years of age who doesn’t take up the I. T. U. 
Course is missing the chance of his life.” 


G, Don’t you think, Mr. Compositor, that you ought to know 
about this Course, which commands the unstinted admiration of 
domestic and foreign experts in typography? 


You will secure full information by sending name and address to 


THE I.T.U. COMMISSION 


632 South Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 





'COGuL.p- FELowFr sA”ACT TVA LL COC 


Terms — $23 cash in advance; $25 if taken on installments of $2 down and $1 a week till paid 






































EASY MONEY 


for Clever Compostitors 





HE PRINTING ART offers 

24 prizes for the best typo- 
graphic designs of a catalogue 
title-page, the first prize being $25. 
Here is an opportunity for a clever 
typographer to pick up $25 with- 
out much effort. Perhaps your 
design will be the winner. Even 
if you don’t win, the knowledge 
you will gain will be of great help. 


Send for circular giving full details. Mention 

The Inland Printer and receive free a copy 

of THE PRINTING ART SAMPLE 
BOOK, which tells all about papers. 











THE PRINTING ART, Cambridge, Mass. 














You have an unusual opportunity to reach 

the Office A ppliance Dealer, Retail Sta- 

tioner, and Purchasing Agent, through 
only ONE medium— the 


Inland Stationer 


Business Equipment 
Journal 


@ An examination of the magazine itself shows you why. 

@ The Office Appliance Dealer and the Retail Stationer subscribe 
for it because it handles the selling end of their lines in a business- 
like manner. Every issue contains articles of sales plans of real 
practical value. 

@ The Purchasing Agent subscribes for it because it keeps him in 
close touch at all times with the latest and best developments in 
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12 COMPOSING RULES 
AND LEATHER CASE 


FREE 


(Retail Price $1.50) 
VALUABLE TO EVERY PRINTER 


With every new yearly paid-in-advance subscrip- 
tion to the NATIONAL PRINTER-JOUR- 
NALIST we are giving away one of these pocket 
rule cases, containing twelve steel composing rules. 


The case is made of strong brown leather, with 
patent clasps, and contains twelve fine rules of the 
following sizes— 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 21, 
24, 26%, 28 and 30 ems. 

If you want to accept this offer, write at once, 
enclosing $2.00. 

The NATIONAL PRINTER-JOURNALIST is now 


in its 24th year. One subscriber says, “Every printer and 
publisher with Brains Should Take It.” That means YOU. 


NATIONAL PRINTER-JOURNALIST 
4618 W. Ravenswood Park 
CHICAGO 
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THE NAME Potter on PRINTING MACHINERY IS A GUARANTEE OF HIGHEST EXCELLENCE 





Offset Presses? 


[f it’sa POTTER it’s the Best 











D. H. CHAMPLIN, 160 Apams Street, Cuicaco 


POTTER PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


SALES AGENTS: 


BRINTNALL & BICKFORD, 568 Howarp Street, San Francisco 
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PRINTERS, BE MERCHANTS 


That is the slogan of former President Fell of the United Typothetae. It is the best 
and most effective utterance of a man who has the habit of saying pat and pertinent things. 

There is nothing on the market that. can help you become.a merchant printer more 
quickly than H. H. Stalker’s 


“BUILDING AND ADVERTISING 
A PRINTING BUSINESS” 


The book is compiled from articles which appeared in The Inland Printer. They are 
made into book form for the sake of convenience. 

Keep it on your desk — it is a stimulant. 

When business is dull and your think-tank weary, this book will enliven you by showing 
you how to get business. There is something in every line— you couldn’t miss the good 
things if you tried. 

It costs $1.00 — really worth $25.00. 





THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE THIRD REVISED EDITION OF 


“THE MECHANISM 
of THE LINOTY PE” 


by JOHN S. THOMPSON. Every chapter has been revised and enlarged, and the work 
extended to include the latest patterns of LINOTYPES, Models Four and Five. 


The Standard Text-Book on the LINOTYPE Machine 


Every mechanical feature of the Linotype is discussed and thoroughly explained and each 
adjustment and its purpose clearly defined. This text-book is used in every Linotype school 
in the United States. 215 pages, 55 illustrations. Bound in soft leather for the pocket. 


PRICE ad = ll ° bed . ° - bad id bad e ig a $2.00 PER COPY 


ORDERS CAN BE FILLED AT ANY BRANCH OF THE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, OR BY 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. sew*vor 
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H. J. ‘Armstrong & Co. Chicago, Til. ........ 2°]. The, Delone-Ehmling 
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The Reflector Co... - Greenville, N.C..0. ‘William S. Hewitt ; 
pia, Fa). _.Publishing House of the M 
ON. “Church South Nashville, Tenn. ...’.. 
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: - Oliver W. Barwick Montreal, Que. 
Gebruder Legrady ~.., Budapest, Austria- Hungary 
4 * Pre eviously purchased oh sao 
. eee: ornelia Printing 0, 
Ign. ead pa A aanete Guaay: Pa Chatles Francis Press}... ~ ork city. 
' Previously purchaodd one Miehle. Previously per shadet ux Michles. 


The Viquesney Co... ..2........- Terre Haute, Ind... 
Piotr Laskauer i vir os ss aca Russia a ge q' Previously parch one Miehle. 3 


Cumberland. Presbyterian." 
shing House BE hes Piper Nashville Tenn. . 


Drevioush sithasaa twenty Michies ae Previously put chased two Miehles. 
Unitéd. States Printers Co Cincinnati, Ohio ..., 7° | ° Schlau, Burnett & Co... ..>,.... Chicago, iil, 
Previously purchased for this-and other branches, a Previously, oes three Miehles. 
forty: Miehles. F Tomppert-Bentz Co. aes. 8 0 ewes Oshkosh, Neb. 
The W. T. Raleigh Medical Co...: Freeport, Ill. ~a _| | Van Rees Press 4 ‘chi sed ser shiakiee city 
Previously purchased three Miehiles. a Previously purcha aye Kan. 
Victor. Talking: Machine Co... .... Camden, i a Western Lithograph Co... .. Wichita; Kan. 
Moundet-Thomsen Co. ............ Baltimore, Md. ... |” Paris Exposition .,...0..4....+.-. Paris, chs ag 
Previously purchased eight‘ Miehles. Kraus .& Schreiber Toledo, Ohio . 
Wright & Wiltz:Co Chicago, Hk ..5 2. sens . 
Previously purchased four Miehles. 
Saturday Sunset Press Vancouver, B. C...-. 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 
Philadelphia, Pa: .«.. G. 
Previously purchased four. Miehles. Times-Mirror’ Printing & Bind- 
Independent Pressroom San Francisco, Cal... ing House : Los Angeles, cat. me 
, Previously: purchased two Miehles. “--- ree Phi sey / armas beg ta sarge eo 
Doubleday, Page & Co Garden City, N. Wass Worden ens ae ace 
Previously purchased seven Miehles. R, 1 Kittredg Co, 
Keystone Printing Co Pittsburg, Pa. Previously TER inet of eh 
Union . Deutsche . Verlazsgesell- Central Printing Co 
schaft Stuttgart, sop pa Previously purchased one ie 
P. F. Pettibone & Co Chicago, Ill | » Ft. Smith Printing: Co,....... VR mith, 
Previously purchased fourteen . Stephen Greene Co... :5 
The Gerlach-Barklow Co Toronto, Ont te} Previously purchased two Mie 
Previously eiieancigr= for this and. other branches, © Read Printing Co.... Sar “New ‘York city. 
en Miehles. Shallcross Printing & Stationery | 
Irwin-Hodson Co... 2... eet Portland, Ore. Co. 
Previously. purchased ‘one Michie. ; Previously purchased pres Michie. 
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For Prices, Terms and Other Particulars: address. e 


The Miehle Printi aa Press G Mfg. 
Factory, COR. FOURTEENTH AND ‘ROBEY STREETS 
(South Side, Ones: 326 Ss. Dearborn aes sea es 
CHICAGO, “ELL., U es 


e . 
New York Office, 38 Park Kew Philadelphia Office, Commonweality Bide 
San Francisco Office, 401 Williama Bldz., 693 Mission Ste eae : 
6 Grunewaldatrasse, Sepaileer Berita, Onrieear.. Reo, 
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